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PREFACE 


Tue downfall of Ch’ung How, late Ambassador to Russia, forms the 
principal event in the political History of China during the year 1880. 
Though the published documents relating to his disgrace, and the 
subsequent remission of the severe sentence that was passed upon him, 
give but a meagre idea of the conflicting opinions that agitated the 
leaders of the Government during an anxious period, they cannot fail to 
be of interest to those who have watched with any attention the progress 
of negotiations that at one time threatened to end in a disastrous war, 
now happily averted. 

The collection of reports that have been sent in from all the 
provinces in answer to the Decree of March the 6th, 1880, calling for 
reductions in expenditure and reforms in fiscal administration contain 
information of a novel and valuable nature. Special care has also been 
taken to collect all statistics of revenue that have been published, in the 
hope that by a continuance of this practice for a series of years sufficient 
data will in time be furnished for the compilation of an approximate 
estimate of the revenue of the Chinese Empire. 


Suancual, 1881. 
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INDEX Wejeidets bog 


TO THE 


PEKING GAZETTE 


FOR 


1880. 


a’ For purposes of classification, with a view to ready reference, the contents 
of the Peking Gazette, as translated in this volume, have been indexed under six 
principal headings, viz :—Court Affairs, Judicial and Revenue Administration, Civil 
and Military Administration, Instruction, Worship and Usages, External Relations, 
and the Provinces. Under each of these main divisions, the subjects are still further 


_ arranged in appropriate categories, 


I.—COURT AFFAIRS. 











Verltable Record—Completion of....2.....:0..06 ssssosees . Jan, 7. 
Imperial Equipage Department—Arrears of income 
CO CTS () Sr 
Veritable Record—Silk for binding 
Do. Superintendents and Proctors de- 
cline the honors bestowed on 
them o.oo... .eeseeee eee 
Do. Rewards bestowed | aaseqs Feb. 5, 
Do. Extra copies deposited in a Palace .. | May 1, 24, 
Do, Copy sent to Moukden 
Wreatling—Emperor witnesses..............-...... 
Prince of Ch’un—Bird’s nests presented to 
Sturgeon, &c., from Kirin ............cescesccccecsesscssesseseee 
Fireworke—Exhibition of ..............ccs:ccssscsecsssssccesces 
Banquet to Ministers—Crowding of attendants ......... Feb. 27, March 13. 
Water-melons from Shansi— Annual tribute of.abolished April 7. 
Summer Hate—Date of change to ...........ssescecee cesses April 11. 

Do. - Postponement of change ........... eevee April 22, 
Appeal to the Emperor by Manchu guardsman ......... May 2, Nov. 3. 
Emperor’s visit to Imperial Library of History ........ . Aug. 11, 
Eunuch beaten by official at Palace gate—Penalties 

inflicted Sept. 17, Oct. 4, Dec. 30. 





Imperial flocks and herds—Returns of Oct. 1. 
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Portrait, Seal, &c., of the Emperor T’ung Chih sent to 








vena aes te : “Moukden Sedieas does Gusta ceenssaseses couvensaateyees Oct. 7, 26, Nov. 24, Dec. 10. 
+s" « An offerlng of horses from the Governor of Ili ............ Oct. 14. 

Lek tees 5 + Reremmon, céndy from Shansi—Annual offering tem- 

itr oe aa eer *“Sporarily suspended ................ccecrececeseee Oct, 24. 
Imperial Stud Court—Irregularities complained of...... Oct. 29, 31, Nov. 4. 
Birthday of Junior Empress ............sssscscsssssssreerseeees Nov. 7, 9. 
Prince of Kung—Name given to 4th son of ...... .. Nov. 21, 
Prince of Ch’un—Name given to 4th son of ............... Dec. 4. 
Silks for Palace—Completion of order for 1879 ......... Dec. 4. 
Unauthorised entry of a stranger into the Palace ...... Deo. 17, 27, 28. 

MAavsoLEA, 
Planting of trees—Report on...............ccccsssssceeseece see March 1, 
Dead trees—Disposal of .............csscccsssssseeceeceeeercesees March 5. 
Repairs to Mausoleum of Emperor T’ai Tsung ............ April 15. 
Tospection of gold and silver vessels, &c. ...........ssee000 Aug. 10. 
Tombs of the Ming Emperors—Encroachment on land 
GUTTOUNGING .........cecccecesveevecseereeeeneesces Oct. 12, 28, 
MANUFACTURIES, 
Grand Indent—Orders completed for ............s:eseese 
Summer Fabrics—20,000 pieces sent forward . 
Hangchow—Silks for the Cour€ ...........cccsesneeeseeereees 
Nanking—Special grant solicited for conipletion of 
orders for silk, &0. ....u...ccceseseeseeees ww. Aug. 2. 


II.—JUDICIAL AND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, 


APPEAL CaAsEs. 
Shantung—Burning of coffin, while smoking out a fox. Jan. 5. 









Do. Encroachment upon grave ...........sseceeseee Jan. 5. 
Do. Father and uncle killed by official under- 

Li ge: seisccssvccssscscanedssonccesss isscedoacdeseaseas Oct. 25. 
Hunan—Dispute about land, Tao Ohao...... Jan, 9. 
Yiinnan—Tyranny of local chieftain .... .. Jan, 28, 
Honan—Homicide at Husi-ning Heien .......... . Feb, 13. 

Do. Woman strangled by her adopted gon............ Nov. 4. 
Peking—Officer of the guards claims posthumous honors 
for his anole ..0.........cccsssssssssesssseecesseeees Feb. 17. 
——— Formosa—Case of Lin Wén-min—Renewed appeal ...... May 8. 
Hupeh—Mother and daughter hang themselves on 
being charged with immorality May 29. 
Fahkien—Marder in Shao-an Haion................ccccecceee Aug. 10. 
REHEARINGS, 
Shantung—Interference with Féng-shui grave ........... Jan. 5. 
Do. Dispute about a well ................cccceceseesee July 31. 
Shénosi—Petition laid before Emperor on journey to 
Manusolea ..... Cieeaedevvacessiace saschcascupedetesedes Jan. 24. 
Honan—Homicide at Huai-ning Hsien ................ wee Feb. 13. 
Hupeh—Suicide of slanderer, and misapprehension as 
to cause of death ........ Seesseee seseevaus meerree . Feb. 9 
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Hupeh—Absconding murder appeals to Censorate, &c., 


sent back for execution .............cccessescoeees 
Szechuen—A ppeal of Sub-Prefect against imprisonment 
for defalcations ............ ssccccsssspessseeseeees 
Do. Appeal dismissed, owing to abeence of appel- 
Tat .....ccsecccccccccsecseeescceevecceesccoesescvees 
Tung-hsiang Riote—Magistrate acquitted of blame and 
restored to office .............000 see 
Jeh-hoh—Charge of murder against Tabunang............ 
Hunan—Appeal of brother against sentence passed on 
@HOMICIE ..........ccssseereeecceseresssecccesereeeees 
Chibhli—Murder of a family on suspicion .................. 
Kiangsu—Marder and robbery at P’i Chon ............... 
Shénsi— Wei-nan Hsien, adultery and murder ............ 
Kansu—Marder of soldiers by degraded official ....... sa 
Anuhui—Murder of father-in-law by widow ............... 
Do. False charges brought against wife in her 
husband’s absence .............ssseesesceessssesees 
Chékiang—Coffin exhumed and remains destroyed in 
satisfaction of a grudge ..............cccccceees 


Kiangsi—Robbery and abduction by Hankow braves... 
Shantung—Lunatic murders his father, execution by 








ling ch'th ........ Seaedicedesceststeconasesaecedssve April 21, May 5. 
Do. Burglary im .......cccecssscssccceeesessessecesssees May 5. 
Do. Adultery and murder—Woman sentenced \ 
to execution by ling ch’ih ..........c..ccecseee Dec. 19. 
Szechuen—Murder of three members of one household. April 23. 

Do. Homicide of adopted 30m ...........cccssssseeees April 30. 

Do. Double murder in Féng-chieh Hsien ...... .. Aug. 4. 

Do. Manslaughter of adulterer in Ta Hsien ...... Dec. 3. 
Chihli—Matricide at Sho-ho Haien .....................s00ee May 27. 
Peking—Smuggling and murder in Nov. 16, 21, Dec. 1, 8 

Do. = Burglary im ...........ccecscesssssscecceceseeeeseeeees « Dee. 6. 
Kueichow—Marder of three members of a household... June 27. 
Kiangsu—Adaultery and murder ..................0008 eoceeee Aug, 13. 

Do. Piracy and murder near Teung-ming ......... Oct. 2. 
Kirin—Soizure of mounted banditti in .............. core Ook. 23. 
Hupeh—Kidnappers executed ........ ssesdvastegacsbesevseeues June 4, Oct. 30. 
Anhui— Widow commits suicide after repeated attempts 

to force her to marry again ..............00008 « Nov, 15. 
SEDITION, 

Li Yang-ta’ai—Capture of .........cccceccscccsseccrsresseeesees Jan. 4, 24. 

Do. Execution of .............006 Svsrdsedescosssncss Feb. 3, March 1. 
Szechuen—Attempt to seize Provincial Capital ......... Jan. 11, 
Li Yang-ts’ai—Operations against remnant of adherents Jan. 24. 
Yiinnan—Suoceseful operations against insurrectionists Jan. 26, Feb. 29. 
Kueichow—Dispersion of Miao-tzit rebels ...............00+ Feb. 19. 
Kuangei— Do. do. GO, seicesccessssisces March 12. 
Kiangsu—Attempted assault oa Chi-ming Hsien......... June 16. ‘ 
Kansu—Rebels at Chieh Chow............. Sttaddeevacnesttedes June 26, July 10, Oct. 11. 


Oct. 30. 
March 4. 
Oct. 5. 


Nov. 13. 
April 24. 


June 30. 
Aug. 20. 
Oct. 10, 
Jap. 12, 
Jan. 19. 
March 3, 


Aug. 5. 


March 12. 
March 20. 
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—— Formosa—Capture of rebel leader .............ccsssseees wo Aug. 27. 
Szechuen—Extermination of rebels in..................00000 Aug. 20. 
Hunan—Outrages by aborigines ...............+0006 scecaee ese Dec. 24. 

‘ Orium. 
Lekin on at Canton reference GO (5) wn .ccssscccrescceseeceeces March 30. 
Wuhu—Duty om ..........ccseecssceesessssreeees ssseccseseeseeee Oct. L, ‘ 
LEKIN. 
Lekin—Abuses at colleotorates ............cccccssccsereseeseee Jan. 27, Feb. 15. 
REVENUE. 
Fuhkien—Subsidy sent to Peking ................cscecceeeee Jan, 13, 


Financial reform—Scheme of the Board of Revenue— 
March 2, 4, 25, May 17, 21, 25, 26, 31, 
June 6, 9, 15, 26, July 8, Aug, 24, Sept. 21. 
Land Tax—Officials rewarded for promptitude in 








transmission Of .............scssssessesecceeeeesens May 20. 
Peking—Live stock and house duty receipts fall short 
Of asBeSBMEDE .0........ccceeseeseceeerecseeeees eee July 14, 
Do. Customs and Octroi—Surplus to go to Privy 
Purse .. ase Sasdeeeure Sacoeescaacaes Aug. 21. 

Do. Customs Penalties remitted ss ecosceeccseene sees Aug. 31. 

Do. Deoficit in stock of cash in mint ...............008 Nov. 27, Dec. 5, 15, 16, 26. 
Fubkien—Remittances to Peking............. aaceseansecses .. Jan. 13, May 13, 19, July 8, 

Oct. 9. 
Szechuen—Remittances to Peking ......... iedseheae sooceecee April 10, Sept. 3, 
Do. Improvement in salt revenue .............0000 Sept. 3. 
Do. Salt trade in Hupeh—Objections to exclusion 
of Szechuen traders.............ccceceeecees sees Oct. 7. 

Do. Commutation of Kueichow dues ... Nov. 18, 
Hunan—Remittances to Peking .............. eaese « April 14, 
Chékiang—Remittances to Peking ............... teccccceoeee April 19, | 

Do. do. do. (salt revenue) ...... Nov. 14, 

Kiukiang Customs—Change of Superintendent and 
return of receipts .............00008 May 14. 
Huai-an Customs—Transfer of stations ...............ccc008 May 23. 
Do. Salt trade—Contribution cffered .. May 31. 
Do. Return of receipts ... Oct. 15. 
Canton Customs—Remittances for 1880............s00000008 Feb. 17, June 2, Nov. 23, 
Do. Return of duties for the year 1879 
(NOG6) © -ieccvsideesssssscccscccoesauecoses Nov. 7. 
Kirin—Daties on tobacco, wood, and wine ............... June 22, 
Kuangtung—Revenue on galt ..............c.eee .. Jane 24, 





Do. Remittances to Peking Aug. 31, Dec. 20. 
Shantung—Chefoo Native Customs—Return of receipts July 27, 





Szechuen salt trade—Reform proposed ....1......cseseeeees Aug. 3. 
Féog-yang Customse—Return of receipts... Psane iden tiseas sees Aug. 17. 
Sha-hu K’on—Return of receipts...........ccccssssccsscorees Aug. 22, 
Kalgan—Deficit on annual rating.... .. Sept. 5. 
Do. Return of duties ...........ssssesccscecsssssscceserens Sept. 19. 
Tientsin Native Customse—Annual return of duties...... Sept. 5 
Shan-hai Kuan—Capture of ginseng smuggler ............ Sept. 17. 
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Shéngking— Return of duties on wood 
Kiangsi—Charges of excessive taxation refuted 

Do. Kan-kuan Customse—Return of receipts 
Kueichow—Returns of land tax collected 
Wuhu—Daty on foreign opium.................sseccessesseeees 

Do. Native Customs—Revenue for the year ......... 
Kuangsi—Deficit in salt revenue 
Hupeh—Return of duties on timber 

Do. Land tax for 1880................00000 

Do. Lekin Revenue 1877-1880 
Kueichow—Nil return of arrears of brigandage cases ... 
Anhui—Return of unsettled appeal cases 
Honan— Do, do. do. 
Shansi— _ ~——~dDo. do. 
Shénsi— Do. do. 
Fuhkien— Do, do. 


seeee cee 


eee ceevcccceseccee 





eee eee cer corcsececes. 


Grain TRIBUTE, 

Chékiang—Departure of grain fleet from Shanghai 
Do. Grain Intendant leaves for Tientsin 
Do. Grain tribute from Hangchow, &c 
Do. Despatch of 
Do. Accounts—Delay in submission of solicited 
Kiangsu—Third instalment leaves Shanghai............... 
* Do. Grain Intendant goes to Tientsin 
Honan—Difficulties attending payment in kind 
Gras TRANSPORTS, 

Grain Officers at T’ung Chow—Rewards to 
Passage of fleet up Grand Canal ................cesseseeeeee - 
Arrival of fleet in Yellow River 
Do. do, Grand Canal..... 

Do. Gos, ‘CHIDM isi ices siscsscssiviencdesenssesscceesess 
Tientsin—Governor-General protests against abolition 
. of porterage allowance 
Grain Transport Service—Reorganisation of troops 
belonging to 





orerrer reer erect rer rere errererr errr ery 





seer ee eeeccececceererecrees 


RIveErs, 
Ching-chow, Hupeh—Safety of embankments 
Grand Canal—Dredging, &c., in Shangtung 

Do. (Chibli) spring fresheots....................000 

Do. Iatroduction of water from Wei River— 

Scheme abandoned 

Do. Canal of derivation, Tientsin 
Yellow River—Condition of during winter 

Do. . Tour of inspection by Governor of Shan- 

tung 

** Peach 


fee ceccocece 


see eeececcceccecncrocees 
eee ceccceseceee 


Do. freshet” passed without 





Do. Repairs to embankments 
Do. Breach at Tung-ming Hsien, Chihli...... 
Chékiang Sea Wall, &c.—Repairs to 
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Feb. 7. 
March 3. 
May 9. 
May 21. 
Sept. 20. 
Oct. 9. 


April 16. 
April 17. 
April 24. 
May 16. 

May 16. 

May 22. 

May 22. 

Oct. 3. 


Jan, 13. 
May 16, 
July 13. 
Aug. 18. 
Sept. 15. 


30. 


June il. 


Nov. 28. 


Jan. 18, 
April 2, 
May 16. 


July 14, 
July 20. 
April 10. 


April 21. 
Oct. 9. 


Nov. 17, Dec. 2, 15, 
Aug. 11. 
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OFFICIAL. 
** Warm Refuge,” Peking—Donation to............... soenee Feb. 1. 
Chihli—Relief to flooded districts. April 16. 
Kuangtung— Do. GO” asiseisscteccavadsadevacsat ese Aug. 8. 
Gruel kitchens and refuges in Peking—Granted to ...... Sept. 30, Oct. 16. 
Do. do. T’ungchow do. _...... Nov. 8 
Winter donations to troops and Imperial clansmen in 
Peking ciscciestsescsssiscisonssoscsdessatevevettecase Nov, 24. 
; PRIVATE, 
Contribution of plough oxen by Mongol Princess......... Jan, 21, 


Taotai at Newchwang—Reward for contribution, &.... Jan. 23, 
Mother of Iste Commander-in-chief in Kuangtung, 

Te. 3,000 ......sessssseecsccesceetsrseseeeseeseeene March 18. 
Money and wadded garments for the poor in Chihli ... April 3. 
Relief Agencies at Shanghai, Yangchow, &c.—Record 


Of BOFVICES .........cscceseeceeseeeeneeeceeteeeeeves April 5. 
Hukuang Provinces—Rewards to agents for contribution 

to Shansi famine fund ..................ceeseeeee April 8. 
Hankow—Rewards to famine fund collectors ............ April 15. 
Uliagutai, Mongolian officialsk—Rewards for contribu- 

HONG 5.355 ceases sceeicasecsesioenscousencascoscecscaees April 16, 
Chihli—Contribution of 10,000 wadded jackets... ........ May 18. 
Wel-nan Hsien, Shénsi—Walls repaired by public 

BUbSCrIPtION ..........esessesceeeeereeeesseeeeeeee Oct. 29. 
Szechuen—Home for widows and orphans—Contribu- 

COM £0 0... ceeeeeesceseeeeeceeeeeeceeeeeseeseneeenes Nov. 16. 


III.—CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 
Crvin APPOINTMENTS, 


Chang Chih-tung, sub-Reader, Han-lin ................:0065 June 10. 
Do. Deputy Supervisor of Instraction ... July 12. 
Do. —— ‘Senior do, do. ... Sept. 14, 
Chang Heii-k’ai, sub-Direotor Court of Sacrificial Wor- 
WD oasis coi caceseaeaceaticces caccescadcasenttens’ March 30.. 
Chang Jui-ch’ing, Taotai, Shéngi ................cssceceeseeeee March 8. 
Chang K’ai-sung, Expectant President of a Minor 
Cour .....c.ccseesccsssessseeeseceeeee see June 20, 
Do. Reader, Grand Secretariat ......... .. Dec. 5. 
—_— . Chang Méng-yiian, Taotai at Taiwan ............cccccseeeees Aug. 26. 
Ch’ang Haii, Vice-President Board of Revenue............ Jan, 4. 
Ch’ang Shun, Assistant-Resident, Hami Jan. 26 
Ch’en Chien-hou, Prefect, Mi-chang Fu April 11. 





Ch’en Shih-chieh, Financial Commissioner, Fuhkien ... March 31. 


Ohéng Lin, Superintendent Huai-an Customs ............ Aug. 8. 
Ch’eng Fou, Financial Commissioner, Honan ............ Feb. 7. 
Chiang Ch’i-haiin, Taotai, Hunan ...............cccccseseeeees July 21. 
Ch'ien Pao-lien, Vice-President Board of Civil Office ... Sept. 11. 
Chih Ho, President Court of Census ..................0066. Jan. 3. 
Do. do. Mongolian Superintendent ......... Nov. 29. 
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Ching Lien, Chief Examiner, Metropolitan Examination April 13. 





Chu Yi-teéng, Governor, Shun-t’ien Fu ...............00c00e Deo. 6. 
Ch’iian Ch’ing, Grand Secretary ............ccccecesssssceeees Deo. 6. 
Ch’ung Kuang, Hoppo, Canton..........cccccssessesseceeceenee Deo. 26. 
Ch’ung Li, Senior Police Provost, Peking ...............0 Nov. 29. 
Fang Ta-shih, Judge, Chibli oo... ececccseeesseceeeeee . duly 2, 
Fang Ting-jui, Salt Commissioner, Chékiang ............ March 29. 
Féng Shén-tai, Taotai at Hangchow...............sssccssecees 
Fu K’un, Imperial Agent, Hai-ming 
Hai Ch’ang, Assistant-Governor of Uliasut’ai ............ July 16. 
Huang T’i-fang, Literary Chancellor, Kiangan ............ Sept. 11. 
Hung Ju-kuei, Salt Commissioner, Kuangtung............ Nov. 8. 
Do _—_ do. do. Two Huai .......:..... Nov. 17. 
Jén K’ai, Taotai, Homan............cccccccccssceescoseessscenees Sept. 10, 
Jui Lien, President Board of Works ........c.cccscseeceeees Deo. 7. 


Kang Yi, Taotai at Ch’ao-chow Fu ..... 
K’o Shih-pu, Prefect, Ho-chien Fu 
Kuang Ti, Superintendent, Imperial Manufacturies, 





NADEING: vivccsicdiecssstassacesceterensesveseeveese Nov. 6. 
K’uei Jun, Vice-President Board of Civil Office ......... Nov. 29. 
K’un Kang, Vice-President Board of Revenue ............ Jan, 4. 
Kuo Sung-chit, Taotai, Human .............ccccceseeseeeeeeeee May 25. 
Li Hung-mo, Vice-Governor of Shun-t/ien Fu ............ April 29. 








Li Hung-tsao—Returns to Grand Council ...............00 Feb. 17. 
Do. do, Tsung-li Yamén .............s0006 Feb. 17. 
Li P’ei-ching, Director-General, Grain Transport ...... July 19. 
Lin Féng-kuan, Prefect, P’ing-yang Fu .........c....:s0ee0 Aug. 4. 
Lin Shu, Vice-President Board of Civil Office ............ Jan. 4 
Do. - President Court of Censors .............. Nov. 29. 
Ling Kuei, President Board of Civil Office ............... Dec. 6, 
Lu Fu-lin, Judge of Fubkion.............cccccsecseecescseceeees March 31. 
Lu Shih-chieh, Financial Commissioner, Anhui ......... March 31. 





Mao Chang-hsi, Minister, Tsung-li Yamén ............... Nov. 18, 





Mei Ch’i-chao, Sub-Chancellor, Grand Secretariat ...... Oot. 24, 
Mu Féng-ah, Deputy Superintendent of Customs, 
Poking.........ccccesscseevcecsessssesssscccseesseees Aug. 30. 
Ngéa Ch’éng, Commander of Gendarmerie, Peking eaeues Jan. 10. 
Ni Wén-wei, Judge, Kuangtung ............ccecseseeeeeesenes Sept. 9. 
Ou-yang Chéng-yung, Judge of Hupeh ..................00 Feb. 7. 
P’ang Ting-hsin ordered to Chibli ...... May 5. 
P’eng Teu-hsien, Governor of Hupeh .................ecensee March 5. 


Pi’en Pao-ch’iian, Financial Commissioner, Kiangsi ... March 6. 
Shao Héng-yii, Vice-President Board of Civil Office ... June 1. 





Shén Ying-k’uei, Judge of Shénsi  .......... cece seeseeeeecee March 6, 
Sun Chia-nai, Vice-President Board of Works . Sept. 11, 
Sun Fénog-hsiang, Grain Intendant, Kuangtung ......... April 30. 
Sun Yi-ching, Vice-President Board of Punishments ... Sept. 11. 
Sun Kuei, Vice-President Board of Punishments......... Jan, 4. 
Té P’ing-ah, Lieutenant-Governor at Petuné ............ April 23, 
Tséng Chi-teé, Sub-Director Grand Court of Revision.. Jan. 28. 
Tu Ka-érb, Governor of Uliasut’ai .............ccceeeeceeeee July 16. 
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Tuan Ch’i, Salt Commissioner, Kuangtung ............... 
Tung Chao-k’uei, Prefect, Kuang-sin Fu ...............+0 
T’ung Hua, Deputy Governor, Shun-t’ien Fu ............ 
T’ung Tsé, Prefect of Yung-p’ing, Chihli .......... 
Wan P’éng, Expositor, Han-lin-yuan ............00- 
Wang P’u, Salt Commissioner, Two Huai ................. 
Wang Té-pang, Financial Commissioner, Fubkien, 
ordered to Kanau.............0.006 seducscccessses 
Wang Ting-an, Taotai, Shansi 
Wén Kuei re-appointed Superintendent Imperial 
Manufacturies at Hangchow ..............6005 Feb 29, 
Wén Lin, Superintendent Imperial Manufactory, 
Napkin vecsccccsscesicssvetecceasecesecciesessesnee Dec. 19. 
Wén Yi, Superintendent Customs and Octroi, Peking. Aug. 30. 
Wu Fén, Director Imperial Stud ...............ccesceeseeeeees May 25. 
Wo-la-hsi-ch’ung-ah, Vice-President Board of Civil 
OMCO wesiscsscccecscccessaascestaceconccossscassnesee Nov. 29. 
Wu Ting-fén, Deputy Commissioner, Office of Trans: 
WGBION oo. ....c.se ceeeseeneveeceesesesesesceeses «» Jan, 12, 
Yao Chin-yuan, Financial Commissioner, Kuangtung... Feb. 7. 
Ying Chao-yung, Vice-President Board of Ceremonies,. June l. 
Yo Nien, Sub-Chancellor, Grand Secretariat............06 Jan. 12, 
Do. Vice-President Board of War ............. eaceeees Nov. 29. 
Yu Po-Ch’uan, Judge, Szechuen July 20. 





April 29. 
March 8. 









Miuitary APPOINTMENTS, 









Chi Ho, Tartar General, Hangchow  .............00 sesoseee Dec. 8. 
Chin Yiin-ch’ang, Lieutenant-Governor, Urumtsi ...... Sept. 9. 
Ch’un, Prince of, Commandant of Peking Field Force... Dec. 1. 
Fu Chén-pang, Commander-in-chief, Hupeh................ Feb. 19. 
Fu Shéng, Deputy Lieutenant-General, Shan-hai Kuan, Sept. 15. 
Hai Yuan, Tartar General, Nanking ..............csseeeeee April 27. 
Huang Shao-ch’un, Acting Commander-in-chief, Ché- 
MiANG viscssacccesssseaseesesécsscasense Nov. 4. 

Do. Appointment confirmed............... Nov. 24. 
Kuei Hsiang, Assistant Governor, Uliasut’ai............... Sept. 2. 
Kuo Sung-lin, Commander-in-chief, Chibli Feb. 19. 
Li Ch’ang-lo, Commander-in-chief, Chihli.................. June 5. 


Liu Chin-tang, Assistant Administrator, New Dominion, March 2. 
Lou Yiia-ch’ing, General, Chéng Ting Brigade, Chihli.. March 11. 
Mu Téng-ah, Lieutenant-General, Bordered Yellow 






Bannee: <csenccvccacesesscseseseweccssssvestectaecsecs April 27. 
Pao Ch’ao, Commander-in-chief, Honan ................00606 June 5. 
Pao Yun, Controller, Peking Field Force .................. Dec. 1. 
P’eng Yii, Brigade-General, K’iungchow ....W............ Sept. 9. 


Ting An, Military Governor, Hé-lung Kiang ............ April 27. 


Ts’ao K’o-chung—Attached to Li Hung-chang............ March 16. 
Wang Ting-an, Taotai, Shansi «.............cc..ccsscceesceevee March 8, 
Wang Tung-fu, Brigade-General, P’u-érh Chen ......... Aug. 16. 
Wu Ch’ang-ch’ing, Commander-in-chief, Chékiang ...... March 10. 
Do. Admiral, Kuangtung ..............006 Nov, 24, 
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Yao T’ien, Deputy Lieutenant-General, Nanking ...... Sept. 15. 
Yi K’uang, Commandant, Peking Field Force ............ Jan. 11, 
DEcEASEs, 

Ch’a Hang-ah, President, Mongolian Superintendency. Nov. 29. 
Ch’eng Chang, Mongol Lieutenant-General ............... Oct. 31. 
En Lin, Prefeot of P’ing-yang Fu...............scccsssssceeees April 7. 
Haia T’ung-shan, Literary Chancellor, Kiangseu ......... Sept. 11, 27. 
Jun Ch’iian, Deputy Lieutenant-General .................. Dec. 29. 
Kuang K’é, late Tartar General, Hanchow, remains 

roach Peking ..............cssseeececsecceeeeeceeees April 3. 
Kung, Princess of ............ceccssececccseeseesevee .... June 30. 
Kuo Sung-lin, Commander-in-chief, Chihli ............... June 5, 20, 21. 


Do. Concubine of . do. iedsantenssecas July 16. 
Li Hung-mao, Vice-Governor, Shun-t’ien Fu..............6 Dec, 19, 
Ming Ch’ing, late Lieutenant-General.................0...008 May 2. 
Pu Yen-tai, late Governor-General of Shénsiand Kansu. June 17. 
Shén Pao-shéng—Biography sanctioned .................0065 Jan. 17. 
Sung Chan-k’uei, Commander-in-chief—Posthumous 

honours bestowed.............sssscescecceeeeeees May 10. 

Ting Shou-ch’ang, Financial Commissioner, Chihli ...... July 2, 18, 
T’o Yiin, Lieutenant-General Red Banner Corps ......... Jan. 23, 
Wang Heia-ling, District Magistrate, commits suicide, May 10. 
Wéng Chéng, late Chief Examiner, Foochow ............ March 13. 
Wen Pin, Director-General Grain Transport ........... ... July 19, Aug. 2, 
Yang Chung-ya, Ex-Governor of Kuanggi ................45 Feb, 21. 


Pusiic Szrvick—OFFIcIALs. 


Chang K’ai-sung, Ex Governor-General, Yiinkuei, 
ordered to Peking... May 8. 


Do. do. leaves for Peking ......... May 24. 
Do. Censor objects to his re-employment. June 5, 19. 

Chang Shu-shéng, Governor-General, Canton, takes 

OMM0G seeiddecccsesthcssaesis desdevesvsscsopesecesesceiee July 4, 14, 
Ch’ang Kéng, Financial Commissioner, Honan, ordered 

GO Peking cicccsccecsscctecceseces cases csusocsscens Feb. 7. 
Ch’éng Wén-ping, ordered to Nanking ................0000 April 18. 
Chih Ho, Permitted to ride in forbidden oity ............ Nov. 20. 
Ch’ing Yii, Governor, Kuangsi, takes office .............4 June 28, 
Ch’un Fu, leaves Uliasut’ai for Peking .................0068 Dee. 1. 
Ch’ung How—Downfall of (see also under Foreign 

Missions) ss fiescesissceiecsiseeceessedoessaieesace Jan. 2. 
Féng Shén, allowed to ride in forbidden precincts ...... Sept. 12. 
Féng Yii-ch’i Governor of Honan, takes office ............ May ll. 
Fu Chén-pang, Commissioner-in-chief, Hupeb, expira- 

tion Of leaved...........ccccsccceeeeseceseceeeeeeee May 9. 
Fu Ch’ing-yi—Dismissed the public service ............... March 30. 
Hsi Ch’ang, Agent at Hsi-ning, ordered to Peking ...... March 2. 
Heit Shang-hua, Prefect, Kueichow................cccsssseees May 17. 
Huang Hai-tao, recommendation of services ............... May 30. 
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Huang Shao-ch’an, Commander-in-chief, Chékiang, 
rotired ............cceseseees wescasdouchecdoesdessecses March 9, 27. 
Jun Lu, Commandant Gendarmerie, retires ............... Jan. 10. 













Do. Penalties inflicted................cccsssecsseccesecseeees March 27, April 10. 
Kuang Show, censured for presumption.................000 Oct, 26, Nov. 8. 
K’uei Pin, placed at disposal of Li Hung-chang ......... April 11. 

Kung, Prince of, Returns from leave 
Li Ho-nion returns to duty .........cccceecseee: ceseeesescee ses 
Li Chao-t’ang takes charge of Foochow Arsenal ......... May 14. 
Li P’ei-ching, arrival in Szechuen  ..............sccescceeeees April 19. 
Li Shan, Superintendent Imperial Manufactories— 
Appointment renewed.............s.sesseeceeeee Sept. 27, 
Li Shén, Acting Agent at Hai-ning .................cssecceees May 11. 
Li Yung-ching, transferred to Kuangtung.................. Jane 13, 
Li K’un-yi, permitted to ride in forbidden city ......... June 6. 
Do. Has audience oo... ceesessecccceesesseeeeeeeeseeees 
Do. leaves for Nanking 
Lin Ping-chang, refuses office 
Lin Yeh, Prefect, Hunan .............sesseceeee 
Ma Wei-hsii, recommendation of services ...........0sese 
Mao Ch’ang-hai, mourning expired .........s.cceseseceeees ». Nov. 1 
Do. Has audience ........ccsecescsssovssesencesees Nov. 16. 
Mei Ch’i-chao, has audience .............ccsssceesccsssceseeeees April 12. 
Mu Té-pu, Grain Intendant, honours bestowed ......... May 10. 
Ming Ch’ing, Lieutenant-General, retires ...............06 April 26, May 12- 
Ni Wén-wei, Taotai, Honon ..........ccccscsscescensoe coveceee May 17. 
Pan Ting-hsin, refuses office...........sccssesseesseseeceeseeses April 26. 
Do. Governor, Hupeh, takes office ............ July 6. 
Pen Ch’ien, Governor, Petuné, retires ..............ceeee April 22, July 10. 
Peng Yii-lin, Admiral of Yangtsze, returns to duty ... May 24. 
Po Ch’ang, Lieutenant-Governor, Urumtsi, retires ...... Sept. 8. 
Sun Vi-yéu, retires ............ ccccssscceeveccesessserasessesseene April 17. 
Té-ko-chi-na, Assistant Agent, Hami, retires ............ Jan, 25, 
Ting. An, Governor, Héh Lung-kiang—Permission to 
ride in forbidden precincts............scccecee April 5. 


Tsai Ling, Grand Secretary, retires on full pay. 
(Note.—Pension of Chinese officials) ...... Oct, 23, Nov. 6. 








Tséng Kuo-chiian, leave granted ..............:seesseseeeoeeee April 22, 

Do. application to retire ...........cceseceeee May 10. 

Do. ordered to Peking ..........01006 essceeee July 30. 
Tso Tsung-t’ang—Return to Peking 
Tuan Ch’i—Transferred to Kuangtung ..............0s00c0 June 13. 
Tung Haiin, retires from Tsung-li Yamén ............04 July 27. 
Wan Ch’ing-li, charges against .........sssseccecssenseseeees Jan, 10, 12, 22, March 8, 26, 

Do. Congé granted.........cccsssceccesssecceseecee March 8, 28, May 26. 
Wén Huan, Prefect, Chén-chow Fu ...........ccescceeeeeee May 17. 
Weén Pin, arrives in Peking ..............cccseseseeceeneeseenes Jan. 14, 
Wén Tien-chiin, recommendation of services ............ May 30. 
Yang Yu-k’o—Charges against deposition forwarded... May 8. 
Do. Acting Commander-in-chief, Kuangtung Nov. 6. 

Yot Ting-chieh, Prefect of Ch’ii-ching Fu, Yiiunan...... May 17. 
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Yén Ching-ming, late Famine Commissioner, Shansi, 
application to retire.............ccccsesseeeee ees April 9. 
Ying Ch’ien, Taotai, Kao Lien Circuit, Kuangtung ... May 17. 





MALPRACTICES, 

Official underlings—Exactions of ............cccccssssssssoveee Jan. 3. 
Ying P’u, Grain Taotai, Kiangsu, charges against ...... Jan. 7. 
Magistrate obtains re-instatement by bribery ............ Jan. 10. 
Omission to date a Memorial—Penalties for...... ........ Jan, 14, 
Departmental and District Courts—Abuses in ............ Jan. 16. 
Officials engaged in trade, &c.—Enquiry into case of... Jan. 23, Feb. 3 
Rations to bo-i; irregularities in connection with ...... Jan. 28. 
Appointment to Sub-prefecture Board of Civil Office 

charged with fraud .............:ccccccscceseeees Jan, 29, 
Iacompetent offirials dismissed, &o,  ...........scccseeeeeeee Jan. 29, 
Magistrate of Ling district, Shangtung—Investigation 

of charges against.......,... acebdvexenceodsvonses Feb. 1, 29. 

Do. Lin-ch’ii distriot—Charges against Magistrate Feb. 1, 23. 

Clerical error in Memorial—Penalties solicited ......... Feb. 17. 
Anhui—Magistrates dismissed for incapacity, &o. ...... Feb. 29. 
Peking Customs—Extortions practised at..............066 Feb. 2]. 
Prefect of Ich’ang—Dismissed for incompetency ........ » Feb, 23. 
Heh Lung Kiang~Absoonding Captains—Orders to , 

AITOBE .....ce cess seeceecees essen eer oe teas ovaseecests . Feb, 25. 
Tung Chow—Minor officials dismissed Feb. 27. 
Szechuen—Dismissed and degradation of incompetent 

Ci) Cee March 5. 
Kuangtung—Magistrate dismissed for oppressive con- 

QUOE Ts iicccsstacdesscnsscescesscessecdsbenevseesssasees March 8. 
Hupeh—Dispute between Magistrate and Colonel, 

eccentric conduct of the latter ............... March 10. 
Canton —Charges against Prefect............sccsssssseessseees March 13, April 5. 


Customs officials at Peking—Squeezing by.................. Feb. 23, March 15. 
Salt system of Szechuen—Frauds discovered in the 








administration Of ............sssesssessesseneesees March 22, April 2. 
Officials punished for trading in women..................008 April 3. 
Kuangsi—F rauds in Commissariat and Military Store 

Departments .............sscescecsssrsevececeeeenes April 3. 
Kansu—Frauds in Grain Department.................0.00008 April 4, 

Do. do. Execution of Agent... May 2. 

Levy of land tax in districts where remission was 

Br anted -....cecctsecccctesceceerecseeeerenessens April 12. 
Secretary of Nai Wu Fu, charged with usury .. April 14, 28, 
Mongol Daidji—Diemiased for impropriety ............... April 13. 
Keeper of Bullion vaults, Nai Wu fu, dismissed for 

his con’s bad mame ...........ccessesseeseecoeeee April 15, 29. 
Corruption in Boarde—Denunciation of by Censor ...... April 18. 
Warrant notes for issue of grain—Forgery of ............ April 21, 
Shantung—Frauds perpetrated by a Captain from 

FR AMU 55 2c06sses cesses estesssescaseceseeseceessccses April 25, 





Magistrates in default—Dismissed of May 16, 
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Soochow Patrol Officer—Unauthorised assumption of 


magisterial functions .............ccccceeeseeees May 23. 
Lekin Collector, Kueichow, dismissed for fraud ......... June 3. 
Literary Chancellor, Kuangtung—Charges against ...... June 19, 28, July 2, 13. 
Minor officials forced to retire, KO, ............ccsseecesseeces June 20, 
Chiien-t’ang Hsien, Chékiang—Magistrate dismissed 
for stupidity ..........cc.cccecssesoeeeseesseeeesees July 12, 23. 
Kiangsi—Sub- Prefect dismissed for unlawful imprison- 
ment of individuals under suspicion......... July 15. 
Grand Council—Censure of and penalties awarded ...... Aug. 19. 
Shantung—Charges against Chou-ch’ang Magistrate 
disproved ...... toesercesceantessonestecteessecsesss Aug. 21. 
Provincial Officialk—Decree against corruption and 
general laxity ..........cccceeeeseseeceeeeeeeeoes Aug. 25, Sept. 11. 
Sedition in Kuangtung—Officers cashiered for false 
FOPOEG: OF ices esiticesccssceeccecdecensiescesscases Sept. 9. 
Delays in the settlement of Judicial enquiries—Decree 
and protest against ....... We decdidcedecoeadcacece Sept. 12, 25. 
Szechuen—Magistrate cashiered for suspected bribery 
in a case Of MUrder .........6.. ceeeeeseeseeeee eee Sept. 13, 
Kueichow—Coolie killed by underling during trial...... Sept. 15. 
Canton—Naval Officer charged with sinking Customs’ 
cruiser and smuggling opium.................. Sept. 22. 
Kuangsi— Official convicted of rising false weights ...... Oct. 17. 
Hankow—Retired official charged with extortion ...... Nov. 4. 
Chékiang—Yu-yao Hsien—Charge of unlawful posses- 
sion of arms, dismissed .................eccc eee Nov. 8. 
Szechuen—Fraudulent assumption of hereditary title... Nov. 12. 
Shénsi—Official denounced for changing his name ...... Nov. 21. 
Uliasut’ai—Seoretary punished for not issuing half-pay 
to acting Resident ......... cc ceetteee ees Nov. 28. 
Shéngking—Penalties inflicted on Princes and Ministers 
for unseemly conduct ...........ccscceeceeceeees Nov. 29, Dec. 13, 22. 
Offcers dismissed for celebrating a wedding on a day 
Of Court mourning ............cccceeeceeeeeeenee Dec, 28, 


Pustic SERVICE. 


Aspirants to Office—Mixed character of.............s0.s0088 Jan. 2. 
Purchase system—Temporary prolongation of in 

Szechuen..........c-sssecesesccceeseeceereeseeeeeeces Jan, 3. 
Loss of Treasure between Honan and Chibli Jan. 14, 
Tientsin—Robbery of a Bank—Penalties on officiale 

FOMOVEM ..........ccceescceerecsseeseecseaaeeeesecees Jan, 14, 
Committee of Deliberation—Views of Prefect of Yang- 

DOW casenncedacctdcuneasctestansectasbessesvenstwese 
Shantung—Loss of Treasure from Kiukiang ............... 
Patents of Nobility, &c.—Irregularity in issue of 
Kueichow—Surfeit of expectants...............csecceeeeeeeeee 
Kirin—Officials sent to ...........cceccccseeseeceeseceneeesennes 
Chibli—Interchange of posts between District Magis- 

ELAbOS vo ieccceeeeseeeesceeeeceesetceeseeeeesnneeeees Jan. 30. 
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Officials on Probation—Scrutiny of .............0. cesses Feb. 3, 27. 
Szechuen—Restoration of two officials to rank............ Feb. 25. 
Court of Sacrificial Worship—Complaint against by 
Board of Works ...........ccccceeces coccccnecs Feb, 27, March 14. 

Administration—Call for men of talent ..................66+ March 2. 
Fimancial Reform. ..............cccccscseserssssecceeceeeeeevcesees March 6, 24, 25, May 7, 17, 

21, 25, 26, $1, June 6, 9, 15, 26, July 8, 17, Aug. 24, Sept. 21. 
Lands of Nobility—Exactions of rent agents ............ March 3, 17. 
Loss of Imperial gifts by fire—Application for others... March 10. 
Yiionan—Re-instatement of cashiered officials............ March 16. 


Chékiang—Literary Chancellor requests intructions as 
to the necessity of ‘respectful with- 


Grawal” ......cccscsescsssssesseeseeseeseseee senses March 20. 
Recommendation of Services—Objections raised by 

COMSOL ......serscscccreesssssrrrereeseemstereesseeees March 27. 
Honan—Regulations for settlement of accounts of out- 

going officials...... sacasdavedusaccaetvceessuaaensads April 11. 


Sppoistneet to Magistracies—Recommendation for 
increased selection of Metropolitan gra- 


GUAGON oho vcscocesscesoasscsvctesecencsesccesevesseness April 22. 
Rice for Metropolitan officiala—Hardship of having to 

draw at T’ung Chow .........sssssssseseeeeeees April 22. 
Officials granted sick leave—Regulations respecting 

return to duty .........ccccesccecesseeeeseeereeces April 25, 
Purchase of rank—Censors dismissed for suggesting 

partial resumption of ..............scceseeeeeeee April 26, May 11. 
Chibli—Surplus of expectant officials ...............0..000005 May 3. 
Kansu—lIrregular nomination of officer to prefecture... May 6. 
Szechuen—Suicide of District Magistrate ...............66 May 8. 
Officer on probation—Report on capability ............... May 15. 
Magistrates connected by marriage—Withdrawal of - 

PUMION. 3.0 scceesscssoara loud estas sacsctevscaadesesceans May 18. 


Shansi—Magistrate removed for age and incapacity ... May 28. 
Appointments to vacancies—Censor’s recommendations, June 18, 
Outgoing officials, Anhui—Rules for settlement of 

ACCOUNES ...........sccccersrsrereesrecceesesaeneeeees June 21. 











Honan—Surfeit of expectants of office July 9. 
Postal Service in Szechuen—Suggestions for improve- 

MONE OF .......cccce cessseeeveccceseeneesesseseeeees Aug. 6. 
Hunting Reserves—Increase of officials ..................... Aug. 19. 
Grand Secretariat—Regulations for the conduct of 

deliberations by ............cccceeseeees « Aug. 21, 
Rewards to officers drowned at sea Aug. 29. 
Memorial to the Throne—Loss of in transitu and 

Penalties inflicted...............csessecerserees Oct. 21. 
Land tax in Chihli—Rewards for promptitude in . 

collection of ............... gissdasvestesetencedecs Nov. 11. 
Title of Yiin C’hi Yii—Aasumption of by mistake Nov. 24. 
Shansi—Abolition of fees and presents to provincial 

OFF COLB.....s.scseseccsesessescessescseseseescseseeens Nov. 27. 
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Official changes his name to avoid a resemblance to that 

of the Emperor .............cesceessseseeeseeserene Nov. 30. 
Kuangtung—Suicide of Senior Captain ................. «4 Dec. 9. 
Revision of lists of condemned prisoners—Governor- 

General of Szechuen punished for care- 

CLS ieee Dec. 13. 
Szechuen—Purchase system continued for another year. Den. 30. 


Droveut, FLoop AnD FAMINE. 


Shantung—Floods near Yellow River—Measures of 


POLIO: <a ccccisccnevasscdcosensvases descceyavecencutes Feb. 15. 
Chihli—Relief to Hooded districts ............cceseeeee eee April 16. 
Honan—Measures of reorganisation..................secseeees April 29. 

Do. Hail storm in........... ce cecceseceteecceeeeneeceeeeeees June 23, July 9, 20, Aug. 1. 

Chibli—Measures for provision of relief in times of 

Dearth .........cccceseeeseeeseceseseeeceseseeeeneeees May 4. 
Foochow—Floods at, and measures of precaution ...... July 27. 
Kuangtung—Floods in—Measures of relief ............... Aug. 8. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Ma-lan Chén—Brigadier-General returns to ............... Jan. 11. 
Kansu—Military reforms in 
Kueichow do. do. 
Honan do. do. 
Army in the North-wests—Rewards for activity in 
forwarding subsidies ......... .. 





March 6, 28. 





Military expenditure—Decree and Memorial on ......... March 6. 
General diamissed for making private use of his men... March 8. 
Captain retires at seventy years of age ...........:.seeeee March 14, 
Military inspections, Hunan, Yiinnan, and Kueichow... March 19. 
Formosa—New Fort at Keelung ............cccseseeneceeeeeee March 29, 
Fuhkien—Admiral of Nan Ao leaves for a cruise...... .. April 17. 
Hunan—Reduction of Army in..............ccsesecceeeeeserees April 18, 
Kansu—Cost of Army from 1874 to 1877 ..............000 April 28. 
Tli—Return of Military expenditure ................ cee May 5. 
Ch’éng-tu Fu—Cavalry horsee—Report on ............... May 6. 
Szechuen—Tour of Military inspection .................0... May 9. 
Honan Do. do. DOs) ~srsivecetscnesteas'se3 May 11. 
Szechuen—Military economies in, &C.  .........ceeeee eens May 17. 
Hunan Do. do. QO. caste cucssietinedecass May 21. 
Kueichow, arrears of Military subsidies from Hunan... May 20. 
Chihli—Fresh supply of horses for cavalry ............... May 20. 
Hukuang—Military economies in, &c. ......... we May 25, 


Anhui Do dO. sesaeeseenee ve May 26. 
Hé Lung-kiang—Military preparations in June 3. 
Bannerman—Allowance on death of parent or wife ... June 10, 25. 
Uliasut’ai—Protest against abolition of bottah ............ June 12. 
Kiukiang and Hu-k’on—Forts at—Cost of construction. June 14, 
Lieutenant dismissed for arguing with his commanding 

OMRCOR 55.683 shod seen cdeeececccaieussieeiece se otince Sept. 4. 
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Kuangtung—Yang Yii-k’o, Acting Commander-in-chief Nov. 6. 
Manchu barracks at Ch’éng-tu Fu—-Repairs sanctioned Nov. 14. 


Rifles for Shan-hai Kuan .............ccceccccccececceeseeeeeees Dee. 3. 
Lan-chow Fu—Inspection of troops.............ssssccccceeees Dec. 20. 
PRISONS. 
Kueichow—Escape of prisoner en route to provincial 
Capital sctccdeceedisdsadsecvstevetncnessenssecheeveats Jan. 23. 
Military Post Road—Escape of convict ..............:000008 Jan. 25, April 27, Nov. 22. 
Anhui—Escape of cashiered Taotai under surveillance. May 5, 22, 
Do. do. prisoner under sentence of death ... June 21. 
Officials banished into military servitude—Expiry of 
sentence and release............scescesesceeeetees June 23. 
Yiinnan—Escape of prisoners from Lu-féng Hsien ...... Sept. 2 


Heh Lung Kiang—Escape of Imperial Clansman from 





place of banishment Sept. 14. 

Do. Escape of Eunuch............ .... Sept. 14. 

Shantung— Escape of prisoners.................066+ ... Sept. 27, 
Kiangsi Do. GO.) tiiescs vaessctes eects staccuscsave Nov. 9. 


Military post station—Filial piety of son of convict ... Nov. 23. 
Cashiered officer under official supervision—Penalty for 

Jeaving home............cccssscesceeeeeneeteeeeeoee Dec. 7. 
Peking— Annual execution........... Dee, 9. 
Officer sentenced to banishment—Application for a 

reprieve that he may attend to his mother Dec. 9. 


IV.—INSTRUCTION, WORSHIP AND USAGES. 


METEOROLOGY. 
Peking—Smow it ...........cccscescceesseeecesseepeneeseeeeeeeeenes Janu. 17, 21, Feb. 5. 
Do. Wind on New-Year’s Day ...............cccceeeeeeee Feb. 9. 






Do. Rain .............. oLaycohavasacdousda revs cutastdes April 10, June 16, 28, 

Do. Lunar Eclipse Sneaks vee Sune 16, 
Honan—Destructive hailstorm in...............cceeeeeeeeeeeee June 23, July 9, 20. 
Kiangsu—Disastrous hurricane in ............:.cceeeceeeeeee Sept. 6. 

Szechuen— Destructive floods and hailstorm............... Nov. 15. 
INsTRUCTION 
Local School— Resuscitation Of................ccccsceeeeneceees Feb. 1, 27. 
T’ung Wén-kuan, Canton—Rewards to Interpreters ... Aug. 15. 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Féng-t’ien, Sub-Directors of studies—Report on ......... Jan. 1. 
Peking—Examination for military chiijén..............00.5 Oct. 16. 
Do. do. Candidates excluded hy accident 
CO ATM ..5scseeccelsececonseceoeseees Oct. 19. 
Kirin—Extravagance of Literary Chancellor............... Feb. 21, March 9, 16, 17, 
April 1, Sept. 30, Oct. 15. 
Do. Riot at Examination ...... 0.0.0.0... cece eee eee eee eee Aug. 15, 25, 26. 
Peking—Examination for chin-shih decree—Prohibition 
against squeezing of candidates on entry 
into Peking ............. cece teens Hides Feb. 23. 
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Fubkien—Honorary degree or aged candidates ......... March 7. 
Honan— Do. do. CC eee March 7. 
Szechuen— Do. do. CC res March 8. 
Sixtieth anniversary of chin-shih degree—Honors con- 
Ferre iis iccsncaccecdeccssucssdccscstes sotesesesesssés March 16, 30. 
Purchase of chien-shéng degree—Cheap diplomas to be 
FO-GAXED 0........ ee seecesccecreeeeresveveeeseneeeces March 27. 
Metropolitan Examination—Class list at test examina- 
FIOD........ ce cee eens April 4, 20. 
Do. do. do. Manchu candidates. April 9. 
Do. do. —° Examiners appointed ...... April 13. 
Do. Subjects for easays, &C..........sscsesseeeeeeee April 18, 21. 
Do. Scrutiny of papers a8 
Do. Palace examination 
Do. Announcement of class list 
Do. Appointments bestowed on successful 
Candidates... 0... cece cesceesesseeees June 17. 


Do. Riotous conduct of friends of candidates, July 4, Nov. 20. 
Provincial Graduates—Registration of names—Sugges- 








tions for prevention of extortion ............ May 26. 
Examinations—A buses in connection with..............000 July 12, 25, 
Kiangsi— Examinations in .............cccccssesenen sosseeseeees Oct, 23. 
Examinations for official writerships—Crowding at...... Deo. 6, 19. 

Worsair. 
Prayors for snow, Poking ............cccccccsssssseeseeeeeeesees Jan. 7, 17. 
Thanks-giving for do. a 7 . Jan, 23, 
Sacrifices at State Temples—Memo of Jan, 29. 
Lamas in Peking—Proposed change in payment of ...... May 26. 7 
Prayors for rain, Peking...............cccsossssccesessovesseesees May 20, 29, June 7. 
Thanks-giving for do. .........ssscscssssssceeesssecnecseseeeees June 15. 
Tibetan incense for God of Yellow River ...............008 Nov. 1, 9. 
TEMPLES. 
Tablets to canonised worthies, Szechuen ...............00 Jan. 15, 
Do. Temple at Tu-chian-yén do. 
Do. Dragon God—Szechuen ..............ccesssceeeeeeee 
Do. do. Shonsi  o........scscececsccesessccaceees . 3. 
Do. Gods of Literature and War, Szechuen ...;..... March 2. 


Do. God of the City, Liao-chow Ch’éng, Shansi ... April 21. 
Do. God of Locusts, Kansu.......... 
Nanking—Titles for Tutelary deity 
Peking—Destruction of portion of Lame temples and 





robbery of jewels from image .............. * June 1. 
Do. Lamas in—Poverty of...... ......ccssssssccecsseeeeee June 8, 
Shén Pao-chéng—Temple to ............ssssecessceeeesveeveeene Jan. 17, Aug. 7, Sept. 16, 
Nov. 2. 
S.S. Fuhsing—Temples to officers drowned in ............. March 18, 
Victims of rebellion, Su-chow Fu—Temple to ............ April 20. 
Lin Tien, Assistant Administrator, Kansu Temple...... July 2, 4, Aug. 11. 
Wen Pin—Temple to ................04-5- wbcevcisdsicaavescnacses Oct. 19. 
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FEMALES. 
Kiangsu—Affianced bride starves herself on death of 
her betrothed............ ccscssssssesesceecessnnnee Jan. 13. 
Concubine of Kuo Sung-lin—Posthumous honors to ... Aug. 16. 
Lady with great great grandeon—Honors requested for Nov. 11. 
Yiinnan—Lady 102 years of age—Honors asked for ... Nov. 22. 


V.—EXTERNAL RELATIONS. 
ARSENALS AND STEAM VESSELS. 


8.8, Fuhsing —Temples to officers drowned in ............ March 18, 
Vioeroy’s fleet at Canton—Addition of steam cruiser... March 30. 








Arsenal at Chi-nan Fu—Grant for 1879 April 6. 
Fuhkien steam fleet—Stores for ...........ccsssssceeeeeceeeee April 12, 
Foreign munitions of war—Return of purchases, 

Nanking ... .......csccsccssssseessccoesessoeseevecees April 14. 
Foochow Arsenal—Li Chao-t’ang takes charge May 14. 


Nanking and Hu-k’on Arsenals—officials degraded for 
turning out inferior Work .............c.see00e Oct. 16. 
Steamer Mei Yiin—Rewards to captain and officers ... Nov. 11. 
TT Fortien Missions. 
Chung How—Russian Treaty and Trade Regulations 
considered ; dismissal and punishment ... Jan. 2, 15, 16, 21, 24, 27, 


Feb. 15. 
Do. Sentence passed upon March 3. 
Do. RReNGASG: 055 scesscccisessensssenssasdscecesecsteceeces Aug. 12, 





Liu Fu-yii, Seoretary at Berlin—Reward solicited for... March 23, 
Agencies for the receipt and transmission of corres- 

dence with foreign missions—-Rewards to . 

officers in charge Of ..............sseceseseeseeee: July 11. 
Treaty with Russia—Referred to High Commissions ... Jan, 2, 

Forgien AFFalrs, 

S.S. Shun Lee—Rescue of British Minister and other 

passengers by Captain of Chinese gunboat Feb. 1. 
Kashgar—Manchu interpreters sent to conduct corres- 


pondence with Russians ..................cccc0 Dec. 10. 
: TIBET, 
Tribute Mission from .............ccccccocssrssssescecsecceseesees Jan. 19, June 25, Oct. 6. 
Departure of Resident.................csssssssesseesesceecersecee May 19. 







Review of troops i ............csssseess cessesseseeesssssessceeces June 24, 
Dalai Lama—Presents on enthronement of ............... Aug. 23, 
Worship of God of Kokonor, and gathering of Mongol 

Leagues 


Inspection of troops..............6665 


Nepaulese Misesion—Extortions practised upon entry 


into Peking ............ccccescecceecescescoeseeees Feb. 23, March 15, 31. 
Do. Arrival in Honan on their return journey... Aug. 27. 
Annam—Tribute Mission from........ eoseeadasnsstecessrszcsd May 5. 
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Loocxoo, 
Rencue of shipwrecked Loochooans ............cscccccecceeees March 28, 
CorEa, 
Letter from King forwarding shipwrecked Chinese ...... Aug. 22, 
Patrol of Frontier wi 





VI.—MANCHURIA, MONGOLIA, AND PROVINCES. 
Mancuuria. 


Kirin—Sturgeon, &. sent to Peking ...............cccceceee Feb, 17. 
Do. Coal mines to be opened in July 17, 29, 
Hé Lung Kiang—Sable hunters, application for relief... Mar. 9. 

















Do. Organisation of winter hunt ............ Dec. 2. 
Shéngking—Additional District established ............... July 30. 
Do. Winter hunt foregone...............cceceece eee Dec. 3. 
Hami—Assistant Resident retires ...............ceeseceee ves . 25. 
Do. do. appointed . 26. 
Barkul—Imperial Agent ordered to return to ............. Jan. 26, 
Urumtsi—Slaughter of braves ...........cccccssessceeseeceeeee Jan. 29. 
Do. Governor returns from visiting ‘I'so Tsung- 
t’ang—Reportas om journey...:.........cescceee Feb. 6, 7. 
Do. Removal of the town of Kung-ning............ June 7, Nov. 14, 
Turfan—Incapacity of Bannermen for useful presents.. Nov. 14. 
Tli—Returns of military expenditure ...................ce00s May 5. 
Urga—Application for experienced officials ............... May 21. 
K’obdo—New Réimbodiment appointed to Lamasery... May 22. 
Kashgaria—Buttons assigned to Begs..................eeeee July 6. 
Do. Tribute of gold-dust from Mahommedan 
Ly Ue rer Nov. 10. 
Do. Provisional Government on departure of 
Tso Tsung-t’ang .........ccecseceneeeeee ~ Dec. 5. 
Ch’ahar—Returns of Imperial flocks and herds ......... Oct. 1. 
Kiang-su—Arrival of new Financial Commissioner...... Jan. 26. 
Do. Provisional Government .............cecceseeeee Mar. 11. 
Do. Honors solicited for filial son ................06 Aug. 12. 
Do. Arrival of new Tartar General..... Aug. 13. 
Do. do. Governor-General ..... .. Aug. 14, 
Do. Return of Governor to Soochow ............... Aug. 23. 
Do. Changes in Government....................eseeeee Sept. 6. 
Do. Report on uncultivated lands .................. Oct. 13. 
Chinkiang—Acting Prefect appointed Nov. 6 
Szechuen—Earthquake in ...............csseseceeceeeseeeeeeenes Jan. 27. 
Do. Rewards for filial piety ................. eee Feb, 7. 
Do. Governor-General’s justification of his action Mar. 3, 8, 19. 
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Chékiang—Arrival of new Governor and departure of 


old one ...... asdeseaeaecesseedenecescnaiascceusetes 
Do. Changes in Provincial Government... 
Do. Commander-in-chief retires ............. 
Do. Census for 1879 wie. eeeceettcee coos 
Do. Tour of inspection by Gavernoe aveaseasericzes 
Do. Salt-Comptroller summoned to Peking ...... 
Do. Survey of land— Riots in Kia-hing Fu ...... 
, Do. Centenarian—Houors requested for ......... 
Fuhkien—Arrival of new Governor, &€............0.cc00ce00 
Hupeh—Governor goes into mourning ............... 00... 
Do. Changes in Provincial Government............... 
Do. New Governor takes office...............cccceccecees 
Kuangtung—Ch’ao-chow Fu, Officer recommended...... 
Do. Governor-General leaves.................ccc0008 
Do. Departure of Literary Chancellor and 


arrival of his successor ................0. 








Do. Suicide of District Magistrate .. 
Do. New Governor-General arrives 
Do. Changes in Provincial Government ......... 
K’ungchow—Taotai recommended for .............ccee000 
Do. Salt Commissioner removed for incapacity 
Chihli—Arrival of Commander-in-chief ..................... 
Do. Lands of nobility—Appeal for reduction of 
TONES OD .........ceccescesssceeeseeesseuecceuvceaece 
Peking—Laxity of Police supervision ... 
Do. Fire in Board of Revenue ................cceccesecee 
Kuangsi—Judge absolved from necessity of respectful 
Withdrawal.............cccssccsceeceeseeesecesceeens 
Do. Arrival of Literary Chancellor .................. 
Do. Condition of province, aud reforms required 
Do. Arrival of new Governor...............ccccccceeees 


Honan—Arrival of new Financial Commissioner .. 
Do. Arrival of new Judge .. 








Do. Supply of saltpetre for Board of Works . 
Do. Scheme for the abolition of irregular fees ...... 
Do, Wén-hsiang Hsien—New wall for ............. 
Kansu—Attempted burial of a living pergon............... 
Do, Earthquake in—Marks of compassion on officers 
engulphed ..........scsssssceccessessescsereeeseses 
Do. Tribute of horses from various districts— 
Diminution of requested..... ...........0000008 
Do. Provisional Governor on departure of Tso 
Toung-t’ang oo... .escecccccccseeseccscceeceeseeees 
Kueichow—Abolition of special departments ............ 
Do. Suicide of expectant Magistrate............... 
Do. Posthumous honours to victims of rebellion 
Shanei—Prefect of ‘[eé-chow removed for incapacity ... 
Do. Governor leaves for Peking .................0s00000 

Do. Fire in Judge’s Yamén 





Shéusi—Changes in Provincial Government ............... 
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May 23. 

May 24, June 6. 
July 24. 

Mar. 7. 

Mar. 17, 


July 1. 
Mar. 19, 
Mar. 29. 


April 4, 
May 18. 
July 4. 

Sept. 7. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. 7. 
Sept. 9. 


Sept. 10, 23. 
April 1. 
Nov. 7. 


April 1. 
April 4, 
June 28, 
June 28. 
Mar. 5. 
April 8. 
April 9. 
May 6. 
Aug. 1. 
May 3. 


July 5. 
Nov. 7. 


Dee. 5. 
May 7. 
May 8. 
May 27. 
May 10. 
Aug. 29. 
Dec. 20. 
May 11. 


xx 


Anbui—Changes in Provincial Government ............... May 28. 
Honan—Arrears of officialse—Roport on ..................00 Sept. 30. 
Fuhkien—Arrival of Judge ..............ssssccssssecceneecees Nov. 8. 
Shantung— Loss of junks near Chefoo................00ce00 . Nov. 25. 
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ABSTRACT OF PEKING GAZETTE. 


1880. 





January 1st.—(1) Memorial from Wang 
Chia-pi, Vice-Governor of Shun-t’ien Fu, 
recently transferred from the same office 
at Féng-t’ien, reporting on the merits of 
two sub-directors of studies in the latter 
province. The application of the laws, 
which are exercised only in the case of 
actions already committed, is simple of 
comprehension ; the action of education, 
which is a means for the prevention of the 
commission of actions which the law takes 
notice of, is more difficult to appreciate. 
Civil authorities control common people, 
educational officials instruct the educated. 
Hence, the post of director of studies 
is one that is honoured by _ the 
State. And yet the world in general 
is in the habit of despising this office be- 
cause it is one of small status, and those 
therefore try to obtain it who are fond of 
light and easy work. There are, con- 
sequently, numbers who will perform the 
duties conscientiously, but there is not one 
in a thousand that can be found to fulfil 
them in the manner that Hu Yuan, Minis- 
ter of the Sung, was wont to do. During 
his term of oftice in Féng-t’ien, the memo- 
rialist combined the post of Director of 
Education with his other functions, and 
he found that the directors of studics 
performed their duties satisfactorily. It 
seems to him, therefore, that he ought to 
commend one or two of them to the notice 
of His Majesty. Hua Ch’ang-ch’ing, a 
chii-jén from Tientsin, whose degree dates 
from 1831, has held the post of sub-direc- 
tor of studies at K’ai-yuan Hsien for 26 
years, has applied himself diligently to the 
study of the Canonical Books and History, 
and is the author of several works, besides 
being a diligent investigator of the writings 
of the Han and Sung schoolmen. On every 
occasion upon which the Sacred Edict is 
expounded, as well as at the spring and 
autumn sacrifices at the temple of Confu- 
cius, he displays a commendable reverence 
and sincerity in the performance of his 
particular functions. He constantly him- 
self sweeps the Hall of Confucius, and 
anakes a point of inspecting in person the 
animals and other offerings prepared for 
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sacrifice to the Canonised Sage. He has 
been energetic in the performance of the 
educational duties of his post, and has 
besides revised the topographical history 
of the district, and restored the temple to 
chaste widows and filial people. Besides 
holding the regular monthly examinations, 
he is constantly having the students before 
him and instilling into them the [doctrines 
inculcated in] the Canonical Books, and 
[the moral lessons to be learnt from] His- 
tory ; with the necessity of practising the 
principles they laid down in their essays. 
His teachings have had their effect, and a 
gradual increase in the number of success- 
ful candidates can be noticed. Being af- 
flicted with deafness in one of his ears, he 
begged for permission to retire last summer, 
but his students prayed the magistrate not 
to let him go. Leave was granted him, but 
at its expiration, he again applied to retire, 
and was allowed todoso. The memorialist 
would humbly suggest that, in accordance 
with existing precedent, Hua Ch’ang-ch’ing 
may have some post in the capital assigned 
to him. The memorialist also bears testi- 
mony to the merit of another sub-director 
who has been recommended for the post of 
District Magistrate. Referred to the Board. 

Jannary 2nd.—(1) Ch’ung How, Senior 
Vice-President of the Court of Censors, 
having been despatched on a mission, has 
taken upon himself to set forth on his 
return to the capital without awaiting the 
Imperial decree [authorising his return.] 
As a first step let him be committed to the 
Board for the determination of a rigorous 
penalty, and let him vacate his post pend- 
ing their decision. Let the Grand Secre- 
taries, Presidents of the Six Boards and 
nine chief Ministries of State, together 
with the Imperial Academy and Supervi- 
sorate of Instruction, take into careful 
consideration the Treaty and Regulations 
negotiated by him, as well as the memorials 
on the subject presented by the Tsung-li 
Yamén on successive occasions. They will 
report the result to Us. 

(2) Memorial from the Censor Chang 
Hai-yii on the mixture that is to be found 
at present in the collection of aspirants 


[Jan. 2—3. 





ev 





“ty : omfiee: ., This: evik. is. increasing day 
by day, and since the extension of the 
purchase system in consequence of the needs 
of the Government created by military 
operations, a system that has been further 
extended of late owing to the need for 
meney created by the unprecedented famine 
in Shansi and Honan, the numbers of 
purchasers of rank that present themselves 
at the Boards for inspection have crowded 
one upon the other to a greater degree than 
they have ever done before. The abolition 
of the purchase system has led to the 
adoption of various artifices, such as falsi- 
fication of the date when the purchase was 
made, transfer of reversions from one to 
another for a monetary consideration, &c. 
No less than upwards of two hundred indi- 
viduals, sometimes as many as three hun- 
dred, have since the beginning of this year 
been passed by the Board of Civil Office 
upon each occasion that an inspection 
has been held. These expectants of office 
range in rank from Secretaries of the 
Boards of Revenue, War, Punishments, or 
Works, in the capital, and Taotais, in the 
provinces, down to the smallest petty 
officials, At this computation the annual 
number of expectants of office so passed 
amounts to some three thousand indi- 
viduals, whose merits are decided solely by 
the test of the sums respectively contributed 
by them, and their conformity with the 
regulations governing the purchase system. 
The abolition of the purchase system affords 
a fitting opportunity which should not be 
lost for the reform of the abuse indicated. 
Under the regulations, officials in metropol- 
itan boards must serve a probation of three 
years, at the end of which time they will 
. be subjected to a severe test examina- 
tion by their respective chiefs, and then 
be appointed to the post of provincial 
Taotais, Prefects, or Magistrates, as the 
case may be. They must then serve a 
further probationary period in the’ prov- 
inces, and after their merits have been 
tested by the provincial high authorities, 
they will be given important or minor posts 
in proportion to the ability they have dis- 
played. The system, which is also pursued 
in the case of minor officials, is perfect in 
theory, but lapse of time has caused laxity 
in its execution. No scrutiny is main- 
tained over probationers, and though 
metropolitan officials have a yamén assigned 
them, they never go there, and learn 
nothing whatever about official business. 
At the expiration of the three years of pro- 
bation they are, as a matter of course, recom- 
mended to His Majesty as fit for retention 
in the public service, aud the same thing 
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occurs at the conclusion of their year of 
probation in the provinces. Can it be 
possible that every one of these persons is 
gifted with the requisite ability? The 
memorial concludes with a prayer that 
metropolitan and provincial high authorities 
may be instructed to exercise the super- 
vision they are expected to exercise in a 
conscientious manner, and recommend the 
retention only of those aspirants of whose 
fitness they are perfectly satisfied. (See 
Gazette of 20th Dec., 1879.) 
January 3rd.—(1) Chih Ho ie Al 


is appointed Vice-President of the Court 
of Censors (vice Cl’ung How.) 


(2) A Decree. 


wrought by extortion on the part of grasp- 
ing underlings, and prays that they may 
be strictly prohibited from indulgence in 
the malpractices indicated. He states that 
in the Ch’ing-wan district in Chihli the 
official underlings are in the habit of pur- 
chasing from the gatekeepers the privilege 
of serving warrants in the case of lawsuits, 
armed with which they go to the villages 
concerned to summon the witnesses or 
other parties whose presence is required, 
and extort from these people money for 
cart-hire. When both parties to a suit 
have arrived, they insist on coming to an 
understanding as to the fees that are to 


The Censor T’ien Han- ! 
ch’ih gives four instances of the evils : 


TR AICTE NCTM BOMB!) eee 


be paid them before the case is allowed to . 


go before the Court. When cases are set- 
tled out of court the parties are not allowed 
to tile a petition to that effect in the court, 
until what are called ‘“‘arbitration fees” are 
paid. These and numerous other exactions 
are verily a grievous injustice to the com- 
mon people, and if abuses of this kind 
really do exist in Chihli, it is more than 
prohable that other provinces are not free 
from the same. Let the Governor-General 
of Chihli and other Governors-General 
direct their subordinates to put a stop to 
such malpractices with a heavy hand, and 
deal with any official underlings indulging 
in them as the law directs. 

(3) Memorial from the Acting Governor- 
General of Szechuen praying that the pur- 
chase system may be continued in Szechuen 


during the year 1880 (6th of Kwang Hasii), : 


as the revenue of the province is insufficient 
to meet the expenditure. An Imperial 
decree was issued on the 19th of February, 
1879, consenting to a proposal from the 
Board that the purchase system should be 
continued in Szechuen for the 5th year of 
Kwang Hsii. In this memorial the Board 
of Revenue pointed out that the conditions 
under which the sale of offices and titles in 
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2; Szechuen was conducted differed from those 
of other provinces, for it was one where 
.« comparative wealth existed, and from the 
ir reign of Hsien Féng up to the date of the 
we Memorial, some Taels 30,000,000 and up- 
wards had been raised by the purchase 
i, system. The suggestion for its continua- 
, tion during the year 1879 was made by the 

Board after the issue of the decree abolish- 
jr ing purchase. Inasmuch, however, as the 
4, inhabitants of Szechuen were for the most 

part patriotic, and for many years past the 

returns of receipts under this heading had 
i shown an eagerness on their part to come 
it: forward with contributions, the Court would 

not do well to stifle this evidently sincere 
2» desire to offer assistance to their coun- 
;. try. The Board therefore recommended 
i: the continuation of the system in Sze- 
4 chuen because of the absence of abuses 
; in connection with its working, but its 
resumption need not afford a precedent 
for other provinces to follow. This memo- 
rial was communicated at the time to the 
- officers forming the financial committee 
; of the province. They now report that 
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_ the taxes on land, salt, and goods had ° 


, never been sufficient to meet the expen- 
diture of the province, which was indebted 
for grants in aid to Hunan and other pro- 
vinces. When the rebellion was over, these 
grants in aid had already long ceased to be 
furnished, and Szechuen, on the contrary, 
was compelled to furnish aid to them. 
Under these circumstances, successive 
| Governors-General were compelled year 
by year to suggest the continuation of the 
purchase system to which the local mili- 
tary expenditure, as well as that of other 
provinces, have been largely indebted for 
aid. In the years 1877 and 1878 there 
was a falling off in the annual receipts 
in consequence of the famine in the 
northern provinces, while the lekin re- 
ceipts were materially affected by the 
establishment of a foreign Custom House 
at I-ch’ang, which by the issue of half 
duty certificates, anticipated the payment 
of inland dues. These foreign certificates 
have taken away more than half of the 
duties that used to be erllected at the 
customs and lekin stations established at 
K’uei-chow Fu and Yii(Chén ?) The panic, 
too, that was created by the circulation of 
a rumour that En-ch’éng and his colleague 
had recommended the abolition of the 
present salt collectorates caused a serious 
diminution in the receipts from the taxes 
on salt, which are fifty or sixty per cent. 
less than they were last year. And still a 
refund has to be made of capital borrowed 
to start this scheme, while the province is 
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expected to discover some fresh plan for 
replacing the income derived from the sale 
of office! The memorialist is expected to 
find, during the present year, funds to meet 
the following calls: New grants for the 
army in the north-west; pay to troops 
in the New Dominion; pay to troops 
at Huai-an; additional charitable grants 
to Shansi; grants for reorganisation 
enterprises in Yiinnan and Kuei-chow ; 
capital for working copper mines in Yiin- 
nan; nut to speak of local military ex- 
penditure. It may be seen, therefore, that 
there must be a large discrepancy between 
the income and expenditure of the prov- 
ince. With no funds whatever in hand, 
and embarrassed by debts and prospective 
claims, the memorialist, after long consul- 
tation with his committee, has come to the 
conclusion that there is no other alternative 
but to have resort again to the purchase 
system.—Rescript : Let it be as requested. 

January 4th.—(1) The following appoint- 
ments are announced. Senior Vice-Presid- 


ent, Board of Civil Office, Lin Shu BE 
(Minister of the Tsung-li Yamén) ; Senior 
Vice-President, Board of Revenue, K’un 


Kang i=s fa] ; Junior Vice-President, Board 


of Revenue, Ch’ang Hsii feR; Senior 
Vice-President, Board of Punishments, 


Sung Kuei FAKE. 


(2) Memorial from Chang Shu-shéng, 
Governor of Kuangsi. The memorialist 
has already reported to His Majesty by 
express despatched on the 16th of Novem- 
ber the details of the combined attack 
of the Imperial forces on Li Yang-ts’ai 
beyond the frontier, whom they surrounded 
and captured alive. On the 30th of No- 
vember, Féng Tzii-ts’ai, Commander-in- 
chief, wrote to say that the rebel Li had 
been ill on the 8th and 9th inst., but being 
slightly better on the 13th, he had him 
brought before him, and rigorously ques- 
tioned him in person. The rebel deposed 
as follows :—‘‘ When I gave over charge of 
the command of the Hsiin Chow brigade, 
having no hope of further advancement, 
and being unable to recal [the step I had 
taken in getting transferred to Kwangtung], 
I was constrained to return to my home, 
where I received a letter from [the rebel] 
Yeh Ch’eng-lin announcing his sincere 
desire to give in his submission ; where- 
upon I crossed the frontier with some two 
or three thousand men to invite him to 
join me that I might afford him comfort 
and consolation. In the month of February, 


I entered Shui-ya (7K, and on the 


24th of May the place was taken by the | 


Imperial troops. I then retreated into the 
hills at the back of the place, and, escaping 
from there under cover of the night, con- 
cealed myself. The Imperial troops having 
encamped [in the neighbourhood of my 
hiding-place], I came out of my own accord 
and placed my life in their hands.” The 
Commander-in-chief then directed the 
Annamese officials Chang Téng-t’an and 
others, with the officers attached to his 
(the Commander-in-chief's) forces, to 
satisfy themselves that the rebel in 
question was really the person he repre- 
sented himself to be. After this he 
handed him over to a weiyuan with 
orders to take him on to the provincial 
capital with a guard, starting on the same 
day from the head-quarters at T’ai-yuan. 
The memorialist has humbly to remark 
with reference to this matter, that the 
action of Li Yang-ts’ai in raising a number 
of men and crossing the frontier [into 
Annam], where he seized strategical posts, 
and established himself in places where it 
was dangerous to attack him, has been the 
subject of widespread talk. It has taken 
five months of strenuous effort to capture 
him, even after the recovery of Shui-ya, 
and after driving him from his various 
lairs. When pushed to such extremities 


that he was like a fish in the kettle, or a - 


caged beast, and had no place to flee to, 
he then, and only then, submitted to be 
bound. Death is indeed an insufticient 
penalty for such a crime. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the rebel in question differs 
from an ordinary rebel in this Empire, in 
that he harried the territory of a barbarian 
feudatory, the memorialist does not venture 
to take upon himself to decide whether or 
no, on his arrival at the provincial capital, 
he shall be summarily executed under the 
Imperial death-warrant, and his head sent 
to Annam. He would humbly pray His 
Majesty therefore to decide this question, 
and will respectfully await His orders. 
Copies of the Commander-in-chief’s letter, 
and of the depositions of Li Yang-ts’ai are 
forwarded to the Grand Council.—Rescript: 
A separate decree on this subject has been 
issued this day ordering the execution of 
the criminal in question at the capital of 
Kuangsi, and the transmission of his head 
to Aunam for exposure there. Let the Gov- 
ernor in question take action in obedience 
thereto. 

January 5th.—(1) The Governor of Shan- 
tung reports the rehearing of an appeal 
case, of which the following are the facts: 
Chang Hua-p’éng, a native of the An-ch’iu 
District, was on friendly terms with Chao 
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fJan. 4—5. 


Tsung-yuan and other parties to the suit 
in question, who lived in a neighbouring 
village. Chang Ssii-t’ai, Chang Hua-p’ing’s 
father, died in the summer of 1874, and 
was buried in the ancestral cemetery. In 
March 1876, the people in the adjoining 
villages used constantly to see a flame 
issuing from the top of Chang Ssii-tai’s 
grave, which caused them some alarm. It 
so happened that at this time an epidemic 
broke out in these villages, and numbers 
of people fell seriously ill, and the story of 


the flame getting about, led to theconclusion . 


that the epidemic was caused by the fear 


that the sight of it had occasioned. Chao: 
Tsung-yuan and other elders, with one : 


Wang Tso-liang and others from the Lin- 
chii District, and Hsing Chung-chieh and 
others from the Ch’ang-lo District, all sim- 
ple rustics, then called upon Chang Hua- 
p’éng to remove the coffin to put a stop to 
the epidemic. He refused, whereupon they 
applied in a body to the magistrate, who 
dismissed their application with a repri- 
mand. About a month later, one Wu- 
Shih-hu, who has absconded, and nine 
others were out shooting, and passed by 
Chang Ssii-t’ai’s grave, in which they 
noticed a hole where the earth had 
fallen in. Suspecting it to be a fox’s 
hole they thought they would smoke 
him out, and accordingly procured two 
bundles of millet stalks from a farm-yard 
outside Chao Hua-p’éng’s village, which 
they set fire to and then stopped up the 
hole with them. The result was that they 
burnt the coffin. One Ch’én Shih-ch’in 
happened to pass by at the time, and 
seeing what they were doing, came up and 
sent them off with a reprimand, putting 
out the fire at the same time, and in doing 
so he burnt his hand. Wu Shih-hu and his 
comrades, fearing that they might get into 
trouble, ran away. When Chang Hua- 
p’éng heard what had happened, he went 
to inspect the grave, and ignorant of the 
fact that the mischief had been done by 
Wu Shih-hu and his comrades, jumped to 
to the conclusion that it must have been 
Chao Tsung-yuan and the others, who had 
applied to the magistrate for the removal 
of the grave, and that they, having cir- 
culated a rumour to the effect that his 
father’s body had turned into a ‘drought 
demon,” had issued handbills convening a 
mob to go and exhume the body and burn 
it. He further imagined that Ch’én Shih- 
ch’in’s burn was caused by a gunshot wound, 
He accordingly complained to the magistrate, 
who went to inspect the coftin, and found 
that the wood only had been charred, and 
that the remains were not exposed or 
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injured. He therefore directed that they 
should be again buried. Chang Hua-p’éng 
then announced his readiness to bury them 
elsewhere, and the magistrate gave him 
permission to do as he liked in the matter. 
Chang Hua-p’éng thereupon removed them 
‘to another place. Chao Tsung-yuan and 
the others were afterwards sent for, but 
they held to their version of the story, and 
as some of the witnesses were not forth- 
coming, they were kept in custody to await 
their trial later on. Some weeks later Chang 
Hua-p’éng’s elder brother heard a false 
rumour to the effect that Chao Tsung- 
yuan and the others had again sent some 
people to destroy his father’s grave, and 
he accordingly appealed to the prefect, 
adding some accusations of bribery and 
corruption against Chao Tsung-yuan and 
his friends. The case was referred to the 
magistrate, who again issued warrants for 
the arrest of Wu Shih-hu and his comrades. 
In the month of April, Chang Hua-p’éng’s 
mother and his nephew, a child, went to a 
neighbouring village for medical treatment, 
and met one Wang Tso-liang and some 
others on their way there. Wang Tso-liang 
reproached Chang Hua-p’éng’s mother for 
letting her son drag him into the lawsuit, 
and some angry words passed between them. 
On her return home, she told her son what 
had occurred. He suspected Wang Tso- 
liang of an intention to do his mother an 
injury, and credited the death of his elder 
brother and his aunt—both of them having 
recently died, one after the other—to worry 
in connection with the lawsuit. Other 
circumstances having contributed to the 
growth of his suspicions of foul play, he 
appealed to the Governor in a moment of 
excitement, and instead of returning to 
the magistracy to attend the fresh trial 
that was ordered, went straight to Peking, 
and lodged the appeal summarised in 
the Gazette of 6th January, 1879. The 
following penalties have been awarded. 
Chang Hua-p’éng, for presenting a false 
petition, eighty blows. Chao Tsung-ynan 
and the others, being guiltless of the charges 
brought against them, are acquitted. Wu 
Shih-hu and the rest will be separately 
dealt with upon their apprehension. 
January 6th.—The Court of Censors re- 
port the receipt of the following appeal 
from one Kuo Chin-chung, a native of the 
Ch’ao-ch’éng District in the Ts’ao-chow Pre- 
fecture of Shantung: ‘‘I am twenty-four 
years of age. We have a family burial 
ground that adjoins the land of K’uei 
Ch’eng-chi, aneighbour. In the third moon 
of this year K’uei Ch’eng-chi dug a well 
which interfered with the féng-shwi of our 
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burial ground, and my father, knowing 
K’uei to be a man of a bullying and over- 
bearing disposition, remonstrated with him 
about the matter in the most quiet and 
civil way. A month later, Kuei, still bent 
on sinking his well, put some bricks around 
it, ‘and my father argued the question with 
him again, but K’uei’s son would not 
allow my father to speak, and hit 
him so violent a blow over the ear 
that he fell senseless to the ground. 
I lifted my father up and carried him 
hore, but medical treatment was of no 
avail, and he died in a few days. As his 
end approached, he said to me, ‘‘ The féng- 
shut of our ancestral burial ground has been 
destroyed by K’uei, and I have lost my 
life in consequence. You must avenge me, 
and wipe out the hatred I bear him.” As 
he finished speaking, he uttered a loud cry 
and passed away. I went and lodged a 
complaint at the magistracy, but K’uei 
was beforehand with me, and bribed them 
not to hold an inquest. The head of the 
tithing then tried to get me to compromise, 
but I refused, and lodged a complaint at 
the prefecture, but the head of the tithing 
had bribed the underlings, and I could not 
get the prefect to order an inquest. I 
then went to the Taotai and the Governor, 
but they refused to hear the case in person, 
and as before, sent it back to the magis- 
trate. The head of the tithing then went 
to my mother’s house with a number of 
people and beat her, after which they tried 
to drag her away to the provincial capital, 
but he let her off on payment of five strings 
of cash which she was frightened into 
giving. K’uei’s relations, too, armed them- 
selves and laid in wait for me to kill me, 
and I, seeing no chance of obtaining redress 
for the destruction of the féng-shui of my 


- ancestral burial ground, and the murder of 


my father, have brought my plaint to 
Peking.” Referred in the usual manner. 

No other documents of importance, 

January 7th—({1) A decree ordering a 
further series of prayers for snow to be 
offered on the 9th inst., in which His Ma- 
jesty will take a part. 

(2) A Decree. The “‘ Veritable Record ” 
of the sacred teachings of His Majesty Mu 
Tsung Yih having this day been announced 
as complete, We received the volumes in 
the Throne Hall at 5 a.m., an auspicious 
hour. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
the official body offered their congratula- 
tions. During its progress the sky was 
streaked with clouds of bright omen, and 
the heavens were illumined with the rays 
that precede the rising sun. So bright a 
harbinger of good fortune added to the joy 
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that We felt on this occasion, and as We res- 
pectfully thought on the brilliant example 
set by the Emperor Mu Tsung Yih during 
the thirteen years of his reign, characterised 
by the judicious combination of civil and 
military ability which formed the warp 
and woof, as it were, of his administration, 
a record of which is preserved in these 
volumes, We felt an earnest desire to 
imitate the deeds We heard of, and per- 
petually bear them reverently in mind. 
Under the gracious teaching of Their Ma- 
jesties the Empresses, We have learned by 
the aid of daily self-examination to keep a 
restraint upon Ourselves, whereby We have 
proven secured the protection of 

eaven. Now, therefore, that this record 
has been completed, and Heaven has given 
Us this evident demonstration of good 
things to come, We have now [laid] the 
foundations of abundant prosperity for 
this our Empire for ten thousand years. 
This is good, and We rejoice thereat in 
concert with the Ministers that torm our 
Court, both high and low. It is fitting 
under these circumstances that We should 
exercise Our bounty by the liberal be- 
stowal of rewards. Those who have been 
concerned in the compilation of the work, 
are rewarded under separate decree. We 
hereby confer four degrees of honorary 
record upon the Princes of the first and 
second order who were on duty this 
day when the volumes were brought in. 
Upon the Prince of Tun, We further 
bestow a memorial board upon which 
is written in the Imperial autograph 


the four characters > iia EAE “May 


he enjoy prosperity for many years”; 
upon the Prince of Kung, We further 
bestow a memorial board upon which is 
written in the Imperial autograph the four 


characters iin Be +k fs ‘He assists in 


the Government, and supports Us in the 
practice of virtue.” Two degrees of hono- 
rary record are bestowed upon the Beiléh 
and other official members of the Imperial 
clan who assisted at the ceremony, as also 
upon the officers who read aloud the 
Eulogy, those who passed the word, and 
those who conveyed the answers. The 
rest will have one degree of honorary record 
bestowed upon them. 

(3) A decree on the same subject, eulogi- 
sing the late Emperor T’ung Chih and sum- 
marising in a few words the subjects touched 
upon in the ‘‘ Veritable Record ;” the dura- 
tion of his reign, his love for the people, 
personal attention to the government of the 
Empire, and filial piety, with the rebellions 





that he quelled, thereby securing peace . 
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throughout the Empire. His brilliant deeds 
are, like the sun and moon, visible to all. 
On succeeding to the Empire, His Majesty 
Kwang Hsii ordered a record of the deeds 
of his predecessor, and the events of his 
reign to be compiled, which has now been 
completed in 378 volumes, to which is’ 
added a supplement in 160 volumes, con- 
taining the Sacred teachings and sayings of 
his late Majesty. ‘The preparation of this 
work has occupied over five years, and 
it has been executed rapidly and well. 
Those concerned in its compilation have, 
therefore, fairly earned large rewards, and 
the Board whose duty it is are directed to | 
determine what form these shall take by re- : 
ference to the records. They will consult 
the same archives for adescription of thie 
manner in which the compilers should be ' 
feasted and the kind of presents they 
should have. 

(4) A decree conferring rewards upon the 
officers who have held the offices of Presi- 
dents or Vice-Presidents of the Veritable 
Record office. 

(5) A long memorial from Shén Pao- 
chéng and the Governor of Kiangsu reporting 
on the conduct of Ying P’u, late grain Taotai 
of Kiangsu, in obedience to Imperial decree. . 
Their report, which is summarised in the 
Gazette of the 27th December, 1879, con- | 
tains little of interest, except a curious - 
allusion to what seems to be meant for the 
Racquet Court or Fives Court at Shanghai. 
Speaking of the Bank at Shanghai of which 
the Taotai was said to be the proprietor, 
the memorialists state that there is a bank 
for the sale of bills of exchange called the 


“ Sung Shéng-ch’ang” HA Hi Fe situated 


in the British Settlement (f& fil FR) 
by the Hoek , Which may stand either 


for the Fives Court, or the Racquet Court. 
Although this bank is conducted by 
a Shansi man, the memorialists under- : 
stand that Ying P’u had some Tis. ; 
20,000 invested in the concern. With 
regard to the charge of going about the 
settlement in plain clothes in pursuit 
of pleasure, the memorialists hear that - 
Ying P’u did rent rooms in the settlement 
in order to be near the steamers which 
moored to wharves within the settlement 
area. The charge therefore of riding in a 
small chair in the foreign settlement dressed | 
in plain clothes, and of wandering about in 
pursuit of idle pleasures, is true. ' 
! 
t 
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January 8th.—No documents of impor- ' 
tance. : 
Jannuary 9th.—(1) A Decree. In a! 
former memorial from the Court of Censors, ; 
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Ts’ai, a woman of Féng-t’ien Fu, whose | our fir, tea, and other trees. We laid our 


maiden name is Chang, was stated to have 
appealed to the said Court in the matter of 
a false accusation of robbery. A decree was 
then issued commanding Ch’i Yiian and 
Ngén Fu to investigate the case and give 
judgment upon it. The Court of Censors 
now again reports that the woman Ts’ai, 
née Chang, has petitioned by proxy to the 
effect that her case has not yet been 
examined or settled, and that she, having 
returned to her native place to await 
examination in court, was ill-treated and 
wounded by Liu Kuang-ch’éng and others. 
If the above statement be true, Liu Kuang- 
ch’éng and his companions are certainly 
regardless of the law. Let Chi-yiian and 
Sung-lin collect together the witnesses and 
documents connected with the case and 
investigate it with strictness and justice. 
(2) Chih-ho, Acting President of the Court 
of Censors, and others, report that Chiang 
T’ing-lu, a native of Hunan, has personally 
appealed to their yamén in a matter of life 
and death, in which his safety and that of 
his property are both endangered. He 
states as follows :—‘‘ I am 39 years of age, 
and a native of Tao-chow in Hunan. Iam 
living at Chung P’ing-yiian, a village of 
eight families and twenty or more houses, 
situated in the west of the Tao Chow dis- 
trict. My grandfather Chiang Yu-chih 
and others, during the reign of the Em- 
peror Chien Lung, clubbed together with 
Ch’én-huang and others, and bought pro- 
perties known respectively as Yang Shih 
Yiian, Wan Shang Mu, Shu T’ou Shan, and 
Hsiao Yao P’ing. The title deeds were 
duly stamped and registered at the yamén 
and nothing was out of order. Ona sudden, 
Liao Kwan-fu, a licentiate of bad repute, 
and some other bad characters, with a 
still more disreputable man called Liao 
Chén-tsai, maliciously appropriated the 
three properties of Yang Shih Yiian, Wan 
Shang Mu and Shu T’ou Shan. Being but 
a weak man, and the village being a small 
one, I dared not dispute the question, till, 
in the second year of Kwang Hsii, another 
scoundrel, Ho Chih-ching by name, lent his 
assistance to the others, and appropriated 
the property called Hsiao Yao P’ing. 
Unaware of the fact that this property 
was originally purchased by my grand- 
father from a man called Liao, and that 
the yearly tithes were paid by Huang 
Po-chou, in proof of which the title 
receipts still existed, relying upon their 
reputation for power, they put them- 
selves at the head of several hundred vil- 
lains, and robbed and destroyed our young 
wheat, and vegetables, and cut down 
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case before the magistrate, but these 
scoundrels, with the utmost boldness, in 
the fourth month of this year, again led on 
several hundred dare-devils armed with 
flags and guns, surrounded our village for 
three days, stole seven plough oxen, cut 
down fir, tea, and other trees, and utterly 
destroyed our houses and _lime-kilns. 
Liao Chien-kow shot my brother Chiang- 
Ting-fu dead, Liao Tsung-shéng shot the 
villager Ch’én Tsai-jén, besides which four 
men and women were quite disabled with 
wounds. All this destruction of life and 
property was reported to the mayistrate. 
The magistrate then held an inquest, filled 
in the coroner’s certificates, inspected the 
destroyed property, and drew up a case at 
law, but we were not equal to Fu-ching and 
his fellows, who heavily bribed the yamén 
people from the highest to the lowest. The 
case was accordingly suppressed, and the 
loss of life falsely represented to the higher 
authorities, as arising from some trifling 
dispute about drawing water. Liao Ch’iian- 
kou and five other offenders were impri- 
soned and made the scape-goats, while the 
true offenders, Liao Chien-kow and Liao 
Tsung-shéng have not yet been taken. 
When the magistrate Li came into office, 
they bribed Li Ts’ai-hung, a scholar, and 
Chou Chi-hsien, a subordinate in the yamén, 
to combine in screening them from justice, 
so that when I petitioned the Prefect, and 
instructions were issued to proceed with 
the case, it again resulted in nothing. The 
yamén runners, Chiang Hsio and others 
took bribes, and released the six prisoners, 
Liau Chiian-kou and his fellows. Fu Ching 
then became worse than before in his un- 
bridled excesses, stopping the roads and 
destroying bridges. This spring I appealed 
to the Provincial Judge, but was again 
defeated by bribery. Suffering as we are 
under so great a wrong, we have no other 
way of redress but to bring our case to the 
Capital.” The memorialists find that this 
appeal agrees in the main with the original 
documents in the case, and they now pray 
that the matter may be subjected to a search- 
ing investigation, so that oppressors may be 
punished, and the law maintained., The 
appellants further represent that they have 
appealed at their prefecture three times, 
and once at the yaméns of the Provincial 
Governor, and Provincial Judge, respec- 
tively, but in every case without success. 
—Rescript: Noted. 

January 10th.—(1) A decree granting 
permission to Yung Lu, General-Com- 
mandant of the Gendarmerie in Peking, 
to vacate his post on the ground of ill- 
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health. Ngén Ch’eng Ax is promoted 
to the vacancy thus created. 


(2) A Decree. The Censor K’ung Hasien- 
yi states that Ma Ho-t’u, formerly Magis- 
trate of the Jén-ch’iu district in Chihli, 

_has obtained restoration to rank by means 
of bribery. Ma Ho-t’u was recommended 
by the Princes and Ministers for restora- 

* tion to rank in consideration of his services 

in connection with certain public works, 
and, on their representation, Their Ma- 
jesties the Empresses withdrew the sen- 
tence of dismissal from the public service 
to which Ma Ho-t’u had been condemned. 
The Censor in question now states that 
Ma Ho-t’u, who was dismissed with others 
who failed to stand the test of the 
periodical scrutiny, was appointed to 
duties in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Mausolea of the Empresses 

Regent ; and that it is currently reported 

that he paid the gate-man of Yung-lu 

Tis. 3,000 through one Ch’éng, the pro- 

prietor of an ink shop, to bring about his 
re-instatement. Let the recommendation 
of Ma Ho-t’u that stands on record be at 
once cancelled, and let the Board of Pun- 
ishments summon the individual called 

Ch’éng, and interrogate him minutely upon 
the several charges brought against Ma 
Ho-t’u. Li Hung-chang is also called upon 
for a report on the acts of oppression with 
which Ma Ho-t’u is charged during his 
tenure of the post of magistrate of Jén-ch’iu. 

(3) A Decree. The Censor K’ung Hsien-yi 
requests that the conduct of a certain high 
ofticer may be investigated. He states that 
Wan Ch’ing-li, President of the Board of 
Civil Office, during the twenty years that 
he has held the post of Governor Adjoint 
of the Shun-t’ien Prefecture, has made his 
chief object the acceptance of bribes and 
the monopoly of power; that he has en- 
riched himself by the patronage at his 
disposal, and has accepted birthday and 
quarterly presents, affording prompt assis- 
tance to those who were able to give him 
exceptionally heavy bribes; that he 
allowed his servants to extort fees, 
and that one of them, Chu Erh, or Chu 
Yiin-shan, who had bought a rank of the 
fifth grade, was particularly conspicuous 
in this direction, venturing even to in- 
dicate to whom appointments should be 
given, and using his inftuence on their 
behalf. Further, that the said Governor 
Adjoint had adopted one Chang Chao-féng, 
an expectant sub-prefect, as his son, and 
had on repeated occasions given him acting 
magisterial posts ; and lastly, that the said 
Governor Adjoint had the sole decision in 
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matters connected with the Governor’s 
yamén. Another Censor accuses the Gov: : 
ernor Adjoint of neglecting to report that ! 
a Secretary of the Board of Revenue who : 
was concerned in certain charges brought 
against magistrates in the Shun-t’ien pre- 
fecture, was his son-in-law. A committee 
consisting of Tsai Ling, Wéng T’ung-ho, | 
and the Court of Censors is appointed to 
investigate these charges, with the excep- 
tion of the last, which is dismissed on . 
the ground that there was no occasion 
under the peculiar circumstances, for him : 
to report the fact that the secretary in 
question was his son-in-law. 

January 11th.—(1) A decree calling upon ; 
Li Hung-chang to furnish Tls. 20,000 to . 
the Imperial Equipage Department before ; 
the closing of the seals preparatory to the = 
New Year’s holidays. This department : 
complains that an annual rental from ; 
lands in Chihli of Tls. 20,750 is due: 
them to meet their expenses, but that at : 
the present moment they have no funds at | 
all. In addition to the provision of the : 
sum above mentioned, Li Hung-chang is ‘ 
called upon to insist on payment of the ' 
arrears due, and to see that the annual 
rents are duly remitted. ‘ 


(2) The Beiléy, Yi K’uang JX FE} is ap. 
pointed Commandant of the Peking Field | 
Force. ; 

(3) Memorial from Tsén Yii-ying, Gov- : 
ernor of Kueichow, reporting the capture 
of one Yang Hai-t’ai, an ex-Brigadier. 
General, and other members of an affili-; 
ated society who had laid plans to seize’ 
the city of K’uei-yang Fu by a coup d:: 
main on the 22nd of November last. Ir; 
was their intention first to seize the ‘ hall. 
of festivities,” in which the official body’ 
were to meet on that night for festive: 
purposes. Two hundred men were to be: 
concealed in the garden at the back of 
this hall, while twenty others were to enter : 
the building, set fire to it, and murder the! 
occupants. Two other parties were tn: 
conceal themselves near the northern and} 
western gates, and various other detach- 
ments, numbering in some cases a thousand. 
and in others several hundred, were to lie i in) 
wait outside the city, and take possession ! 
of the important approaches, the signal fer: 
an attack being a gun which was to be fired 
when all was ready. ‘The authorities, how- 
ever, got intelligence of the proposed 
assault, and Yang Hai-t’ai and many others 
of the conspirators were arrested. Yan- 
Hai-t’ai and seven others have been ex- 
ecuted by the ling ch’ih process under the 
standing Imperial Death Warrant. The 
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wives of Yang and another criminal execu- 
ted at the same time will be given to some 


it military officers or soldiers as bond-ser- 


vants. Their property, if they »re found to 
have any, will be appropriated in the usual 
manner. (For decree see Gazette of 29th 
Dec., 1879.) 

(4) Ching Jui, Brigadier-General of Ma- 
lan-chén, who has been in charge of the 
works in connection with the construction 
of the two Mausolea for the Empresses 


; Regent, reports his intention to return to 


his yamén at Ma-lan-chén, now that his 
services as comptroller of works are no 
longer required. He has appointed the 
necessary custodians of the various build- 
ings. If he is favoured with regular remit- 
tances, he hopes to have the whole place 
planted with trees this winter. His own 
yamén at Ma-lan-chén is in a dilapidated 
condition, many of the rooms having fallen 
in, and others leaking badly. He proposes 
to devote a portion of his anti-extortion 
allowance to putting the place in sufficient 
repair to enable him to occupy it. 


January 12th.—(1) Yo Nien We 7B is 


appointed Sub-Chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat with brevet rank of Vice- 
President of the Board of Civil Office. 

(2) Wu T’ing-fén Sa FEAR is appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of the Office of 
Transmission. 

(3) Decree acknowledging a memorial 
from Ching Féng and his subordinates 
reporting the escape of a banished official 
from the station at which he was placed, 
and his probable return to the Capital. 
Let the metropolitan executive take mea- 
sures to arrest the offender. 

(4) Decree acknowledging a memorial 
from Weng T’ung-ho reporting that he is 
related by marriage to Wan Clving-li and 
asking whether he should on that account 
withdraw from the commission of enquiry 
to be held upon the latter. (See Gazette of 
10th January). Let him hold the enquiry 
in concert with Tsai Ling and his colleagues. 
There is no necessity for his withdrawal. 

(5) Wang Ssii-i, Financial Commissioner 
and Acting Governor of Shénsi reports the 
trial of the following case of adultery and 
murder, and the sentence passed upon the 
offenders. Li Chih-chiang, a native of 


;, Wei-nan Hsien, was living in the same 


house with his rephew Li Yén-érh, but did 
not take his meals with him. In the fourth 

ear of Kwang Hsii and the sixth moon, 
a Yén-érh went away, and Li Chih-chiang 
took advantage of the opportunity to carry 
on illicit intercourse with Li Ma shih, Li 
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Yén-érh’s wife, which offence was repeated 
frequently. Li Yén-érh was at first un- 
aware of the state of the case, but after a 
while the affair became a subject of gossip, 
and he hearing of it, quarrelled with his wife, 
and made up his mind to live no longer 
with his uncle. Li Chih-chiang, fearing 
that the object of his affections would be 
taken away from him, formed a scheme 
with Li Ma shih to murder Li Yén-érh so 
that they might continue to live together, 
and they decided to carry out their plot the 
same night. Li Yén-érh returned in the 
afternoon, and when he retired for the 
night, his wife half closed the door and lay 
down by his side. At midnight, Li Yén-érh 
being sound asleep and snoring, Li Chih- 
chiang entered the room with a knife 
in his hand. The lamp was still alight, 
and Li Ma shih rose hastily, and held 
down her husband by the legs, while Li 
Chih-chiang stabbed him on both sides. Li 
Yén-érh awoke with a cry, and tried to 
rise, but Li Chih-chiang stabbed him again 
in the stomach and quickly killed him. 
The two then took the dead body and 
buried it in the cattle-yard, washing away 
all traces of blood from the kang. Li 
Chih-chiang, in order to prevent the murder 
from becoming known, gave out that his 
nephew had gone away and had not come 
back again, while he made a pretence of 
searching for him. On the 24th of the 
intercalary third moon of the present year, 
T’ien Chao-chieh, uncle of the deceased, 
came to visit his nephew, and found out 
the true state of the case. He reported 
it to the head of the tithing, and the 
murderers were arrested and handed 
over to the magistrate. The punishment 
laid down hy the laws is, for the woman, 
death by the process of ‘‘ ling chih,” and 
for the man ‘ chan li chiieh”” or summary 
decapitation, and the memorialist requests 
the Imperial authority for the execution of 
the sentence.—Rescript : Let the Board of 
Punishments decide this matter with all 
despatch. 

January 13th.—(1-3) Memorials from the 
Vice-Presidents of the Imperial granaries 
at Peking reporting the arrival in full of 
the various consignments of grain for the 
Capital at T’ung Chow, and soliciting the 
bestowal of rewards upon the officers to 
whose efforts this satisfactory state of 
things is due. (See Gazette of 27th Dec.) 

(4) Memorial from the Governor-General 
of Min Ché reporting the forwarding of a 
second instalment of funds to Peking. 
The contributions to the Capital from 
Fuhkien for the year 1879 were assessed as 
follows :— 
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Taxes on tea for the office of the Ts. 
Imperial Household 
Lekin on opium 
Additional contribution from Cus- 
toms and lekin receipts 


Tls. 200,000 


Of this amount the following sums have 
already been remitted, as reported to His 





Majesty, 
For the expenses of the office of Tis. 
the Imperial Household......... 35,000 
Leki on Oplum .........cccseseeseeeeee 30,000 
Additional contribution from Cus- 
toms and lekin receipts ......... 20,000 
85,000 


The attention of His’ Majesty has long 
been invited to the fact that the receipts 
from regular duties and lekin in the pro- 
vince of Fuhkien are not equal to the ex- 
penditure, but as the supply of contri- 
butions to the Capital is a matter that will 
admit of no delay, the memorialist has now 
succeeded in raising a further remittance 
of the following sums. 


For the expenses of the office of Tis, 
the Imperial Household......... 15,000 
Lekin on opium ............ secsseseeree 10,000 
Additional contribution from Cus- 
toms and lekin receipts ......... 30,000 
55,000 


This sum will be taken to Peking in 
bills. issued by registered merchants, and 
the officer in charge of the remittance 
proposes to leave on the 3rd Deceinber. 

(5) Memorial from Wu Yuan-ping, Gov- 
ernor of Kiangsu, soliciting the bestowal 
of a posthumous mark of distinction upon 
a young woman called Huang, the niece of 
an acting sub-director of studies, who died 
under the following circumstances. She 
was betrothed to one Hsii Ping-kuei, an 
expectant magistrate in Kiangsu, a widower. 
He died, however, on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1878, before the marriage had taken 
place, and the girl determined to destroy 
herself and follow him to the grave. Her 
mother, after much persuasion, got her to 
consent to go over to her affianced husband’s 
family and consider herself his widow. Al- 
though outwardly yielding to her mother’s 
wishes, she was constantly attempting to 
leave off eating, having never abandoned 
her resolution to destroy herself. Her mo- 
ther and prospective mother-in-law finally 
decided that she should go to Soochow, 
the home of her betrothed, on the 4th of 
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April, 1879, and formally join that house- 
hold. After having done so, she said 
“Everyone says that I ought to join my 
husband in the grave, and my sense of 
what is right will not allow me tv live.” 
Thenceforward she would let neither rice 
nor water pass her lips. The sons of 
Hsii Ping-kuei by his first wife surrounded 
her, and besought her with tears of sorrow 
to take food, bnt she firmly adhered to 
her early resolution, and died four days 
after she had entered her new home. 
Rescript : Let posthumous marks of ap- 
probation be bestowed upon her. 

(6) A loug memorial from Li Hung-chang, 
praying for permission to extend the sale- 
able limit of the salt licences issued for the 
Ch’ang-lu area to five years, as it is quite 
impossible to dispvse of them within the 
limit of time for which they are issued. 
The memorial, which is full of technicali- 
ties, is not particularly interesting. His 
request is referred by Rescript to the 
Board of Revenue. 

January 14th.—(Court Circular.) Wén 
Pin, Director-General of Grain Transport, 
paid his respects on arrival at Peking and 
had audience the same day. 

(1) A decree committing Ting Pao-chén, 
Governor-General of Szechuen, to the 
Board for the infliction of a penalty for his 
carelessness in omitting to append the date 
to a memorial submitted by him reporting 
the conclusion of the examination for mili- 
tary chi jén in that province. 

(2) Joint memorial from Li Hung-chang 
and the Governor of Honan, reporting the 
result of the enquiries instituted respect- 
ing the loss of eleven boxes of treasure in 
the passage of the river Chang, which 
forms the boundary between Honan and 
Chihli, on the 12th of August, 1879. The 
circumstances under which this loss occurred 
were reported in a memorial, published 
in the Gazettes of 15th September, and on 
the 26th of the same month the high au- 
thorities of both provinces were directed 
by decree to appoint deputies to hold an 
enquiry into tlhe matter. These officers 
have now presented their report, which is 
to the following effect :—Having surveyed 
the scene of the accident, they find that the 
southern portion of the Chang river is in 
An-yang Hsien in Honan, and that the 
northern portion is in the jurisdiction of 
Tz’ti Chow. Boundary stones are erected 
on the north of the small town of Féng-lo 
in An-yang, and to the south of that 
of Chiang-wu in Tz’i Chow. The main 
stream that runs between these boun- 
dary stones takes a very erratic course, 
sometimes trending northwards and at 
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others southwards, while the bed of the 
river is constantly varying. When the 
water is low it is about one or two li in 
width, and sand-banks are visible where 
there is no current ; when the river rises 
it becomes a vast sheet of water seven or 
eight li in width. Ou the 12th of August, 
when the consignment of treasure from 
Hupeh sent on from An-yang was about to 
cross the river, the stream was flowing in a 
southerly direction close under Féng-lo 
Chén, and sand-banks were visible in the 
middle of the river. When the boats, on 
which the carts were placed, had passed 
these sand-banks, however, the ‘‘ mountain 
water” suddenly camedown, and theshallows 
were converted into a strong current, which 
carried away the boats with the last part of 
the treasure. In the autumn the river took 
a northerly course, so that the spot at 
which the treasure was lost was then 
on the south of the main stream. It 
has hitherto been the practice in the case 
of convoys southward for the officers to see 
their charge over the river and to hand 
over on the southern bank, the converse 
being done in the case of convoys north- 
ward. No other boundary-marks are 
erected than those previously referred to, 
as it impossible, owing to the shifting 
nature of the river, to place boundary- 
marks upon the sand-banks in its centre. 
The loss of the treasure on the occasion in 
question occurred to the north of the Féng- 
lo Chén boundary-stone, and to the south: 
of the Chiang-w u Ch’éng boundary-stone, 
the intervening space being occupied by 
the changing sand-banks which are dry at 
one time and submerged at another. As 
far as Tz’t Chow was concerned, therefore, 
the treasure had already been ferried over 
the limits of that jurisdiction, though it 
had not been taken over, and as far as An- 
yang was concerned, the river had been 
crossed, but the treasure had not been 
handed over, and it was lost just in the 
interval between its being handed over and 
its being taken delivery of by a coincidence 
that could neither be fureseen nor averted. 
The memorialists find that the report con- 
tains a true statement of the case, and that 
the loss did, in effect, occur during the in- 
terval between handing over the treasure 
and taking delivery of it. Every effort has 
been made to recover ‘the money, but the 
width of the river and the depth of the sand 
have frustrated all attempts. They would 
suggest that, in view of the circumstances 
of the case, and the fact that the accident 
could not be attributed to any want of 
care on the part of the people in charge, 
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obligation to make good loss of Government 
property should be applied in this instance. 
The law in question runs to the following 
effect : ‘In the matter of the conveyance 
of Government property, should the vessel 
in which such property is being conveyed 
meet with bad weather; fire that is not 
caused by the responsible individuals, or is 
communicated from other conflagrations ; 
theft, brigandage, or other unforeseen 
calamity, whereby loss or injury to the 
said Government property is caused, the 
matter shall be reported to the proper 
authorities, a survey shall be held, and the 
persons in charge absolved from punish- 
ment [if their story is found to be cor- 
rect.]”’ Referred to the Board. 

(3) Postscript memorial from Li Hung- 
chang praying for the remission of the 
penalties to which certain of the authori- 
ties at Tientsin had rendered themselves 
liable by their failure in the first instance 
to apprehend the thieves who robbed a 
money-shop in the Tan-chieh outside that 
city in the month of September last. More 
than half of the criminals concerned have 
now been captured and executed. Granted 
by Rescript. 

January 15th.—(1) A Decree. The 
Court of Censors memorialise on behalf of 
Ho Chin-show, Prefect of Yang-chow in 
Kiangsu, who requests that the number of 
officials on committees of deliberation may 
be extended. When the State, in the case 
of matters of great importance directs the 
high officers of the Court to deliberate to- 
gether, the expectation is that their en- 
quiries will result in the unanimous adop- 
tion of a plan of action, and the individuals 
composing this deliberative committee will 
of course be [guided] by fixed rules. That, 
as the memorialist suggests, officers of high 
and low degree should deliberate together, | 
is a procedure that has not hitherto been re- 
cognised. Should any officials in the Capital 
or the provinces, or any high officers in 
retirement at their homes, have views upon 
the subject that is now under deliberation, 
they are at liberty either to submit a 
memorial themselves, or to request [com- 
petent officers] to do so, in which they may 
openly speak out the truth. The request 
for the extension of committees of deliber- 
ation need not be taken into consideration. 

(2) Ting Pao-chen memorialises to the 
effect that the spirits of Li Ping, his son, 
and the Tartar General Yang Sst, worship- 
ped at a certain temple in the town of Kuan 
Hsien in Szechuen, have repeatedly miracu- 
lously intervened in averting calamities, 
and requests that their names may be re- 


the law which secures immunity from an | corded and tablets granted in their honour. 
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In the summer of the fourth year of Kwang 
Hsii, the waters of the river having risen to 
an unusual height, the officials and people 
of the district prayed to these deities, who 
immediately caused the waters to subside 
into their natural courses, thus removing 
the danger and securing a year of abundance 
and prosperity, an act truly worthy of gra- 
titude. Rescript: Let the Imperial Col- 
lege of Inscriptions reverently prepare three 
tablets to be suspended in the temple by 
Ting Pao-chén, and let the Board of Cere- 
monies deliberate and report as to the pro- 
priety of the recording of their names. 

(3) Memorial from Ming Hsiin, Superin- 
tendent of Imperial Manufactories at Nan- 
king, reporting the completion of numerous 
orders for silk, satin, and other fabrics to be 
supplied for the chief indent for the year 
1878. These fabrics include 280 pieces of 
satin ordered by the Board of Revenue, 
and 891 pieces of the same material ordered 
by the office of the Privy Purse, together 
with 500 pieces of fine linen of various 
colours, and 50 handkerchiefs ordered by 
the same department, as well as various 
other orders, for the execution of which a 
sum of Tis. 40,000 was granted by the 
Governor-General of the Two Kiang. 

The report of the rehearing of an appeal 
case, and a long memorial from the Censor 
Ko Ching suggesting means for the ameli- 
oration of the condition of the Tsung shih, 
or lineal descendants of the Imperial an- 
cestry, occupy the remainder of this day’s 
Gazette. 

January 16th.—(1) A Decree. The Han- 
lin Yuan presents memorials on behalf of 
the Compiler Wang Yén-k’an and others, 
and the shu-chi-shih, or Bachelor, Shéng 
Yi respectively. The Court of Trans- 
mission also presents a memorial on behalf 
of Chang Chih-tung, Groom of the Library. 
Let these papers be handed over to the 
committee of high officers now sitting, who 
will take their contents into consideration 
together with the other matters upon which 
they are deliberating. 

(2) Memorial from the Censor T’ien Han- 
ch’ih, pointing out certain abuses that exist 
in the courts of department and district 
magistrates, notoriously in certain districts 
in the province of Chihli. These abuses he 
divides into four categories, viz., (1) The 
purchase of the privilege of serving war- 
rants ; (2) the extortion of cart-hire by the 
people serving these warrants from those 
upon whom they are served ; (3) fees to 
underlings which are demanded before a 
case can come into Court, that are made 
compulsory on the parties interested, who 
are prevented even from abandoning their 
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suit until these demands are satisfied ; (4) 
*Carbitration fees” so-called, which are 
exacted from litigants who have decided 
to compromise their case, and are not 
allowed to file a petition to that effect in 
the Court until the underlings are feed. 

(3) Ming Hsiin reports the completion 
of an order for thirty pieces of flowered 
yellow silk, and fifteen pieces of plain 
yellow silk to be used in the preparation 


of cases for the ‘‘ Veritable Record’? and | 


slips to be pasted on each volume. 


The rehearing of an uninteresting appeal , 
case from Shantuny, announcements from - 


the out-going and incoming Superintendents 
of Imperial Manufactories at Soochow, of 
their retirement from and assumption of 
office respectively, with a return of salt 


duties transmitted to Peking by Li Hung- | 


chang, occupy the remainder of this day’s : 


Gazette. 


January 17th.—(Court Circular.) The 
Governor of Shun-t’ien Fu reports a fall of 
snow in the capital to the depth of an inch 
and upwards. 


(2) A Decree. Wu Yuan-ping memorial- 
ises requesting that a record of the ad- 
ministrative acts of a deceased Governor- 
General may be drawn up by the State 
Historiographer’s Office, and that memorial 
temples may be specially erected in his 
honour. Shén Pao-chéng, Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Two Kiang provinces, deceased, 
commenced his [provincial career] as pre- 
fect of Kiukiang, from whence he was 
transferred to the prefecture of Kuang 
Hsin in that province, When the Canton 
rebels overspread the Empire like birds of 
prey, he held the city against them, and 
raised the blockade by hard fighting. He 
was then appointed Taotai of the Chi, 
Nan, Kan, Ning circuits in Kiangsi, and 
assisted in the organisation of militia in 
that province. In the year 1862 he was 
appointed Governor of Kiangsi. He 
was honoured with the special apprecia- 
tion of two Emperors and strove with all 
his strength to repay the confidence that 
was reposed in him. When the Canton 
rebels had concentrated their energies for 
a descent ‘upon Kiangsi, Shén Pao-chéng 
availed himself of the opportunities afforded 
to keep them out and exterminate them, 
obtaining victories over them in a succes- 
sion of battles, thus securing the safety of 
the province to an extent that was truly 
considerable. Afterwards, he gave his 
mind and energies to the organisation of 
a navy, which he was the first tu reduce to 
aaystem. [While Acting Governor of Fuh- 
kien] he was still more unsparing in the 
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labour he brought to bear upon the pacifi- 
cation of the Formosa aborigines and the 
development of the resources of the country, 
while he unostentatiously suppressed the 
evils from internal disorder that prevailed. 
When he came to be Governor-General of 
the Two Kiang, he devoted himself with 
sincerity of purpose and true energy to the 
work of administrative reform, thereby 
mercifully protecting the vital interests of 
the common people, walking in the same 
paths as he did when Governor of Kiangsi. 
His meritorious actions are indeed made 
manifest to all, and We direct that they be 
placed on record in the State Historiogra- 
pher’s office. We also sanction the erection 
of special sacrificial temples in his honour 
at Nanking, and in the other provinces in 
which he established a reputation for him- 
self, that his loyalty and devotion may be 
made manifest. 

(2) Further prayers for snow are ordered 
to be held on the 20th inst. His Majesty 
will take part in the ceremony. 

(3) Joint memorial from Tso Tsung- 
ang, Governor General of Shénsi and 
Kansu, and Yang Ch’ang-chiin, Assistant 
Administrator, recently appointed Financial 
Commissioner of Kansu. They would 
humbly observe that Kansu is an import- 
ant region from the fact of its being a 
frontier province, and military organisation 
is one of the chief considerations there to 
be kept in view. Order having now been 
restored, it becomes necessary to withdraw 
the irregulars that were enrolled for pur- 
poses of defence, that the regular troops 
may be restored, the numbers of whom 
should be reduced in the interests of econo- 
my. The memorialists were engaged some 
years ayo in the reduction of the forces in 


' Fuhkien and Chékiang, and the increase of 


the pay of those retained, and the measures 
they then adopted were attended with so 
fair an amount of success that the military 
system of these two provinces was undoubt- 
edly improved thereby. On the arrival of 
the memorialist Ch’ang-chiin in Shénsi 
Jast winter, the memorialist Tsung-t’ang 
pointed out to His Majesty the necessity 
for adopting certain modifications in the 
military organisation of Kansu, and begged 
that Yang Ch’ang-chiin might be allowed 
to take the management of these reforms 
in consultation with himself. ‘This request 
was granted by decree, and the memorialists 
now beg respectfully to observe that reg- 
ular troops are established as a precaution 
against emergencies, and for the protection 
of the frontier ; hence, the question of their 
strength or weakness is one of special 
importance. The Empire has maintained 
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a [standing] army for over two hundred 
years, at a [large] annual cost to the 
exchequer, and the fact that, during the 
recent operations, the standing army has 
been of no service whatever, is attributable 
to the excess of their numbers and the 
poorness of their pay. Now, the value of 
troops lies in their efficiency rather than 
in their numbers, and to discover their 
capacity for fighting, the point that must be 
considered is the efficiency of their drill, 
and this efticiency depends upon whether 
they are sufficiently paid or not. When 
soldiers are hungry and exhausted by 
want, their domestic concerns occupy 
their attention, to the exclusion of their 
military duties, and permission to get a 
living by other means cannot be refused 
them. ‘The consequence is that their aims 
and interests are divided, their bodily 
energies are exhausted [by other work], 
and they lose their dexterity from want of 
practice. Officers and men are not familiar 
with each other, so that, to say nothing 
about ‘‘ driving” them against an enemy, 
it is almost impossible to get them to attend 
their drills with regularity. They are, in 
fact, regular soldiers in name, but in reality 
they differ in no way from idle common 
people, and, like destructive insects, cumber 
the ground. The feebleness and laxity of 
military administration in other provinces, 
though attributable to more than one 
abuse, arises chiefly from excess of numbers 
and poorness of pay, which prevents 
diligence in the holding of drills. Original- 
ly, the pay allowed had a higher value 
than afterwards, and so, as it was not 
broken up into different portions [by 
giving more to one class than another], a 
large number of troops was obtained, with- 
out reference, apparently, to the fact that, 
if troops are not drilled there may as well 
be none at all, or if they are not drilled 
into a state of efficiency, they may as well 
not be drilled at all. Although by this 
method a saving of pay is nominally effected, 
as a matter of fact this smaller expenditure 
seems to be utterly thrown away. The ques- 
tion was discussed in detail by the memori- 
alist in his memorial in the year 1866 on the 
subject of the reduction of the armies of 
Fuhkien and Chékiang. Kansu is a prov- 
ince that has produced much military 
talent. The people are hardy and capable 
of endurance, and incomparably superior 
to the troops of other provinces; never- 
theless, in the re-capture of the various 
prefectures lost during the late Mahom- 
medan rebellion irregulars had to be 
trusted to entirely, for not a single regi- 
ment of local troops could be raised, while 
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mutinies for arrears of pay were incidents 
of frequent occurrence. It is not that the 
number of regular troops is not large, but 
the pay originally allotted them, poor as it 
was, has been so reduced time after time 
that, though the cavalry can support them- 
selves by the official duties they are called 
upon to perform, the infantry suffer from 
such excessive poverty that they cannot 
be made use of. The revenue of Kansu is 
so small, and the army so Jarye, that other 
provinces are depended upon for grants in 
aid for the pay of the latter, and when 
these supplies fail to arrive, troubles arise. 
The evils caused by an idle infantry and 
overbearing cavalry are of long growth, 
and it is impossible to hope for their 
transformation from feebleness to strength, 
unless the question of a change of system 
be at once taken into consideration. Funds 
will not admit of the retention of irregulars 
for any length of time, and a total disband- 
ment of the army will leave the province 
totally unprepared for emergencies. A re- 
turn to the old system precludes all hope 
of removing the evils complained of, and 
any project involving increased expenditure 
must fail for want of funds. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the memorialists, after careful 
consideration, have come to the conclusion 
that, in accordance with the precedent 
afforded in the case of Fuhkien and Ché- 
kiang, reductions in the number of troops 
should at once be made wherever these 
can be withdrawn, and the saving of pay 
thus effected be applied to the augmenta- 
tion of that of the troops that are left, 
whereby, perhaps, these latter will become 
less fettered and may be compelled to pay 
more attention to drill. The pay of the 
officers, also, should be supplemented, and 
all such abuses as personification, appear- 
ing only on occasional duty, registration 
of names [in order to draw pay], and 
refusal of military duties, be put a stop 
to. By this means, while the expenditure 
is not increased, military administration 
will, it is hoped, be improved. Kansu in 
early days was regarded as a most import- 
ant frontier region, and in the reign of 
Yung-chéng the standing army of this prov- 
ince was larger than that of any of the 
interior provinces. It was afterwards re- 
duced at one time and another to the fol- 
lowing commands. (1) A provincial Com- 
mander-in-chief ; (2) four Brigade Gene- 
rals; (3) a Governor-General’s brigade ; 
(4) the stationary garrison in Kansu under 
the control of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Making a total, counting cavalry and in- 
fantry, of 57,400 odd, inclusive of the 





Dominion, the members of which were 
changed [periodically.] The annual esti- | 
mates required for the maintenance of - 
this force amounted Ts. 786,600 ;'355,400 
piculs of first quality rice, 112,100 piculs 
of corn for horses, with 8,003,500 bundles 
of forage, besides Ts. 31,300 for expendi- | 
ture on public service in connection with 
the above force. The maintenance of this 
large force in the first instance was origin- 
ally due to the importance of the province | 
as a military frontier, contiguous on the 
north with the Mongol tribes, on the south 
with the Mahommedan aborigines, and on ‘ 
the west with the New Dominion. Regarded 
from the stand-point of the present time, 
all the cities in the New Dominion have been 
by gradual steps reduced to order, and the 
question of establishing a separate mili- 
tary command in that region is now under 
consideration. Kansu will then be an 
interior [and not a frontier province] and 
there will be a gradual diminution in the 
movement of troops [to the New Dominion 
that now periodically takes place.] The 
Mongol princes, dukes, beiléh and daidji 
guard the frontier, along which they are 
distributed, and have now so long been 
brought under the influence of civilisation 
that they are twice as tractable as they 
used to be. This being the case, the Pei | 
Inu, or Sungaria, no longer requires to be : 
heavily garrisoned. As regards the Nan 
Shan or Southern region (? Kashgaria), the 
Mahommedan tribes there are constantly 
on the watch for opportunities to commit 
pillage and murder, but there is no lack of 
strategical points [by the maintenance of 
which their advance can be checked], and 
if garrisons be placed at all these points, 
there will be complete security against un- 
foreseen emergencies. In the Ning-hsia 
and other prefectures, Ho-t’ao is the region 
that has always caused the greatest anxiety. 
The troubles in that quarter have, however, : 
long been reduced [to a minimum], and it | 
now provides supplies to the frontier region. 
Although the region in the jurisdiction of | 
Hsi-ning and Ho Chow derives some im- | 
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portance from the fact that it dovetails with , 
the country of the Sala aborigines, the Ma- 
hommedan affairs being now quiet, it does 
not require a large force to keep these small 
gangs of banditti in check. In short, times 
have changed, and so some of the troops, 
may safely be withdrawn. The memorialists, | 
therefore, now propose to reduce the num- | 
bers of the troops in the respective divi- ; 
sions of the Governor-General, Commander- 
in-chief, and Brigade Generals as far as the | 
exigencies of the various localities admit, | 


defence corps of 9,000 odd for the New | maintaining as heretofore the three branches : 
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of cavalry, infantry, and stationary troops. 
The number of cavalry in Kansu is, com- 
paratively speaking, large, and though they 
are necessary for frontier service, the in- 
fantry should always predominate over the 
cavalry in an army drawn up in order of 
battle. Hence a diminution in the number 
of cavalry is practicable. The three branch- 
es, viz., cavalry, infantry, and stationary 
troops, within the frontier are at present 
disposed in a most irregular manner with- 
out any approach to uniformity, for al- 
though a reduction in this place or an 
addition in that was not originally effected 
without some cause, the present condi- 
tion of affairs suggests the necessity of 
a modification of previous arrangements. 
It is proposed to issue the rations of grain 
or fodder to be granted to the reduced 
number of troops in money instead of kind, 
as this arrangement will be better both for 
man and beast. The memorial concludes 
with a repetition of their conviction that 
the proper system to be followed in the 
reduction of the army and the increase of 
pay to those retained should be that adopted 
by them in Chékiang and Fuhkien. When 
the contemplated increase of pay has been 
given, a saving of some Tls. 600,000 or 
Tls. 700,000 will still be effected, which 
will be devoted to the expenditure entailed 
by the creation of the New Dominion into 
Rescript : Let 
the Board concerned consider and report. 
January 18th.—(1) Memorial from P’an 
Tsu-yiu, Governor of Hupeh, reporting 


_ that the embankments at Wan Ch’éng in 


the Ching-chow Prefecture, have success- 
fully stood the pressure of the three great 


, freshets in the Ching-chiang River. These 


works protect the whole of the Prefecture 
of Ching-chow, and are therefore of great 
importance. It would have been the duty 
of the memorialist this year to inspect 
them, but his time was so fully occupied 
with the work of military organisation upon 
which he was engaged, that he deputed the 
Taotai Sun Chia-ku as reported to His 
Majesty, to undertake the inspection in 
his stead. This officer, however, was pro- 
moted to the post of Judge of Chékiang, 
so the duty was relegated to Fang Ta-t’i, 
his temporary successor. The Taotai of 
the Ching Yi circuit, who eventually re- 
placed Sun Chia-ku now reports that the 
embankments were exposed to great pres- 
sure during the three freshets of summer, 
midsummer, and autumn, and at times the 
danger was imminent. By the strenuous 
exertions, however, of the Executive, who 
were active in their precautions at all times 
and in all weathers, the danger was averted 
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and safety secured. The period of ‘ hoar 
frost” has now passed by, the waters have 
subsided, and the embankments are firm 
and substantial.—Rescript : Noted. 

(2) Memorial from Chou Héng-ch’i, re- 
porting the result of his investigation into 
the circumstances of the loss of Tls. 5,930 
of treasure on its way from Kiukiang to 
Peking at a place called Lung Chia K’ou 
in the Tung-ah district in Shantung, upon 
which occasion several servants of the officer 
in charge, as well as runners forming the 
escort, were drowned, (see Gazette of 16th 
December, 1879.) Two otticers were directed 
to proceed to the spot and make enquiries 
into the accident, as there were several 
suspicious circumstances counected with it, 
orders being given at the same time for 
the balance of the treasure to be forwarded 
to Peking. These officers have now sent 
in their report, which is to the following 
effect. The postal road from Tung-p’ing to 
Tung-ah does not meet the Yellow River, 


‘but after heavy rains it becomes almost. 


impassable. At a large bridge about five 
li from the town of Tung-p’ing, there is a 
branch river connecting with the Huang 
Ho, which at these seasons is crossed by a 
ferry. On the 26th of October last, Ko 
Ching-nan, the weiyuan in charge of the 
treasure, left Tung-j’ing-chou, the sub- 
prefect having hired carts for him and, 
as required by statute, having furnished 
him with an escort. When they arrived 
at the bridge previously referred to, the 
escort and the weiyuan’s servants hired 
four boats with the intention of guing down 
the river into the Huang Ho, and thence to 
a place in the Tung-ah district, as this was 
a more convenient route than that by the 
the road. A northern wind was blowing 
on the day in question, and although 
towards evening the wind dropped, it had 
caused such a current in the Huang Ho 
that a number of vessels had anchored or 
moored in the mouth of the creek, not 
being able to proceed. ‘The boats with the 
treasure had such difficulty in making head- 
way against the wind that it was dark 
before they got to the Yellow River, where 
they had a strong current to contend with. 
Ko Ching-nan reached the place they were 
making for as did another of the boats, 
and they got everything ashore, but the 
other two, in which were servants and 
runners, ran alongside some salt junks at 
anchor, and appealed for assistance. The 
whole of the treasure from one of them, 
consisting of twenty logs, was got on 
to one of the salt junks, and sixteen 
of the logs had been landed, when the 
junk suddenly broke from her moorings 
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and upset with the remaining four logs, 
which were lost. The people on the fourth 
boat also proceeded to move their treasure 
on to a salt junk, but the latter also broke 
away from her moorings when two logs had 
been moved on board of her, and, as in the 
case of the other, upset and went down, 
drowning a servant, and a carter who had 
gone on board of her to receive the treasure, 
exclusive of some boatmen. The boat on 
which the remainder of the treasure was, 
broke adrift and floated down to a creek 
some distance below. In all, six logs of 
treasure were lost, containing Tls. 5,930. 
The magistrate of Tung-ah Hsien had sent 
an escort to meet the treasure on its 
arrival at the limits of his jurisdiction, 
upon advice of its approach, and was 
in no way responsible for the change of 
route that had been adopted by the weiywan 
in charge. Rewards had been offered for 
the recovery of the missing treasure, and 
people were daily at work with this object, 
but the water was deep and there was such 
a quantity of shifting sand in the bed of 
the river that these efforts had so far not 
been attended with success. A report was 
also received from the magistrate of the 
Tung-ah district that the weiywan had 
already started on his forward journey with 
the balance of the treasure. ‘This was 
followed by an announcement from the 
magistrate of the Shih-p’ing district to the 
effect that this weiywan had on arrival 
at a place called Chiao ch’ang p’u in 
the Tung-ah district, suddenly mounted his 
horse, and ridden away in the direction 
from whence hie had come. His servant 
was afraid to leave the treasure, so he took 
it on to the Shih-p’ing Hsien, and having 
reported his master’s disappearance, run- 
ners were sent to look for him. They found 
him lying dead in a village in the Tung-ah 
district, and the matter was reported to 
memorialist, who deputed an ofticer to 
enquire into the circumstances of the wei- 
yuan's death. This enquiry showed that 
the weiyuvan had died from swallowing 
opium, and the testimony of his servants 
proved that he had been induced to destroy 
himself in consequence of the loss of the 
treasure with which he had been entrusted 
weighing upon his mind. In summing 
up this story, the memorialist gives 
it as his opinion that the death of the 
weiyuan having been brought about by 
the consequences of his own act, no fur- 
ther notice need be taken of the matter. 
The Prefect of Tung-p’ing Chow is at 
fault in that his underlings did not 
take the proper route, and it is requested 
that he may be handed tu the Board for 
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the determination of a penalty. If the 


efforts now being made for the recovery of : 
the treasure prove unsuccessful, the memor- ! 
ialist proposes to consult the Governor of | 
Kiangsi as to the propriety of the latter | 
making good the loss, such being the Se i 

et it 


laid down by statute. 


Rescript : 
be as requested. 


January 19th.—(1) A Decree. Some time 


since the Board of Punishments objected to 
the report furnished by Tso Tsung-t’ang on 
the murder of a number of officers and 


soldiers of the Ching-shan garrison by a ° 


degraded official called Yii Ying-chiin and 
others, on the ground that this report was 
incorrect. We thereupon directed the Gov- 
ernor-General in question to hold a second 
trial. He now reports upon the objections 
put forward by the Board after a second 
careful scrutiny of the case. The fact is 
now established that the cashiered ofticial 
Yi Ying-chiin was the chief agent in the 
murder of a number of innocent persons, 
an offence that admits of no extenuating 


circumstances, and ‘I'so0 Tsung-t’ang now re- : 


quests that the three Offices forming the 
Supreme Court of Judicature may be in- 
structed to consider the case. Let the Board 
of Punishments, the Court of Censors, and 
the Grand Court of Revision jointly con- 
sider this case, and determine the penalty 


to be inflicted which they will submit to 


the Throne for approval. 


(2) Memorial from the Grand Secretary, | 


Pao Yiin and the other Directors-General, 
Sub-Directors, aud Proctors enyaged 
the supervision of the preparation of the 
“‘Veritable Record” respectfully begging 
permission to decline the honours that the 
Board were directed to allot them on the 
completion of this work. Granted by 
decree earlier issued. 

(3) Memorial from Héng Hsiin, Tartar- 
General at Ch’éng-tu Fu in Szechuen, and 


in: 


Ting Pao-chéng, Acting Governor-General | 


of that province. 
Chamdo reported the despatch of an abbot 
and others with tribute for the capital in the 


When the Hw @ukt’aw at’ 


year 1876, the memorialists, in view of the ' 


famine raging in Shansi and Shénsi, the 
number of starving people there, and the 
impassable condition of the roads, requested 
His Majesty to allow them to retain the 
articles of tribute, and send them on for 
the mission. At the close of the year, the 


Grand Council wrote to say that an Im-: 
perial decree had been received to the: 


following effect. 
tain the tribute from the Lama at Chamdo, 
and to send it on for him.” Effect was ac- 
cordingly given to these instructions. ‘The 
Kuu-pwu or abbot and his suite with the 


‘*We permit them to re-; 
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tribute from Chamdo having now arrived at 
Ch’eng-tu, the memorialists directed him to 
deliver the articles to them for transmission, 
whereupon the abbot presented a humble 
petition from the hu’t’ukt’u at Chamdo to 
the effect that he and his predecessors for 
generations past had been endued with the 
Heavenly grace and they turn to the 
Imperial Throne in the sincerity of their 
devotion, as one looks towards the sun. 
Having now learnt on enquiry that the 
road was now open through Shénsi and 
Shansi, and there were no obstructions 
along it, he humbly prayed the memor- 
ialista to request His Majesty on his be- 
half to permit his abbot as heretofore, to 
repair to the Capital in conformity with 
the law and reverently gaze upon the 
Sacred Countenance, presenting in person 
the articles of tribute. 

The. memorialists would observe that the 
harvest having been fairly good this year in 
Shansi and Shénsi, this region is now quiet, 
and communication is open along the postal 
roads. The abbot from Chamdo and those 
with him having now solicited permission to 
be allowed as heretofore to go to the Capital 


. and offer their tribute, the memorialists 


ae 


It 


will respectfully await His Majesty’s com- 
minds on the subject, to which they will 
give reverent obedience. They bey to add 


_ that the abbot and his suite have brought 


presents of local products for them, but as 
they have not hitherto been in the habit 
of accepting presents, they have returned 
them all.—Rescript: Let the abbot from 
Chamdo and those with him come to Pe- 
king. The proper Yamén will take note. 

January 20th.—No documents of import- 
ance, 

January 21st.—(Court Circular.) The 
Governor of Shun-t’ien reports a fall of 
snow in the capital to the depth of four 
inches and upwards. 

(2) A decree from Their Majesties the 
Empresses. There was a decree recently 
issued ordering the Grand Secretaries, six 
Boards, nine Chief Ministries of State, the 
Han-lin Yuan, Chan Shih Fu, and the Cen- 
sorate to consider the Treaty aud Commer- 
cial Regulations negotiated by Ch’ung How, 
the memorials on this subject, submitted 
on repeated occasions by the Tsung-li Ya- 
mén, and the memorials severally presented 
by the Compiler Wang Jén-k’an, the 
Bachelor Shéng Yii, and the Groom of the 
Library Chang Chih-tung. We have now 


’ received the report of the Grand Secretaries 


and the others, together with three memo- 
randa from the Vice-President Chang Hsii, 
and memorials from the President Wan 


Ch’ing-li, the Vice-President Ch’ien Pao- 
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lien, the Tutor Chou Té-jun, the Assistant 
Supervisors Pao T’ing, Chung Yun, and 
Chang Chieh; the Supervising Censors 
Kuo Tsung-chii and others, Hsii Shang- 


-hua, Wu Chén, and Hu P’in-chih; the 


Censors K’ung Hsien-yi, Huang Yuan-shan, 
and T’ien Han-ch’ih ; with memorials from 
the second-class Secretaries Chang Hua- 
kuei and others presented by the Court of 
Censors. Memorials were also previously 
presented by Kao Wan-t’eng, Assistant 
Secretary of the Supervisorate, the Censor 
Téng Ch’ing-lin, the Sub-readers Wu La- 
pu and Wang Hsjen-ch’ien, the Compiler 
Yi Yin-lin, and the Censor Yeh Yin-fang. 
Let all these documents be delivered to the 
Princes of the first and second order, the 
Ministers of the Presence, the Grand 
Council, the Prince and Ministers of the 
Tsung-li Yamén, the Grand Secretaries, 
the six Boards, and the Court of Censors, 
who will again carefully consider the matter 
aud report to the Throne. Let the Prince 
of Ch’un also join the Committee of delib- 
eration. 

(2) Memorial from the Censor K’ung 
Hsien-yi denouncing Wan  Ch’ing-li, 
Governor-adjoint of Shun-t’ien, (See 
Gazettes of 10th and 12th January.) 

(3) Tséng Kuo-ch’iian, Governor of 
Shansi, reports the donation of a hundred 
head of plough oxen for the sufferers by 
the late famine from the Princess So-lung- 
kuo-té shih, mother of the Prince Na-mu- 
chi-lo-wang-ch’u-k’o, dzassak of the Si-lin- 
go-lo tribe. He prays His Majesty to 
determine what mark of distinction shall 
be bestowed upon this lady as a recognition 
of her liberality.—Referred to the Board. 

January 22nd.—(1) Memorial from Téng 
Ch’ing-lin, Keeper of the Seals, reporting 
an irregularity in the issue of patents of 
nobility and hereditary rank. It has 
hitherto been the custom, in the case of 
bannermen, for applicants to obtain a 
stamped certificate from the captains of 
their respective banners, and in that of 
Chinese, to procure a sealed guarantee 
from an official at the Capital, while they 
apply for these patents through the pro- 
vincial or metropolitan authorities as the 
case may be. These applications, and, 
when the applicants have purchased their 
patents, the certificates of purchase are 
received by the Boards of Civil Office and 
of War, which, after having examined tiie 
case and authorized the issue, send the 
documents in to the Imperial Chancery. 
The patents are there drawn out, sealed 
with the Imperial seal and issued to the 
applicants. The law does not spevify the 
Yameén through which they suai pass, so 
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they are sometimes issued direct from the 
Imperial Chancery and at others through 
the Boards above mentioned. Such a 
want of uniformity is likely to give rise 
to abuses, and the memorialist suggests 
that with a view to greater regularity the 
applications shall be handed in, and the 
patents issued, through the Boards of Civil 
Office and of War.—Rescript : Noted. 

(2) Memorial from Ts’én Yii-ying, Gov- 
ernor of Kueichow, referring to a memorial 
from Li P’ei-ching, the former Governor, 
representing that the province was over- 
crowded with expectant officials, and re- 
questing that no expectants of office ex- 

_ cept those belonging to the ‘‘ proper path” 
might be drafted there for one year. This 
was granted by Imperial decree. The 
memorialist now begs that, as there is still 
an unduly large number of expectant offi- 
cials in the province awaiting preferment, 
the annual appointment may be further 
delayed for two years.—Granted by Re- 
script. 

January 23rd—(1) A decree acknowledg- 
ing receipt of a joint report from Shén 
Kuei-fén, Chih Ho, and Liang Chao-huang, 
the high officers directed to investigate 
certain charges brought against some minor 
officials in Chihli by the Censor Wén Yii. 
(See Gazette of 3rd December, 1879.) They 
find that the sub-prefect Wang K’un was 
not a shopman who had purchased office, 
and that he did not, as alleged, open a shop 
after he had become the magistrate of 
Pao-ti Hsien, nor did he exhibit want of 
energy in the collection of taxes while in- 
cumbent of that post. Various other charges 
against him are also not established. They 
consider, however, that he was guilty of 
impropriety in purchasing a house in 
Peking while serving in the Shun-t’ien 
prefecture. He is accordingly ordered 
to leave the Shun-t’ien prefecture and re- 
turn to Chihli for duty, as is also the 
magistrate Chiang Chia-ch’iian, who has 
likewise been guilty of impropriety in com- 
missioning a relative to rent a tea business 
for him. The Board of Civil Office is 
further directed to inflict penalties upon 
them. The decree goes on to state that as 
there are no vacancies in the Shun-t’ien pre- 
fecture that can properly be filled by 
sub-prefects or assistant sub-prefects, in ap- 
pointing officers to vacancies in this prefec- 
ture, the Governor must consult Li Hung- 
chang in the choice of nominees, and be care- 
ful to abide strictly by rules, which they are 
called upon to draw up. Other suggestions 
made by the commission are sanctioned. 
In a separate memorial these high officers 
report that the regulations have not been 
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strictly followed in the appointment of 
officers to acting posts in the Shun-t’ien 
prefecture. The Governor-adjoint and 
others responsible for these appointments 
are called upon to be careful in future 
that these regulations are adhered to. 

(2) A decree ordering a series of thanks- 
giving services to be held for the snow that 
has lately been vouchsafed in answer to the 
State prayers that were offered. His Maj- 
esty will take a part, officiating, as usual, 
at the Ta Kao Tien. . 

(3) A decree expressing the Imperial re- 
grets at the death of T’o Yiin, Lieutenant- 
General of the Mongol Red Banner Corps. 
All official penalties recorded against 
his name are to be cancelled, he is to 
receive the posthumous honours allotted 
to Lieutenants-General, and a donation of 
Tls. 1,000 is granted for his funeral expen- 
ses, while his son is appointed a probation- 
ary Senior Secretary in the Board in which 
he is now serving as second class Secretary. 

(4) Li Ho-nien, Director-General of the 
Yellow River, reports his convalescence 
and return to duty. 

(5) Ts’én Yii-ying, Governor of Kuei- 
chow, reports the escape of a criminal 
under sentence of death by strangulation 
while on his way from Li-p’ing Fu to the 
provincial capital. The men in charge of 
him had stopped for the night at an inn, 
and the prisoner, while they were a sleep, 
managed to get out of the cage in which he 
was confined, and make his escape. When 
his guard awoke they found he had gone, 
and in spite of every effort, they could 
discover no trace of him. It is requested 
that the acting Prefect of Li-p’ing and the 
assistant magistrate of P’ing-h’siang, who 
are held responsible for the carelessness of 
the guard, may, as a preliminary step, be 
handed over to the Board for the determina- 
tion of a penalty, and be required to effect 
the re-capture of the prisoner within a year. 
Should they fail to do so, they will be re- 
ported to the Board for further penalties. 
—Granted by Rescript. 

January 24th.—(1) The Grand Council 
were honoured with the following verbal 
decree: Let the memorials presented yes- 
terday by the Prince of Su, and to-day by 
the Han Lin College, on behalf of Chou 
Kuan and his colleagues, and by the Court 
of Censors on behalf of Shen Fu-yiian and 
his colleagues, be handed over to the Prince 
of Chiin and the other high officers of 
state for deliberation and report. 

(2) Memorial from Wang Ssii-yi, acting 
Governor of Shénsi, reporting the rehear- 
ing of a petition brought by Wang Shao- 
tsu, who on the 12th April, 1879, stopped 
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the Imperial cortége on its way to the 
Mausolea. The case is as follows: Wang 
Shao-tsu was a native of Fu-p’ing Hsien in 
Shénsi. A certain Wang Shih-hsien having 
made improper overtures to his wife, he 
was bound and shut up by petitioner, 
but was afterwards rescued by his friends, 
Wang Shih-fan and others. Wang Shao- 
tau appealed to the local authorities, but 
afterwards withdrew his case, on receipt 
of pecuniary compensation from the de- 
fendants. His son afterwards dying of 
small-pox, he laid a plaint before the 
Shantung authorities to the effect that the 
lad had been beaten to death, and on being 
refused a hearing, brought his case before 
the Magistrate of his own district. He 
declined, however, to accept the decision 
that was given, appealed to the higher 
Courts of the province, and then, without 
awaiting the trial, proceeded to Peking, 
stopped the Imperial cortége at T’ung- 
chow, and presented his petition in. which 
he gave a much embellished story of his 
wrongs. For this he was sent back to 
Shénsi for trial, and according to the law 
in such cases, was sentenced to military 
servitude at a near frontier. He was 
pardoned, however, under an Act of Impe- 
rial grace, and the sentence was not given 
effect to. On returning to his home, his feel- 
ings of resentment that Wang Shih-hsien, 
the cause of all his misfortunes, should 
escape unpunished, led him to renew his 
appeal for justice. The case was once more 
given against him, and he, after selling his 
wife before the court, went a second time 
to Peking to complain. In addition to his 
own petition, to which he had made further 
considerable additions, he took two others; 
one relating to a chi jén of his district, 
Tuan Ping-liu by name, who had been de- 
graded for his connection with some dispute 
about water; and the other concerning a 
case of poisoning in a medicine shop. In 
order to present these petitions he again 
stopped the Imperial cortége at Tung-chow. 
On being relegated to Shénsi for trial, he 
was condemned to banishment to a distant 
frontier, but he died in prison before his 
sentence could be carried out. With regard 
to the other two petitions presented by 
him, both the persons concerned are dead, 
and the matters complained of have not 
therefore been yone into. 

(3) Memorial from Liu Chang-yo, Gov- 
ernor-General of Yiin-nan and Kueichow, 
reporting the capture of the rebel Li Yang- 
ts’ai in Annam on the 3rd of the 9th moon. 
The rebel Lu Chih-p’ing and his followers 
are still at large, and the memorialist has 
issued orders for a strict watch to be kept 
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on the frontier with a view to their capture. 
—Rescript : Noted. : 

January 25th.—(1) Té-k’o-chi-na, Assist- 
ant Agent at Hami, retires on the ground 
of ill-health. 

(2) Ching Féng and Hua Shang-ah report 
the escape of an ex-oflicial from Station 
No. 11 on the military post-road, where he 
was working out a sentence of banishment. 
This individual, Chou Ch’i-ch’ang by name, 
was formerly Acting Magistrate of Ku-liang 
Hsien in Kansu, and was banished in the 
year 1876 for extorting fees from the people 
when engaged in searching for cultivators 
of the poppy plant. Upon the disappear- 
ance of the convict being reported to the 
memorialists, they at once gave orders for 
search to be made in the neighbourhood of 
No. 11 and other stations, but without 
result. They have now accordingly for- 
warded a description of him to the Guvernor- 
General of Chihli, the Governor of Shan- 
tung, and the Governor of Ch’ahar, as well 
as to the Board of War. They have now 
to pray that His Majesty will direct the 
metropolitan executive to make search for 
the absconding convict. 

No other documents of importance. 


January 26th.—(1) Ch’ang Shun fj 
is appointed Assistant Agent at Hami, and 
Sha-k’o-tu-lin-cha-pu, Imperial Agent at 
Barkul, is ordered to return to his post. 
Both officers are directed to proceed post 
haste to their respective posts by Govern- 
ment stages. 

(2) T’an Chiin-p’ei, newly appointed 
Financial Commissioner of Kiangsu, reports 
his arrival and the assumption of his 
official duties. 

(3) Ting Pao-chéng, acting Governor- 
General of Szechuen, prays for the bestowal 
of a title and memorial board upon the 
presiding deity of the temple at Kuan 
Hsien, situated at the mouth of what is 
known as the Tu Chiang-yén.—Granted by 
decree earlier issued. 


(4) Memorial from the Governor-General 
of the two Kuang, and the Governor of 
Kuangtung recommending a second officer 
for the vacant post of sub-prefect of Lei- 
chow Fu in Kuangtung, their first nominee 
having been objected to by the Board of 
Civil Office, on the ground of his ineligi- 
bility. The usual account of the fresh 
nominee’s official antecedents and career is 
given, the summary occupying several pages 
of the Gazette. 

(5) Liu Ch’ang-yo, Governor-General of 
Yiin Kuei, reports the successful dispersion 
of agang of bandittinear Chén-hsiung Chow, 


whose collection in the neighbourhood of 


of that town gave considerable uneasiness 
to the inhabitants. The militia were called 
out, and, with the aid of the military, 
advanced ayainst the banditti, who muster- 
ed several hundred strong. A fight ensued, 
in which a considerable number of the 
enemy were killed and some ten or more 
of the leaders captured alive. ‘These were 
summarily dealt with after a trial had been 
held. Orders have been given for the 
pursuit and capture of those that made 
their escape after the engagement, and are 
still at large. 

January 27th.—(1) A Decree. The 
Board of Civil Ottice memorialise that 
having, in obedience to Imperial Com- 
mand, determined a severe penalty, they 
beg that Ch’ung How, Senior Vice-President 
of the Court of Censors, may be dismissed 
the public service in conformity with the 
law which provides this penalty for offences 
against the constitution. The circum- 
stances under which Ch’ung How, who was 
honoured with Our commands to go forth 
on a mission, took npou himself to start on 
his return without waiting for the Imperial 
permission to do so, are very grave, and 
the mere bestowal of dismissal upon him is 
insufficient to expiate the crime of which 
he has been guilty. Let him, xs a prelimi- 
nary step, be cashiered and arrested, and, 
after having been put to the question, let 
him be handed over to the Board of Punish- 
ments for correction. : 

(2) A Decree. The supervising Censor 
Liu Tséng memorialises that the abuses 
connected with the lekin collectorates in 
the various provinces are not of one des- 
cription alone, and he prays that orders 
may be given for the rigorous prohibition 
of the malpractices he enumerates. The 
collection of lekin as an aid to military 
expenditure was a measure for the in- 
stitution of which there was no help, and 
if, as the Censor declares, the duties in 
connection with levy of lekin have of late 
been so very lucrative that an acting 
district or department magistracy is nut so 
advantageous a post for members of the 
official class as one in connection with a 
lekin collectorate, it cannot but be that 
peculation and the like abuses exist.. Let 
the high provincial authorities hold periodi- 
cal scrutinies in order to put a stop to the 
enrichment of those who superintend these 
collectorates. Let them also take into con- 
sideration the withdrawal or abolition of 
those collectorates that are only of nominal 
efficacy, that due compassion may be dis- 
played for the interests of the trading 
classes and the common people. 
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(3) Memorial from Ting Pao-chén, Gov- 
ernor-General of Szechuen, reporting fur- 
ther particulars concerning the earthquake 


| 
| 


which occurred in that province during last ' 


summer. The effects of the earthquake at 
Nan-p’ing, in the district of Sung-fan T’ing, 
having been more serious than at other 
places, officers were despatched there 


during the month of August to report on - 
the condition of affairs. These officers now 

state that towards the north and east of : 
the above-mentioned district the damage ; 
was comparatively trifling, but that towards ° 


the south the roads had been blocked by 


the upheaval of the earth, and the disaster | 


was of a most serious nature. The natives 
had been ordered to repair the roads from 
Lien Shan T’ang to Ch’ai-mén Kuan on the 
borders of Kansu, a distance of 15 lt ; 85 


houses had been destroyed, 228 people | 


killed, 33 severely injured, more than 94 | 
piculs of seed already in theground rendered : 
useless, and about six orseven tenths of the | 


road either burst upwards, or fallen in. 


Turning again towards Nan-p’ing, 110 chany | 


of the Camp wall was found to be destroyed ; 
in and outside the city towards the north 
and east, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Black River, there were altogether 601 


houses ruined, 30 lives lost, 16 people : 


severely injured, about 18 piculs of sown 
corn destroyed, and from one to three tenths 
of the road tornup. This makes a total of 
1,456 houses ruined, 258 lives lost, 94 
people severely injured, and 213 piculs, 
two bushels of sown grain, representing a 
grain tax for Tls. 35.89, destroyed. The 


memorialist represents that although the . 


roads above-mentioned are of no great 
importance for traflic, yet, as patrols are 
constantly passing and repassing, the roads 
and bridges must be repaired, besides 


which the Camp walls should be rebuilt. : 
By employing the distressed natives as . 
labourers a means of subsistence will be « 


provided for them, and a double object | 


will thus be attained. The memorialist 


has therefore instructed the the Provincial . 
Treasurer to issue Tls. 5,000 for expenses, ' 


and to send proper officers to superintend 
the works and relieve urgent cases of dis- 
tress. An account of the expenditure will 
be duly rendered on completion of the 
works: Proclamations 


have also been . 


posted in the distressed district notifying , 


the remission of the grain tax. The Mem- 


bers of the Grand Council have had the . 
honour to receive the following Decree :— - 


We have noted the above. 
Governor-General in question instruct the 


Let the Acting | 


officers deputed by him in concert with - 
the authorities of the District concerned, : 
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faithfully to minister to the wants of the 
people in such wise that none shall be left 
homeless. 

January 28th.—(1) A decree acknowledg- 
ing receipt of a memorial from the Censor 
Chang Kuan-chun, who complains that the 
three corps of Bo-i or hereditary bond- 
servants, are unable to obtain the rice to 
which they are entitled at the time at 
which it should be issued; and that dis- 


honest granary underlings and dealers form ‘ 


& ring, uniting together to dock this allow- 
ance in every possible way. The Ministers 
of the office of the Imperial Household and 
the Censors of the Granaries are directed 
hereafter to be present in person when the 
grain is issued, and to superintend its issue 
to the applicants. Any persons detected 
in the indulgence of practices of the kind 
indicated are to be at once arrested and 
punished. 

(2) Tséng Chi-tsé (the Marquis Tséng), 
is appointed Sub-Director of the Grand 
Court of Revision. 

Memorial from the Court of Censors, pre- 
senting a case of appeal, the circumstances of 
which are as fullows :—Lo Shao-yi, a native 


. of Chén-hsiung Chou, in the prefecture 


Shao-t’ung Fu in Yiinnan, states that when 
a rebels were abroad in the reign of 

“ung Chih and had taken refuge in I-liang 
Chee a certain chief of the district, Lu 
Wei-k’ai by name, a man of bad repute, 
married by force the eldest daughter of 
the petitioner’s great-uncle Lo Tien-wén, 
and attempted to defile her little sister. 
Yang Fu, a servant in their house, having 
sought for redress at the yamén, was killed 
at the instigation of Lu Wei-k’ai. Lo 
‘Tien-wén and his wife died from excessive 
grief, and Lu Wei-k’ai seized their prop- 
erty. He also attempted to take that 
of Lo An shih, sister-in-law of the deceased, 
burning her houseand the surrounding fence, 
and murdering Wu Hsiao-man and others 
of her servants. Lo An shih appealed for 
redress at the Courts of the magistrate and 
prefect, but Lu Wei-k’ai in both instances 
bribed the officials and had the case sus- 
pended. After this, P’an Yii, Lo Tien-wén’s 
servant, went to Lo Pang-ch’ii to ask for 
his assistance in gaining redress for the 
wrongs of his master, and Lu Wei-k’ai 
murdered him also. Lo Pang-ch’i then 
brought the case before the departmental 
magistrate and the prefect, but Lu Wei- 
k’ai bribed yamén people to imprison him. 
The petitioner then appealed at the pro- 
vincial capital, when officers were sent out 
to arrest the offenders, but a certain official 
clerk who had lost his office misled them and 
caused the proceedings to be still further 
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delayed ; he also caused petitioner's servant 
Ch’ang Hung-shéng to be speared to death 
by Lu Wei-k’ai, stole his property, and pre- 
vailed upon a petty officer to release four 
of the offenders whom he had captured. The 
petitioner appealed repeatedly at the provin- 
cial capital, but each time the officers deputed 
to prosecute enquiries were cajoled into 
giving a false report. The memorialists 
represent that such proceedings should be 
rigorously enquired into. They are not 
aware at what yamén Lo Shao-yi presented 
his appeals.—Rescript : Noted. 

January 29th.—(1) The Court of Sacrifi- 
cial Worship submits a list of the sacrifices 
to be offered at various state temples on 
certain days in the first and second moons 
of the coming year, aud a decree indicating 
the name of a prince or high officer who is 
to conduct the ceremony is appended to 
each separate memorandum. 

(2) A decree acknowledging a memorial 
from the Court of Censors reporting the 
receipt of a remonstrance from a certain 
sub-prefect who states that a fraud has been 
perpetrated in connection with the appoint- 
ments made by the Board of Civil Office in 
the tenth moon. There was no vacancy for 
a sub-prefect on the list for that month, 
and yet, in the list of appointments, one 
Tsai Lun was gazetted to the’sub-prefecture 
of Ch’ao-chow Fu, a vacancy that ought to 
have been filled in the sixth moon. Hoe 
further states that the appointment of Tsai 
Lun was irregular on other grounds. A 
report is called for from the Board of Civil 
Office. 

(3) A decree in answer to a suggestion 
from Li Hung-chang ordering a number of 
officials to vacate their posts who are pro- 
nounced unequal to their duties by the 
Governor-General on account of incapacity, 
physical infirmity, or want of character. 
Three others are called upon to retire 
altogether. 

(4) The remainder of this day’s Gazette 
is occupied with a long memorial from Tso 
Tsung-t’ang answering in detail a number 
of points with reference to the slatighter of 
thirteen braves ata place in the Urumtsi 
region in the year 1877, by a weiyuan 
called Yii Ying-chiin under the impression 
that they were banditti. The Board hav- 
ing complained that the details furnished 
by the memorialist were meagre and incor- 
rect, a decree was issued directing him to 
make further enquiries. This he has now 
done, and. proceeds to answer the several 
objections brought forward by the Board 
sertatim. These disjointed statements 
afford a certain clue to the story, which 
seems to be to the following effect, though 


in the absence of any connected statement, 
either in the present or previous documents, 
much has to is filled in by the imagination. 
A captain in the Ching-shan garrison was 
sent to Manas to purchase horses for the 
garrison, and took with him as a guard 
thirty-two men. On arrival in the jurisdic- 
tion of Sui-lai Hsien, eighteen of the guard 
went ahead, leaving the captain and the 
others in the rear. When they reached 
the neighbourhood of the camp connected 
with that district, they met the weiyuan 
Yi Ying-chiin, who asked them who they 
were. They told him that they formed part 
of the captain’s escort, and were on the way 
to buy horses in Manas, but that their 
papers were behind with the captain. The 
wetyuan would not believe them, and came 
to the conclusion they were Mahommedan 
banditti, so he had them put to death then 
and there (without reference to his col- 
league the magistrate of Sui-lai, or the 
sanction of his superior officer. The cap- 
tain and the remaining fourteen men were 
never heard of again, and the inference 
was that they also had been murdered, 
though there was no evidence forthcoming 
to that effect.) 

[From this date the public offices are 
closed for a month, and the Gazette appears 
only on alternate days. ] 

January 30th-3lst.—(1) A decree 
directing the College of Inscriptions to 

repare a tablet for the temple of the 
Dragon God at Nan-ch’uan Hsien in Sze- 
chuen, this deity having manifested its 
divine interposition in a conspicuous man- 
ner when prayers were offered in the 
temple for rain. 

(2) A Decree. Ming An represents that 
there is a demand for officials in Kirin, and 
prays that Yén Ching-ming may be directed 
to recommend meritorious officers for ser- 
vice there. The division of Kirin into 
districts and the establishment of officers 
over them occasions an urgent necessity for 
men of talent. Let Li Hung-chang select 
one competent expectant officer from the 
respective grades of Taotai, prefect, and 
department and district magistrate, and 
submit their names to Us that they 
may be sent to Kirin and placed at the 
disposal of Ming An. The application 
for the recommendation of officials, so far 
as Yén Ching-ming is concerned, need not 
be entertained. 

(3) Li Hung-chang submits a proposal 
for the interchange of posts between the 
magistrates of the Ch’ing-ho and Wan 
districts, as the magistrate of the former, 
Wang Pén-chan by name, who has been 
newly appointed, reports that his jurisdic- 
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tion is situated within 500 li of his nativ: 
place, and he is therefore precluded fro». 
holding the post. Referred to the Boar: 
of Civil Office. 

(4) The same officer recommends Hs: 
Ch’ang, Taotai at Newchwang, for tl: 
bestowal of a patent of the subsidiary 
second grade of rank in consideration i 
his efforts in connection with the collection 
of famine funds. He was originally recon- 
mended for a patent of the second gradi. 
but the Board of the Civil Office objectei! 
on the ground that his rank was only th::| 
of the subsidiary second degree.—Grantei| 
by Rescript. t 

February 1st-2nd—(Court Circular.) Hi: 
Majesty will go to the western parad:. 
ground to-morrow (3rd Feb.) to see som! 
wrestling. i 

(1) A decree acknowledging the receipt! 
of a report from Chou Héng-ch’i, Governor: 
of Shantung, who was called upon to in- 
vestigate certain charges brought against! 
the magistrate of the Ling district by the; 
Censor K’ung Hsien-yi. The magistrate, | 
Shao To-hsi by name, was accused of; 
having put to death a number of unoffend: ; 
ing people, and of having arranged with the 
late Governor Wén Ko to send in a mislead- , 
ing report on the subject to His Majesty. 
The facts of the case are now ascertained 
to be as follows :—A certain ill-conditioned 
fellow in the district in question, Lin T’ai 
by name, having endeavoured to interfere 
with the grain transport, and raised a mob 
for that purpose, a force was sent out! 
against them, and twenty-one prisoner: 
were captured and brought back to the 
district town, when, a rumour having 
reached the magistrate that a rescue of these 
prisoners was contemplated by Lin T’ai, 
he summarily executed them. The step 
was taken hurriedly, and the expedient 
was adopted with a view to the protection 
of the locality, and was not, as alleged, a 
murder of unoffending persons. Hence, 
there would have been no object in enter- 
ing into collusion with the Governor to send 
in a misleading report. The magistrate, 
however, displayed hastiness and want of 
care in neglecting to forward copies of the. 
depositions in his report to Wén Ko, and. 
when called upon to make enquiries into. 
the cause of the disturbance, he accepted . 
the unanimous evidence of the prisoners: 
that they were acting under the instigation 
of Lin T’ai, without taking the trouble to 
verify their statements by rigid examina- | 
tion. He is therefore dismissed the service. . 

(2) At the instance of the Governor of; 
Shun-t’ien, a further donation of 300 piculs 
of millet is made to the “‘warm refuge” in 
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the western part of the Chinese city of 
Peking. 

- (3) A decree in answer to a suggestion 
from the Censor Chang Nai-hsii that the 
system of local schools and granaries shall 
be revived throughout the Empire. Since 
the rebellion, the majority of these estab- 
lishments have fallen into disrepair, but 
now that peace has long been enjoyed it is 
fitting that they should be restored. Pro- 
vincial high authorities are accordingly 
directed to call upon their district and 
department magistrates to restore these in- 
stitutions. The cost of doing so will be 
defrayed either by the property of the 
institutions themselves, by local enterprise, 
or from the public funds, as the case may be. 

(4) A decree ordering the magistrate of 
the Lin-chii district in Shantung to be 
cashiered and placed on his trial for neglect- 
ing to report the fact of an individual 
having been beaten to death, permitting 
irregular purchase of salt, and squeezing. 
Graver charges that were brought against 
him, such as the levy of unauthorised fines, 
abduction of a married woman for his con- 
cubine, the altering of reports with intent 
to deceive, arbitrary decision of lawsuits, 
frequenting haunts of vice, infliction of 
unauthorised punishments, etc., etc., are 
ascertained by Chou Héng-ch’i, upon in- 
vestigation, to be unfounded. 

(5) Postscript memorial from Chou 
Héng-ch’i, Governor of Shantung. The 
following regulations, submitted to His 
Majesty by the Tsung-li Yamén, and circu- 
lated by that Bureau for general inform- 
ation, are on record. Any officers, civil or 
military, serving on the sea-coast, who 
shall salve cargo to the value of Tis. 10,000 
or upwards, or the lives of ten or more 
persons, natives or foreigners, shall have 
their services recorded in a register. Three 
such records against an officer's name shall 
entitle him to a reward from the provincial 
high authority, and when he has obtained 
five such records, his name shall be re- 
ported to His Majesty for promotion. The 
memorialist begs now to report that Chou 
Féng-chén, expectant captain, in command 
of the T’ai-an steam-vessel, came with 
his ship in the year 1876, to cruise in 
the Shantung waters. In December, 1878, 
two grain junks from Ningpo and Kiangsu 
respectively, encountered a gale in the Gulf 
of Liao-tung and broke theirrudders, where- 
upon the captain in question went to their 
assistance and brought them into Chefoo, 
saving thus both vessels and cargo. In 
the beginning of February, 1879, the Ger- 
inan sailing-vessel Lushalucha encountered 
a gale off the mouth of the Chin-sha-kiang 
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and was wrecked. The captain on this 
occasion rescued eighteen individuals, male 
and female, some Chinese and some for- 
eign. In June last, the British Envoy 
Wei T’o-ma (Sir T. Wade) was going 
from Shanghai to Tientsin in the a.s. 
Shun-lee, which encountered a fog off an 
island called Mo-yiti Tao in the Jung- 
ch’éng district, and struck upon a rock, so 
injuring the bottom of the vessel that she 
was in imminent danger of sinking. The 
Superintendent of Customs at Chefoo then 
sent the steamer to her rescue, when the 
captain put the cargo ashore, and saved 
a large number of Chinese and foreigners, 
male and female, for which the foreigners 
were deeply grateful, writing a letter to 
express their thanks. In all, a hundred 
and several tens of people, Chinese and 
foreigners, were saved, besides several 
hundred thousand catties of cargo. These 
circumstances were reported to the memor- 
ialist by the Taotai, who begged that they 
might be brought to the notice of His Maj- 
esty. The memorialist would respectfully 
observe that Chou Féng-chén, the captain 
in question, and those with him, have been 
diligent and careful in the performance of 
the duties of convoying grain junks and 
cruising in the Shantung waters, while he 
and his sailors have fearlessly braved 
the dangers and terrors of the sea in their 
efforts to save life and property, whereby 
he has been repeatedly recorded for meri- 
torious service and has been rewarded [by 
local honours.] A scrutiny [of the record] 
now shows that he has rescued cargo to the 
value of over Tis. 10,000 and more than 
ten lives on several occasions, so that his 
case completely satisfies the regulations for 
the reward of such services referred to 
above. The memorialist would therefore 
pray His Majesty graciously to permit 
Chou Féng-chén, expectant second captain 
for immediate promotion in the Min Ché 
service, to be promoted to the grade of 
first captain, with the brevet rank of 
major, and a button of the fifth grade. Also 
to sanction the promotion of Lieutenant Sun 
Lan-hsiin to the grade of second captain ; 
and Li Shu-huang, an officer of the sub- 
sidiary ninth grade, to be placed firat on his 
list for promotion.—Rescript : Let it be as 
requested. 

February 3rd-4th. —(Court Circular.) 
The Prince of Ch’un returns thanks for a 
present of birds’ nests. (Abstracts of 
Memorials.) Chang Shu-shéng reports the 
execution of Li Yang-ts’ai.—Rescript : It 
is noted. 

(1) ADecree. The Inner Council present 
@ memorial on behalf of the Secretary 





in the absence of any connected statement, 
either in the present or previous documents, 
much has to be filled in by the imagination. 
A captain in the Ching-shan garrison was 
sent to Manas to purchase horses for the 
garrison, and took with him as a guard 
thirty-two men. On arrival in the jurisdic- 
tion of Sui-lai Hsien, eighteen of the guard 
went ahead, leaving the captain and the 
others in the rear. When they reached 
the neighbourhood of the camp connected 
with that district, they met the weiyuan 
Yt Ying-chiin, who asked them who they 
were. They told him that they formed part 
of the captain’s escort, and were on the way 
to buy horses in Manas, but that their 
papers were behind with the captain. The 
wetyuan would not believe them, and came 
to the conclusion they were Mahommedan 
banditti, so he had them put to death then 
and there (without reference to his col- 
league the magistrate of Sui-lai, or the 
sanction of his superior officer. The cap- 
tain and the remaining fourteen men were 
never heard of again, and the inference 
was that they also had been murdered, 
though there was no evidence forthcoming 
to that effect.) 

[From this date the public offices are 
closed for a month, and the Gazette appears 
only on alternate days. ] 

January 30th-3lst.—(1) A decree 
directing the College of Inscriptions to 

repare a tablet for the temple of the 
Dragon God at Nan-ch’uan Hsien in Sze- 
chuen, this deity having manifested its 
divine interposition in a conspicuous man- 
mer when prayers were offered in the 
temple for rain. 

(2) A Decree. Ming An represents that 
there is a demand for officials in Kirin, and 
prays that Yén Ching-ming may be directed 
to recommend meritorious officers for ser- 
vice there. The division of Kirin into 
districts and the establishment of officers 
over them occasions an urgent necessity for 
men of talent. Let Li Hung-chang select 
one competent expectant officer from the 
respective grades of Taotai, prefect, and 
department and district magistrate, and 
submit their names to Us that they 
may be sent to Kirin and placed at the 
disposal of Ming An. The application 
for the recommendation of officials, so far 
as Yén Ching-ming is concerned, need not 
be entertained. 

(3) Li Hung-chang submits a proposal 
for the interchange of posts between the 
magistrates of the Ch’ing-ho and Wan 
districts, as the magistrate of the former, 
‘Wang Pén-chan by name, who has been 
newly appointed, reports that his jurisdic- 
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tion is situated within 500 li of his native : 
place, and he is therefore precluded from ; 
holding the post. Referred to the Board 
of Civil Office. 

(4) The same officer recommends Haii 
Ch’ang, Taotai at Newchwang, for the 
bestowal of a patent of the subsidiary 
second grade of rank in consideration of ! 
his efforts in connection with the collection | 
of famine funds. He was originally recom- 
mended for a patent of the second grade, 
but the Board of the Civil Office objected 
on the ground that his rank was only that 
of the subsidiary second degree.—Granted 
by Rescript. 

February 1st-2nd—(Court Circular.) His 
Majesty will go to the western parade 
ground to-morrow (3rd Feb.) to see some 
wrestling. 

(1) A decree acknowledging the receipt 
of a report from Chou Héng-ch’i, Governor 
of Shantung, who was called upon to in- 
vestigate certain charges brought against 
the magistrate of the Ling district by the 
Censor K’ung Hsien-yi. The magistrate, 
Shao To-hsi by name, was accused of 
having put to death a number of unoffend- 
ing people, and of having arranged with the 
late Governor Wén Ko to send in a mislead- 
ing report on the subject to His Majesty. 
The facts of the case are now ascertained 
to be as follows :—A certain ill-conditioned 
fellow in the district in question, Lin T’ai 
by name, having endeavoured to interfere 
with the grain transport, and raised a mob 
for that purpose, a force was sent out 
against them, and twenty-one prisoners 
were captured and brought back to the 
district town, when, a rumour having 
reached the magistrate that a rescue of these 
prisoners was contemplated by Lin T’ai, 
he summarily executed them. The step 
was taken hurriedly, and the expedient 
was adopted with a view to the protection 
of the locality, and was not, as alleged, a: 
murder of unoffending persons. Hence, | 
there would have been no object in enter- 
ing into collusion with the Governor to send 
in a misleading report. The magistrate, ! 
however, displayed hastiness and want of : 
care in neglecting to forward copies of the | 
depositions in his report to Wén Ko, and | 
when called upon to make enquiries into | 
the cause of the disturbance, he accepted ' 
the unanimous evidence of the prisoners | 
that they were acting under the instigation 
of Lin T’ai, without taking the trouble to | 
verify their statements by rigid examina- 
tion. He is therefore dismissed the service. 

(2) At the instance of the Governor of 
Shun-t’ien, a further donation of 300 piculs 
of millet is made to the “‘warm refuge” in 
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the western part of the Chinese city of 
Peking. 

(3) A decree in answer to a suggestion 
from the Censor Chang Nai-hsti that the 
system of local schools and granaries shall 
be revived throughout the Empire. Since 
the rebellion, the majority of these estab- 
lishments have fallen into disrepair, but 
now that peace has long been enjoyed it is 
fitting that they should be restored. Pro- 
vincial high authorities are accordingly 
directed to call upon their district and 
department magistrates to restore these in- 
stitutions. The cost of doing so will be 
defrayed either by the property of the 
institutions themselves, by local enterprise, 
or from the public funds, as the case may be. 

(4) A decree ordering the magistrate of 
the Lin-chii district in Shantung to be 
cashiered and placed on his trial for neglect- 
ing to report the fact of an individual 
having been beaten to death, permitting 
irregular purchase of salt, and squeezing. 
Graver charges that were brought against 
him, such as the levy of unauthorised fines, 
abduction of a married woman for his con- 
cubine, the altering of reports with intent 
to deceive, arbitrary decision of lawsuits, 
frequenting haunts of vice, infliction of 
unauthorised punishments, etc., etc., are 
ascertained by Ohou Héng-ch’i, upon in- 
vestigation, to be unfounded. 

(5) Postscript memorial from Chou 
Héng-ch’i, Governor of Shantung. The 
following regulations, submitted to His 
Majesty by the Tsung-li Yamén, and circu- 
lated by that Bureau for general inform- 
ation, are on record. Any officers, civil or 
military, serving on the sea-coast, who 
shall salve cargo to the value of Tis. 10,000 


. or upwards, or the lives of ten or more 


persons, natives or foreigners, shall have 
their services recorded in a register. Three 
such records against an officer's name shall 
entitle him to a reward from the provincial 
high authority, and when he has obtained 
five such records, his name shall be re- 
ported to His Majesty for promotion. The 
memorialist begs now to report that Chou 
Féng-chén, expectant captain, in command 
of the 7’ai-an steam-vessel, came with 
his ship in the year 1876, to cruise in 
the Shantung waters. In December, 1878, 
two grain junks from Ningpo and Kiangsu 
respectively, encountered a gale in the Gulf 
of Liao-tung and broke theirrudders, where- 
upon the captain in question went to their 
assistance and brought them into Chefoo, 
saving thus both vessels and cargo. In 
the beginning of February, 1879, the Ger- 


: inan sailing-vessel Liushalucha encountered 
_ @ gale off the mouth of the Chin-sha-kiang 
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and was wrecked. The captain on this 
occasion rescued eighteen individuals, male 
and female, some Chinese and some for- 
eign. In June last, the British Envoy 
Wei T’o-ma (Sir T. Wade) was going 
from Shanghai to Tientsin in the s.s. 
Shun-lee, which encountered a fog off an 
island called Mo-yii Tao in the Jung- 
ch’éng district, and struck upon a rock, so 
injuring the bottom of the vessel that she 
was in imminent danger of sinking. The 
Superintendent of Customs at Chefoo then 
sent the steamer to her rescue, when the 
captain put the cargo ashore, and saved 
a large number of Chinese and foreigners, 
male and female, for which the foreigners 
were deeply grateful, writing a letter to 
express their thanks. In all, a hundred 
and several tens of people, Chinese and 
foreigners, were saved, besides several 
hundred thousand catties of cargo. These 
circumstances were reported to the memor- 
ialist by the Taotai, who begged that they 
might be brought to the notice of His Maj- 
esty. The memorialist would respectfully 
observe that Chou Féng-chén, the captain 
in question, and those with him, have been 
diligent and careful in the performance of 
the duties of convoying grain junks and 
cruising in the Shantung waters, while he 
and his sailors have fearlessly braved 
the dangers and terrors of the sea in their 
efforts to save life and property, whereby 
he has been repeatedly recorded for meri- 
torious service and has been rewarded [by 
local honours.] A scrutiny [of the record] 
now shows that he has rescued cargo to the 
value of over Tis. 10,000 and more than 
ten lives on several occasions, so that his 
case completely satisfies the regulations for 
the reward of such services referred to 
above. The memorialist would therefore 
pray His Majesty graciously to permit 
Chou Féng-chén, expectant second captain 
for immediate promotion in the Min Ché 
service, to be promoted to the grade of 
first captain, with the brevet rank of 
Major, and a button of the fifth grade. Also 
to sanction the promotion of Lieutenant Sun 
Lan-hsiin to the grade of second captain ; 
and Li Shu-huang, an officer of the sub- 
sidiary ninth grade, to be placed first on his 
list for promotion.—Rescript : Let it be as 
requested. 

February 3rd-4th.— (Court Circular.) 
The Prince of Ch’un returns thanks for a 
present of birds’ nests. (Abstracts of 
Memorials.) Chang Shu-shéng reports the 
execution of Li Yang-ts’ai.—Rescript : It 
is noted. 

(1) ADecree. The Inner Council present 
@ memorial on behalf of the Secretary 
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Wang Pao-chien setting forth in sections 
his views on the subject of the 
allotment of officials to the various pro- 
vinces, and praying that provincial high 
authorities may be instructed to select fifty 
per cent. of the expectant officials under 
them for [present employment], sending 
the remainder back to their homes to wait 
until they are summoned. He also suggests 
that no more expectants of office shall be 
sent forward for a time. We command 
the Board concerned to take his proposals 
into consideration. With regard to his 
request that the Presidents of the different 
Boards shall be instructed to make care- 
ful selection of those probationers under 
their respective control who shall have 
shown themselves fitted for official employ- 
ment, it is naturally the duty of the high 
officers in question faithfully to examine 
into the capabilities of probationers who 
have served their time, with a view to 
discarding the useless and retaining those 
who are capable. Hereafter, all Presidents 
of Boards and provincial high authorities 
must positively examine faithfully into the 
merits of the time-expired probationers 
under their respective commands, and at 
once denounce the useless and incapable. 
This scrutiny must not be exercised in a 
hasty or perfunctory manner. 


(2) A decree ordering the Imperial Col- 
lege of Inscriptions to prepare a memorial 
tablet to be reverently suspended in the 
temple to the Sea-Dragon at Ho-yang 
Hsien in Shénsi, which has manifested 
its divine interposition in a marked man- 
ner in response to prayers for rain. 

The whole of the remainder of this day’s 
Gazette is occupied with a memorial 
from Shén Kuei-fén and the other two 
high officers who were directed to investi- 
gate certain charges against officials in the 
Shun-t’ien prefecture who were denounced 
by the Censor Wén Chii for engaging in 
trade, and performing other acts incom- 
patible with their official position. A sum- 
mary of this report will be found in the 
Gazatte of 23rd January. 


February 5th-6th.—(Court Circular.) The 
Governor of Shun-t’ien reports a fall of 
snow in the capital of six inches and up- 
wards. The monthly list of appointments 
to the posts of Directorships of Education 
is published in this day’s Gazette, and is 
followed by a decree occupying forty pages 
in which the names of the individuals are 
given upon whom rewards are bestowed in 
consideration of their labours in connection 
with the compilation of the ‘ Veritable 
Record.” 
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(2) A memorial from Ts’én Yii-ying, 
Governor of Kweichow, explaining the re- 
forms he proposes to introduce into the 
military organisation of the province. Up- 


on arrival at his present post on the: 


21st of August last, the memorialist 
submitted a memorial detailing the mea- 
sures of reform he proposed to consider, 
and this memorial was returned to him by 


Board of War courier on the 28th Septem- . 


ber with an Imperial decree attached, ac- 
knowledging its receipt. The memorialist 
then proceeded carefully to consider, in 
obedience to this decree, the question of 
the establishment of garrisons of irregulars, 


| 


embodying his views in a memorial which : 


was despatched on the 19th September. 
On the 3rd of November this was also 


returned to him by Board of War courier , 
with the following decree attached :—‘‘ We | 


have perused the report aud acquainted 
Ourselves with its contents. 
tions be duly drawn for the organisation of 
the civil and military administration of the 
province in question, and let the reforms 
instituted be carried out with zeal and 
energy. Let the best interests of the prov- 
ince be considered, and let the measures 
instituted be carried out in all sincerity.” 
After referring to the excellence of the 
military system of the Empire under the 
present dynasty now established for a 
period of over 200 years, the memorialist 
goes on to state that Manchu and Chinese 
regular troops formed the foundation oi 
this system, irregulars only being enrolle’ 
when occasion demanded, and their services 
dispensed with when such occasions no 
longer existed. Thus a standing army 
was maintained whereby the Kmpire was 
never in want of troops. From the year 
1865, when military operations commenced 
in Kweichow, the whole military system vi 
the province was in such a state of disorgan- 
isation that it was nearly lost [to the rebels. ! 
Thanks, however, to the Imperial fore- 
thought, this calamity was averted by the 
amalgamation of the troops of Szechuen 
and the Liang Hu. Public opinion at the 
time was strong in favour of irregulars as 
against regular troops, on the ground that 
the former were more serviceable than the 
latter, regardless apparently of the fact 
that what was wanted was training, and 
that with proper training, even regulars 
would be etticient, while without it irregu- 
lars would be weak. The memorialist, 
accordingly, upon arrival at his post, con- 
sulted the Governor-General by letter, and 
had personal conversations on the subjeci 
of military reform with the Commander- 
in-chief, whose views coincided with his 
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He finds, on reference to the 
archives, that the standing Chinese army 
of Kweichow, inclusive of cavalry and 
defensive and offensive infantry, amounts 
to 31,890 men. In the spring of last year, 
Li P’ei-ching, memorialist’s predecessor, 
called out half of this number, leaving 
the other half still wanting. Memorialist 
{on his arrival] gave orders to the com- 
manders of the various garrisons to form 
the fifty per cent. that had been called out 


, into a stationary army with which the 


province was to be garrisoned, and to 


, constitute the irregulars that were acting 


; as defence corps, 
: cavalry and infantry, into a ‘‘ trained force” 
. under the control of a commandant and 


we Fs Bs 


with the ‘‘ fighting” 


other oflicers, which, as before, was to be 


; stationed at the principal strategical points. 


No more corps of irregulars were to be 


organised, that expenditure might be kept 
down. The civil and military branches of 
the public service in Kweichow, fortunately, 
work together most harmoniously, and the 
arrangements indicated by memorialist 
have already been satisfactorily carried out. 
He begs to append a copy of the regulations 


; under which this lien chiin or trained corps 


is to be conducted.—Rescript: Let the 


. Board concerned take the matter into con- 
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sideration and report. 
February 7th-8th.—(1) Financial Com- 


, missioner Ch’ang Kéng, of Honan, is order- 
. ed to come to Peking and await other em- 


ployment. His place is to be taken by 
Chéng Fou, Financial Commissioner of 
Kuangtung, who is succeeded by Yao Chin- 


yuan WEER TC : Ou-yang -Chéng-yung 


BRB TERE being appointed Judge of 
Hupeh. 

(2) Ts’én Yii-ying, Governor of Kuei- 
chow, reports that there are no unsettled 
cases of brigandage in that province for the 
year ending the tenth moon of the fifth year 
of Kwang Hsii. He makes this report at 
the request of the provincial Judge, in 


- accordance with the terms of an Imperial 
. decree issued in the year 1851 calling for 


returns of this nature. 
(3) Postscript memorial from Kung 


Jang, Military Governor of Urumtsi. 
'. After the despatch of his memorial on the 
, 6th of September last announcing his de- 


parture on a visit to the Governor-General 


..'I'so, he immediately started, travelling by 
_ the northern route past Guchén, Barkul 
“and Hami to Su-chow. He had an inter- 
“view at the latter place with the Governor- 
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‘General on the 14th of October, and found 


jhim in robust health. They had a talk 


together on the subject of the work of 
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reorganisation at Urumtsi, and the memori- 
alist learned that the Governor-General, 
whose views on the subject coincided 
with his own, approved of the plans he 
proposed successively to carry out. This 
interview more than ever satisfied the 
memorialist of the practicability of his 
plans, and on the 20th of October, he set 
out on his return, travelling this time by the 
southern route vid Hami, that he might go 
over the whole of his jurisdiction. He 
finds that the Manchu barracks at Turfan are 
a heap of ruins, and that the place contains 
a number of destitute and helpless agod 
people and children without means of sup- 
port, whom he proposes to have moved te 
Urumtsi. The Chinese and Mahomme- 
dan quarter of the city, under the re- 
peated arrangements for its resuscitation 
organised by the Governor-General is be- 
ginning to revive again. Hami, which is 
the throat, as it were, of the southern route, 
has been the object upon which the Im- 
perial Agent, Ming Chien, has expended his 
energies for many years, and under his 
care the Chinese aud Mahommedans are now 
satisfactorily re-established there in their 
several capacities. Barkul forms the term- 
inus of the whole of the Dominion, and 
by the exertions of Ch’ang Shun, the 
Acting Governor, the Manchu and Chinese 
soldiery and people have resumed their old 
footing. After the loss of Guchén [and 
its subsequent recapture] only a few score 
of Manchu soldiers remained there. The 
memorialist has directed the colonel in 
command at that city, to take them in 
hand until the [barracks] at Urumtsi are 
repaired, when he will have them drafted 
there. The trade is poor, but as there 
is communication between the city and 
Shansi, as well as Kuei-hua-ch’éng, there 
are still traces of commercial activity. In 
a word, of all the towns in the Urumtsi 
jurisdiction, Kurkara Hsu alone is beyond 
redemption. The memorialist did not fail 
to exhort the officers he met during his 
tour to be diligent in the exercise of their 
functions. He returned to Urumtsi on the 
28th of November, and has resumed the 
charge of his duties. 

(4) Ting Pao-chéng solicits the bestowal 
of marks of Imperial approbation upon 
a filial son, who, being too poor to satisfy 
a sudden craving on the part of hia sick 
mother for meat, eut a piece of flesh off his 
arm and made it into soup for her, feeling 
no pain from the mutilation, while the 
wound healed up at once. Also, upon 
a filial son who mutilated himself in order 
to mix his flesh with his mother’s medicine 
with the most happy results ; and, lastly, 


for a girl who performed a similar office 
for her grandfather. These instances being 
all authenticated by satisfactory testimony, 
the memorialist ventures to bring them to 
the notice of His Majesty, and to solicit 
marks of approbation. Granted by Rescript. 

February 9th-12th.—(1) Wang P’u is 
appointed Salt Commissioner of the Two 

uai. ; 

(2) The Imperial Board of Astronomy 
report that on the first day of the New Year 
the wind rose in a favourable quarter, 
presaging longevity and a fruitful year. 

(3) The Governor-General of the Hu- 
kuang provinces and the Governor of Hu- 
peh present a joint memorial reporting the 
rehearing of an appeal case, of which the 
following are the circumstances : Li T’ien- 
yung was a native of the Nan-chang district 
in Hupeh. In the spring of 1877, he de- 
posited a fox-skin jacket, a cotton jacket, a 
pair of trowsers, and some shoes and socks, 
besides a few other miscellaneous articles 
in the shop of one Chang Yao, an acquaint- 
ance, requesting him to keep them for 
him. About a month afterwards he had a 
quarrel with this said Chang, and trumped 
up a charge against him of receiving stolen 
goods, declaring that the articles he had 
deposited in Chang’s shop had been stolen 
from him by Chang. A list of the articles 
said to be stolen was lodged at the deputy- 
magistrate’s yamén, and the case reported 
to the magistrate. Chang’s elder brother, 
hearing that this accusation had been 
brought forward, went to the magistracy and 
laid a counter-charge of conspiracy against 
Li T’ien-yung. The magistrate summoned 
the parties before him, but Li T’ien-yung, 
afraid to appear lest his falsehood should 
be detected, drew up a testamentary paper 
to the effect that ‘‘being afraid of being sub- 
jected to derogatory treatment, under the 
disgrace of which he could never face any- 
body again even if he lived, he prayed his 
schoolmate to try and avenge his wrong, 
when he would be grateful even in the other 
world, to which he proposed betaking 
himself.” He concealed this document on 
his person, and surreptitiously went by 
night to a temple near, in a side 
room of which he hanged himself. He was 
discovered next day by the priest, who 
reported the fact to the authorities, and 
the an! was viewed by them, the marks 
round the throat showing unmistakeably 
that death had been caused by self-inflicted 
hanging. The body was taken delivery of 
by one of the brothers, but the other two, 
one of whom had been ill, and the other 
away, came to the district town soon after, 
and heard a number of idle stories con- 
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nected with the death of their brother to 
which they foolishly gave credence, and 
embodied them in a petition praying for a 
fresh inquest. This was refused by the 
magistrate on the ground that one had 
already been held at which it was found 
that death was unmistakeably self-inflicted. 
This did not satisfy them, and Li T’ien- 
chung, one of the two, repeatedly ap- 
plied at the yaméns of the Prefect, 
Taotai, and Commissioners, who always 
referred him again to the magistrate. 
Li Hsin-kung, another brother, then deter- 
mined to apply to the Censorate, and with 
his father’s assistance drafted a petition in 
which he falsely declared himself an eye- 
witness of the facts that had been falsely 
narrated to him, and embellished his story 
with numerous other misstatements. In 
the meantime, however, the father learned 
from a relative, one Li Hsiang-t’ai, that he 
had been the agent through whom the 
clothes had been deposited in Chang’s 
shop, and that the story of their having 
been stolen was untrue. The father was 
then satisfied that his son’s death was self- 
inflicted at shame and remorse for the false 
charges he had made against Chang. The 
son on arrival in Peking presented his 
petition, and the case being sent down to 
memorialists, the facts as above detailed 
were elicited. They propose to inflict 
eighty blows, the penalty for grave mis- 
demeanour, upon Li Hsin-kung. 

The remainder of this day’s Gazette is 
occupied by formal reports. 

February 13th-14th.—(1) The Governor 
of Honan reports the rehearing of the 
following appeal case :—Ho Yiin-ch’éng is 
a native of Huai-ning Hsien, and had a 
son called Ho Féng-ts’ai. Ho Ming-shan, 
also a party in the case, is a clansman out- 
side the limits of mourning relationship. 
In the year 1874, one Yao Erh-t’ieh bought 
some wood from Ho Ming-shan on credit 
for the sum of 5,700 cash, and the latter 
failed to recover this debt from Erh-t’ieh 
after repeatedly pressing him for payment. 
After a month had elapsed, Hv Ming-shan 
having encountered a friend called Yao 
Féng-chi, implored him to dun Yao Erh- 
tieh for the price of the wood. Yao Féng- 
chi declined to do so, and the two had a 
quarrel on the subject, coming finally to 
blows, though they did each other no 
damage. Yang Féng-chi, who did not 
take his beating kindly, determined to 
wreak his vengeance on Ming-shan by 
setting on him with a number of others 
and thrashing him, and on the afternoon 
of the same day, happening to meet Yao 
Erh-ich, who was carrying a gun on his 
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shoulder on his way to shoot pigeons, he 
told him what had befallen hin in the 
morning, and asked him to lend a hand 
in thrashing Ho Ming-shan. They walked 
together to the head of the village street, 
where they met Ho Ming-shan and Ho 
Féng-ts’ai, and the latter again demanded 
payment of his debt from Yao Erh-t’ieh. 
Yao Féng-chi then stepped forward and 
began to curse Ming-shan, who retaliated, 
whereupon Féng-chi seized hold of him 
and struck him. Ho Féng-ts’ai came for- 
ward to protect Ming-shan, and Yao Erh- 
tieh then let off his gun thinking to frighten 
him, and shot Féng-ts’ai in the chest, 
causing him to fall to the ground. One Yao 
Féng-ao then came up and separated the 
combatants, after which he sent word to 
Féng-ts’ai’s father, Yiin-ch’éng, of the acci- 
dent that had befallen his son. Yiin-ch’éng 
hastened to the spot, but when he got 
there he found that his son was dead, 
having expired when he was moved by 
some friends who had already come to his 
aid. The case was reported to the authori- 
ties, an inquest was held, and Yao Erh- 
tvieh and his companions were imprisoned 
pending trial and sentence. In the mean- 
time the father of the deceased, being under 
the impression that a combined attack had 
been made on his son, and that one Yao 
Shu-hsiang had actually fired the gun, laid 
a charge to that effect at the magistracy. 
On investigation, the magistrate found that 
this was not the case, and released all of 
the prisoners except the two principals. 
Ming-shan then complained to the Prefect 
and Governor on the strength of a false 
report that had reached him to the effect 
that there had been collusion with the 
ofticial clerks and runners. ‘The case was 
referred to the magistrate, and it having 
been established at the trial that Féng 
ts’ai was killed by a shot fired by Yao- 
tieh, the latter was convicted of murder 
with intent and sentenced to decapitation 
after the usual term of incarceration, Féng- 
chi, as the instigator of the assault, being 
sentenced to banishment. Féng-chi, how- 
ever, died in prison, aid Ming-shan, feel- 
ing dissatisfied with the penalties awarded, 
appealed to the Ceusorate. ‘The case was 
referred to the Governor, who ordered 
the Prefect to hold a fresh trial. He did 
so, and finally reported that both Ming- 
shan, the appellant, and Yao Erh-t’ieh, 
the murderer, had died in prisun. Ho 
Yiin-ch’éng, when he heard of the death of 
both individuals in prison, suspected that 
there had been foul play, and went in his 
turn to Peking with a highly-coloured 
story, lodging his complaint at the Ottice of 
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Gendarmerie. A fresh trial! having now been 
held in obedience to Imperial decree, at 
which the facts above detailed were elicited, 
the memorialist has sentenced Yiin-ch’éng 
to forty blows with the usual reduction, 
the penalty for misdemeanour of a grave 
nature. 

February 15th-16th.—_({1) A decree rev- 
erently received from Their Majesties 
Tz’i An and Tz’ Hsi. We command the 
Prince of Ch’un to sit on the Committee 
now considering Ch’ung How’s offence, and 
to submit a memorial. 

(2) A decree reverently received from 
Their Majesties Tz’t An and Tz’ Hsi. By 
a former decree, the report of the Grand 
Secretaries, of the six Boards, of the nine 
Ministries, of the College of Literature, of 
the Supervisorate of Instruction, of the 
Imperial Supervisorate, and of the Censors 
of Circuit, on the treaty and regulations 
negotiated by Ch’ung How ; as well as the 
memorials submitted at various times by 
Ministers great and sinall, were handed over 
to the Princes of the first and second order, 
the Ministers of the Presence, the Mem- 
bers of the Grand Council, the Prince and 
the Ministers of the Tsung-li Yamén, the 
Grand Secretaries, the six Boards, the 
nine Ministries, and the Presidents of the 
Censorate, who were to consider the ques- 
tion carefully and in detail, the Prince of 
Ch’un being at the same time directed to 
take part in the deliberations. We have 
now received the report of the Princes and 
Ministers who have sat in consultation ; as 
well also as a separate memorial from the 
Prince of Ch’un. These memorials are 
identical in their tenor, and are to the 
effect that, Ch’ung How having been sent 
on a mission, has, in the treaty and regula- 
tions negotiated by him, disobeyed his in- 
structions and exceeded his powers. In 
memorials received from ofticers, great and 
small, in the provinces, it is also asserted 
that there are many objections to the 
provisions of the treaty. We command 
that ‘'séng Chi-tsé, of the first class of the 
second order of nobility, (the Marquis 
Tséng), Sub-director of the Court of Re- 
vision, proceed again to discuss and deal 
with such matters as require settlement, 
that so a satisfactory arrangement may be 
arrived at, and due importance be yiven to 
foreign relations. 

(3) When Ch’ung How took upon 
himself to return to Peking without 
waiting for His Majesty’s commands, he 
was deprived of his rank, arrested, put 
upon his trial, and handed_to the Buard for 
the infliction of a penalty. The Board of 
Punishments now represents that the case 


of this degraded official is of extreme 
gravity, and requests that Princes and 
Ministers may be appointed to deal con- 
jointly with it in the matter. We have 
this day also received a collective meimo- 
rial, in obedience to orders, from the 
Princes and Ministers sitting in Council. 
Ch’ung How, having been sent on a 
mission, has, in the matters dealt with by 
him, disobeyed his instructions and ex- 
ceeded his powers in a very serious manner. 
We command that the Princes of the first 
and second order, the Ministers of the 
Presence, the Members of the Grand Coun- 
cil, the Prince and Ministers of the Yamén 
of Foreign Affairs, the Grand Secretaries, 
the Six Buards, and the Presidents of the 
Censorate, consult together, and decide 
upon the punishment he has incurred, sub- 
mitting a memorial thereon. 

(4) Postscript memorial from the Super- 
vising Censor Liu Tséng. ‘The memorialist 
has heard that more than one form of abuse 
exists in the lekin collectorates in the 
various provinces, and he fears that 


amongst these unauthorised appropriations, — 


scrapings and parings cannot fail to prevail. 
Of late, duty in connection with the levy of 
lekin has become one of the most lucrative 
branches of the public service, and it fre- 
quently happens that weiyuans obtaining 
charge of a lekin station are able to make 
annual incomes ranging from Tls. 10,000 to 
Tis. 3,000 or Tis. 4,000. It is even stated 
in official circles that it is more profitable to 
hold a lekin collectorate for a year than an 
acting appointment for the same period as 
district or department magistrate. Now 
the emoluments attaching to lekin collec- 
torates are not large, and it must be impos- 
sible to secure these large incomes without 
dishonesty of various kinds, a fact that 
plainly indicates the prevalence of the 
abuses alleged to exist. If the officers 
attached to the collectorates act thus, it 
follows as a certainty that their example 
will be emulated to a still greater degree 
by their underlings, who will not fail to 
extort money, sell immunities, send in 
false returns of receipts, and practise every 
other form of dishonesty, to the great de- 
triment of traders and people, not to men- 
tion the loss to the revenue that such 
conduct entails. (See decree of 27th Jan.) 

(5) Postscript memorial from Chou Heéng- 
elvi, Governor of Shantung. The memori- 
alist has already, on.various occasions, 
applied to His Majesty for the remission, 
temporary or otherwise, of the land-tax in 
various departments and districts in which 
the autumn crops for the present year 
(1879) had failed. The damage, however, 
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that was done to life and property in the 
districts bordering on the lower part of the 
Yellow River during the autumn freshet, 
caused such distress that the institution 
of further measures of relief became neces- 
sary. To this end an expectant Prefect 
was deputed by memorialist to visit the 
places in question, and concert measures of 
relief with the various local authorities. 
The Magistrate of the Ch’i-tung district 
now reports that in his jurisdiction the 
mischief done was comparatively serious, 
and he has discovered that four‘hundred 
and ninety-four people have been plunged 
into extreme poverty. He has accordingly 
contributed a sum of money from his anti- 
extortion allowance sufficient to provide 
each individual with 2,000 cash. The 
Acting Magistrate of Chi-yang reports that 
numbers of houses have fallen in certain 
villages, the names of which he gives, on 
the river’s bank, and the people having no 
money wherewith to repair them, are 
driven to sleep out on the road-side; a 
most pitiable state of things. He has sub- 
scribed 600 strings of cash himself, and has 
raised contributions amongst the gentry, 
salt-dealers and others to the amount 
altogether of 3,300 strings, which have 
been distributed by trustworthy agents 
amongst the sufferers in proportion to the 
extent of their distress. The Acting Magis- 
trate of Li-chin Hsien reports that num- 
bers of houses in five villages have fallen 
down or been washed away, causing much 
distress ; and that he has raised 1,200 strings 
of cash, which will be distributed amongst 
the sufferers. Reports from other places 
show either that the damage has been com- 
paratively slight, or that there has been 
none at all, so that no necessity exists in 
the case of these for further claims for 
relief. Assistance having been solicited, 
however, for some fourteen villages in the 
Li-ch’éng district, where the damage has 
been excessive and the suffering great, de- 
puties were sent to inspect, and they now 
forward a return, showing that the num- 


ber of utterly destitute families is 199, | 
and of those in less distress 1,340, all of | 


whom have had their houses washed away 
and have no funds wherewith to repair 
them. It is therefore proposed to supply 
each family with Tl. 0.5 as a compassionate 
allowance, and to supplement this with a 
grant of 2,000 cash to each member of the 
199 families that are utterly destitute, 
who number 576 persons in all. This will 
require altogether Ts. 1,100, which sum 
the Financial Commissioner has been in- 
structed to furnish. Soup-kitchens will be 
established in the provincial capital for the 
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poor that have congregated there, the 
funds necessary for their maintenance 
being raised by subscription.—Rescript : 
Noted. 

February 17th-18th, (Court Circular, 
February 17th).—Li Hung-tsao had audi- 
ence. 

(1) A decree directing Li Hung-tsao 
(whose term of mourning has expired), to 
resume his position as member of the 
Grand Council. ‘ 

(2) The same officer is also commanded 
to resume the Office of Minister of the 
Yamén of Foreign Affairs. 

(3) The Court of Censors report the 
receipt of a petition from a Manchu, a 
member of the Vanguard Division, who 
claims for his uncle Mu-k’o-t’eng-a the be- 
stowal of posthumous honours. Mu-k’o- 
Veng-a, he states, was a major in the 
Manchu army, and was sent to Anhui in 
the year 1854, where he fell in the defence 
of the city of Lu-chow, his death being 
witnessed by one of his servants, who 
eventually came to Peking an‘ reported 
the fact to petitioner, and he, in his turn, 
applied in the year 1860 to the Board of 
War for the bestowal of the usual 

osthumousreward. Thememorialists deem 
it their duty to bring this application to 
the notice of His Majesty. HGianiad by 
decree earlier issued. 

(4) Ili-pu and other Censors associated 
with him, have the honour to report that in 
acertain memorial with reference to the 
substitution of honours granted to two 
ofticers for the apprehension of some bur- 
glars in Peking, the date of their capture, 
which actually took place on the thirteenth 
of the tenth moon, was wrongly given in 
this latter memorial as the thirteenth of 
the ninth moon, and so did not agree with 
the date inserted in the original report. 
Although the discrepancy arose merely 
from a clerical error in the insertion 
of a nine for-a ten, it cannot but 
be regarded as a piece of carelessness. 
They have the honour therefore to request 
that the Board may be instructed to correct 
the error, and that the memorialists’ prede- 
cessors, who are responsible for the mis- 
take, may be committed to the Board for 
the determination of a penalty. Granted 
by decree earlier issued. 

(5) Memorial from Ming An, Governor 
of Kirin. When the winter take of sturgeon 
and other fish is made in the hunting re- 
gion, it is customary to supply a certain 
number for the use of the Court on two 
separate occasions. As soon as the ice had 
formed in the river this winter, the Ranger 
Kotuchicna went with craftsmen beyond 
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the frontier to the place where the fish 
are produced, and caught ten sturgeon, 
as well as four hundred and nine other 
fish of different kinds, which he sent 
to memorialist under charge of an officer 
on the 20th December to Kirin. After the 
fish had been inspected they were wrapped 
in cloth and matting, and despatched to 
the capital on the day after their arrival 
under a charye of a sub-lieutenant. A list 
of the fish is appended for His Majesty’s 
perusal.—Rescript: Noted. 

(6) The Governor-General of the Two 
Kuang, the Governor of Kuangtung, and 
the Superintendent of Customs at Canton, 
report the despatch of the fourth instalment 
of the contributions due from that Customs 
to Peking for the year 1879. 

The following contributions are annually 
demanded from Canton. 

Metropolitan Assessment ...Tls. 310,000 


Peking Field Foree........0... os 1,200 
Pay for Ili Troops (Tls. 1,200 

POF MENSOM) ...ccerceceeeee yp 14,400 
Supplementary Troops (Tls. 

2,500 per mensem)......... », 30,000 
Urumtsi Cavalry ..........0000 » 50,000 
Refund on Fuhkien Loan 

(by instalments), each in- 

Stalment ......cccrcccceseeess 99 6,000 
Manufacturing Department, 

Nai Wu Fu .....csseccessovee 9 30,000 
Treasury of the Privy Purse ,, 300,000 


Total Tis. 741,600 


The present instalment consists of the 
following items :— 





On Metropolitan Assessment Tls. 60,000 
97 Scale allowance ......cecvee 5, 900 
», Subsistence money ...... ,, 1,740 
3, Surplus assessment ...... x 30,000 
9, Scale allowance ........ seee 95 450 
9) Subsistence money ...... ” 870 
», Peking Field Force ...... », 10,000 
3, Lli Troops (3 months) ... ,, 3,600 
», Supplementary grant for 
- do. (3 months)......0ceee oe 7,500 
», Urumtsi Cavalry ......64 3 4,000 
», Uliasut’ai Troops ....... $555 4,500 
», Fuhkien Loan ............. 53 6,000 
», Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, Nai Wu Fn ......... 3, 30,000 
9, Scale allowance ...........5 33 450 
>) Supplementary do. ...... 7 750 
», Treasury of the Privy 
PUPS: 2200s ces Sseciesvestoses », 75,000 
3, Seale allowance .........0.. 35 1,125 
xy do. CO. > sectescstece » 1,875 
9) Carriage, CbC. ..sscsreesseeee 5 600 
Total Ts. 239,360 


i 
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This amount has been remitted in bills 
on substantial Shansi bankers.—Rescript : 
Let the Yaméns concerned take note. 

February 19th-20th.—(1) A decree or- 
dering the immediate dismissal of several 
District Magistrates and other minor officials 
in Anhui, who are denounced by the 
Governor on the ground of carelessness, 
incompetency, avarice,etc. One magistrate, 
who is stated to be unsuited to his present 
post, is to be removed to another one. 

(2) A decree in answer to a memorial from 
Chang Shu-shéng, Governor of Kuangsi, 
announcing the rout of a band of Miuotze 
marauders who had collected in the Hsi-lin 
district on the borders of Kuangsi and Yiin- 
nan with the intention of plundering the 
villages around, and attacking the district 
town itself. The magistrate, in concert 
with the major of the garrison, took mea- 
sures for the protection of the town, and 
then advanced upon the stockades of the 
enemy, which they took one after the other, 
capturing the leader Wang Hung, whom 
they decapitated, and many others of the 
gang. Order has now been completely 
restored in the district in question, and 
as the services of the magistrate are not 
devoid of merit, the privilege is accorded 
him of promotion to the grade next but one 
above his present rank, upon the occurrence 
of a vacancy. He is further given a pea- 
cock’s feather. The major is to be pro- 
moted to colonel when a vacancy occurs, 
and to be decorated with the order of the 
Baturn, while a selection is to be made of 
the most deserving of the military ofticers 
and notables who distinguished themselves 
upon the occasion, and their names are to 
be submitted for the bestowal of rewards. 

(3) Kuo Sung-lin is appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief in Chihli, and his place in 
Hupeh is taken by Fu Chén-pang. The 
remainder of this day’s Gazette is oecupied 
with the summary of two appeal cases, 
and a memorial, couched in stereotyped 
terms, announcing the escape of some pris- 
oners from jail. 

February 21st-22nd.—(1) A decree. 
Some time since, the Court of Censors re- 
ported that certain licentiates of Kirin had 
complained to them of the misleading and 
embellished report that had been submitted 
to the Throne by the Literary Chancellor 
of Kirin, who had broken regulations of 
long standing and rendered them of no 
effect. A decree was issued ordering an 
enquiry to be held into these charges, and 
the Governor of Kirin now reports that on 
the occasion of examinations held by the 
Literary Chancellor, the expenses of these 
examinations are defrayed out of the inter- 
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est of a sum contributed by the gentry 
of the province. On the two occasions upon ' 
which Wang Chia-pi, the Literary Chan- 
cellor, held examinations in Kirin, his: 
expenditure was very lavish, he having - 
spent over Tls. 9,300 at the annual examin- | 
ation, and Tis. 6,300 at the examination : 
for the degree of provincial graduate. The 
memorialist further states that Wang Chia- 
pi having previously applied for permission 
to devote the interest of the fund referred 
to above to the payment of a professor for : 
the college, and other expenses connected ! 
with that institution, had employed this: 
money to defray examination expenses, | 
and there were now therefore no funds for ! 
the payment of a professor, etc. Wany! 
Chia-pi is to be handed to the Board for 
the determination of a penalty for his ex- 
travagance and want of candour in his state- 
ments regarding the application of the funds 
in question. Hereafter, the Literary Chan- 
cellor of Féng-t’ien, when he visits Kirin 
for the purpose of holding examinations, 
will positively be economical in the expend- 
iture he entails. The interest on the fund, 
amounting to Tls. 2,200 will be devoted, 
as suggested, to the maintenance of the : 
college. i 
(2) Postscript memorial from Li Ming- | 
ch’ih, Governor of Hunan. On the arrival 
of memorialist at his present post, he 
learnt that Yang Chung-ya, lately Governor 
of Kuangsi, was lying ill in the provincial 
capital. He accordingly went to see him, and 
found that he had a troubled and anxious 
look, and that both his feet were so 
affected that he could not stand upon them. 
When memorialist asked him about his ill- 
ness, he said that he had been ailing ever 
since last winter, when Li Yang-ts’ai com- 
menced operations, and as the spring came 
on, his malady had already got the better 
of him. But as he was then just in the thick 
of military work he did not venture to apply 
for leave. After handing over charge to 
his successor, he had no facilities while 
travelling for taking medicine, and the 
consequence was that his complaint became 
more deep-seated day by day. While ad- 
mitting, as far as he was personally 
concerned, that his life was not a valuable 
one, he said that he should enter the 
grave with a feeling of impatient discon- 
tent at his failure to repay in the slightest 
degree the favour that had been lavished ; 
upon him by the Emperors of four 
generations. The memorialist tried again 
and again to console him with words of 
comfort, and enjoined upon him the neces- 
sity of nursing his ailments with a quiet 
mind. Iis servant subsequently reported 
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: that the late. Governor had died on the 
| 14th December, and submitted his master’s 


Gn te eee, ye eee 


. testamentary memorial to the memorialist 


with a request that he would transmit it to 


' His Majesty. The late Governor Yang 


Chung-ya had passed through many stages 
of office in Szechuen and Kansu, and had 
been commended for his services by the 
high authorities in both these provinces, 
which led to his selection by His Majesty 


: for the incumbency of a frontier post. His 


death, which has been brought about by 


- overwork, is most deplorable. The memor- 


ialist begs humbly to submit the testa- 
mentary memorial of the deceased officer. 
—Rescript. Noted. 

February 23rd-24th.—(1) A decree. The 
Censor Chou K’ai-ming reports that when 
the Nepaulese envoy arrived at Peking, the 


; Officials and underlings at the Ch’ung-wén 


ee ee ES SF 


, slightest degree. 


: Gate extorted money from him, and the 


Mongolian Superintendency dealt with the 
matter in a most unconstitutional manner. 
He also represents, in another memorial, 
that the Mongolian Superintendency and 
heads of the Ch’ung-wén Customs allow 
their officers and underlings to ‘squeeze ” 
the Mongol princes and dukes who come 
to Peking for their turn of annual duty. 
When princes and dukes of- outer bar- 
barian [tribes], and envoys come to the 
capital, the Yaméns whose duty it is, ought 
as a matter of course, to identify themselves 
with the kindly intentions of the Court to- 
wards these princes and envoys, and duly 
carry out [the necessary arrangements for 
their comfort.] They should, moreover, so 
restrain their officers and underlings, that 
they shall not be guilty of extortion in the 
If the Censor’s repre- 
sentations are correct, the proceedings in- 
dicated are most unconstitutional, while 
very contradictory statements have been 
indulged in. We command Kuang Shou 
and P’an Tsu-yin carefully to investigate 
the matter, and to submit a true report of 
the case to Us. Let there be no favouritism 
or screening of the guilty parties. 

(2) A decree. Li Han-chang requests 
that a certain Prefect may be compelled to 
retire from official life. Chia Wan-ch’ing, 


' Prefect of I-ch’ang in Hupeh, is a man of 


limited ability and dulness of perception, 
who conducts his business in a dilatory 
manner. Let him be compelled to retire at 
once. 

(3) A decree acknowledging a further 
memorial from the Censor Chou K’ai-ming, 
requesting that the Customs officials and 
runners at the Ch’ung-wén Gate of Peking 
may be prohibited from extorting money 
from, or detaining the baggage of, the 
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candidates for the degree of metropolitan 
graduate who will shortly be coming to the 
capital. While admitting the necessity of 
searching the baggage of candidates entering 
Peking to see that they are not import- 
ing contraband articles, the decree asserts 
that it is incumbent upon Customs’ officers 
to inspect the baggage of candidates directly 
they present themselves, and to release it at 
once. The action of the officials and under- 
lings indicated by the Censor is most un- 
constitutional, and the Superintendents of 
Customs are directed to enunciate afresh 
the old regulations on this subject, and 
strictly prohibit their clerks and underlings 
from practising extortion, punishing with a 
heavy hand any instances of such conduct 
as come to their notice. 

(4) A report from Chou Héng-ch’i 
Governor of Shantung, on certain charges 
brought against the Magistrate of the 
Lin-chii district in that province, who was 
accused of suppressing the evidence in three 
cases, of matricide, murder, and suicide re- 
spectively, and of establishing a monopoly 
in the aalt-trade, etc. (See Gazette of 1st 
February.) 

(5) Postscript memorial from T’an 
Chung-lin, newly-appointed Governor of 
Chékiang. He has been furnished by the 
Literary Chancellor of the province with a 
list of the secretaries he has engaged to 
aid him in the scrutiny of examination 
papers, and begs that the names of these 
officers may be reported to His Majesty. 
The memorialist begs to report that he has 
ascertained that the secretaries in question 
are all natives of other provinces. 

February 25th-26th.—(1) Fu Chén-pang, 
recently transferred to Hupeh as Com- 
mander-in-chief of that province, is granted 
two months congé for the benefit of his 
health. His application for permission tv 
retire is refused. ; 

(2) A decree ordering the immediate 
dismissal of two Manchu captains, belonging 
to the town of Merguen in the Heh-lung- 
kiang province, who were travelling in 
charge of munitions of war and cavalry 
horses, and have absconded. The Governor 
of Ch’ahar, and the Commandants at 
Uliasut’ai, Kobdo, and Tarbagat’ai, with 
the Superintendent of Customs at Shanhai 
Kuan and the Governor of Heh-lung- 
kiang, are one and all directed to make 
search for and arrest the fugitives. 

(3) A decree. Some time since, Ngén 
Ch’éng and his fellow Commissioner re- 
ported that they had ascertained upon en- 
quiry that the Salt Intendant Shén Shou- 
jung hadnot been guilty of certain illicit acts 
in collusion with other individuals. We 


thereupon directed Lin Chang-yo and Tu 
Jui-lien to keep a careful watch over the 
Prefect Wei Ting-hsiin and the Sub-prefect 
Li Kuang-shu, the individuals in question, 
and if they discovered that they were, after 
all, performing their duties with alacrity, 
to apply to Us for their restoration to 
rank. ‘The Governor-General and Governor 
aforesaid now report that these two officers 
have, since their deprivation of rank, 
learned to be ashamed of their past con- 
duct, and have displayed a [wholesome] 
dread [of future penalties, ] which has caused 
them to exercise greater restraint upon 
themselves, while the special duties on 
which they have been employed have been 
fulfilled in a uniformly exemplary manner. 
—We sanction the restoration of these two 
officers to their former rank. 

(4) Wén Yi, President of the Board of 
Punishments, and his colleagues submit a 
memorial praying that in view of the im- 
portance of the case, Princes and Ministers 
may be associated with the Board to deal 
with a matter of extreme gravity, to meet 
which no clause is to be found in the Code. 
On the 27th January the following Imperial 
Decree was received :—‘‘The Board of 
Civil Office memorialises that in obedience 
to a decree it has passed severe judgment, 
and requests that the ex-President of the 
Censorate, Ch’ung How, may be stripped 
of his rank for having offended against the 
laws of the Constitution. Ch’ung How, hav- 
ing been sent on a mission, took upon him- 

' gelf to return to Peking without awaiting the 
Imperial commands. The gravity of the case 
considered, merely to be deprived of his 
rank would be insufficient atonement for 
the offence. Let him, as a first step, be 
deprived of his rank, and be arrested, and, 
after having been put to the question, let 
him be handed over to the Board of Punish- 
ments for the award of a penalty.” Ch’ung 
How was accordingly sent to the Board by 
his Banner, and Your Minister and his 
colleagues deputed an officer to examine 
him. The disgraced official deposed that 
it had been the rule for envoys away from 
the Capital, once they had concluded their 
duties, to despatch a memorial, and at the 
same time to start on their return journey 
to Peking. Under a misapprehension of the 
usual rule he had forwarded a memorial 
reporting his departure the moment he had 
indited his formal memorial. Your memori- 
alists are of opinion that Ch’ung How being 
a high ofticial on a mission of importance 
should, on the conclusion of his duties, 
have respectfully waited to be guided by 
the Imperial commands. Instead of doing 


so, however, he took if upon himself tu | see why Ling Mui should go and make 
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return to Peking. The case is indeed of ! 
the utmost gravity, and the Imperial 
Decree truly states that privation of office 
is insufficient to atone for the offence. 
But after searching the Penal Code no 
clause can be found to meet the offence. 
In the case of Ki Ying in 1858, he, too, 
took it upon himself to return to Peking 
without awaiting His Majesty’s commands, 
and a special decree was received appointing : 
a Committee of Princes and Ministers to | 
judge him, pronounce sentence, and make : 
a report. There are also precedents for : 
the appointment of a Committee of Princes, : 
Ministers, Grand Secretaries and others to | 
decide the penalty incurred by a high official | 
guilty of an offence. Ch’ung How being a 
high official, and a decree having been 
issued directing the Board of Punishments 
to award a penalty for an offence to meet 
which there is no clause in the Penal Code, 
the Board has to request that a Committee 
of Princes and Ministers may be associated 
with it to look carefully into the case and 
suggest a penalty. The circumstances under 
which, the gravity of the case considered, 
the Board of Punishments has not ventured 
by itself to award a penalty, but has re- 
quested the appointment of a Committee 
to act in concert with it, are respectfully 
set forth in the above memorial. 

February 27th-28th.—(Court Circular.) 
His Majesty will go to the Western Park to- 
morrow (the 28th) to witness an exhibition 
of fireworks. 

(1) A decree. On the 20th inst., upon 
the occasion of the Imperial banquet in the 
Pao-ho Tien, the Minister Superintendent 
of Banquets complained that the attendants 
in the Imperial Buttery crowded into the 
Throne Hall [in an unseemly manner], and 
prayed that the Superintendent of the 
Buttery and those under him might be 
committed to the Board for the infliction 
of a penalty. Ngén Ch’éng and Kuang 
Show (the Superintendents of the Buttery) 
now report that they met Ling Kuei (the ! 
Superintendent of Banquets) upon the . 
21st (the following day), when he remarked 
to them that they were decidedly the ; 
victims of an injustice. [They are ataloss tu , 
understand] why Ling Kuei, knowing this - 
to be the case, should intentionally denounce 
them upon insutlicient grounds, or by what 
motive the Princes and Ministers were 
actuated who were assvciated with him 
upon this occasion. It is right that the 
Superintendent of Banquets should de- | 
nounce the Superintendents of the Buttery 
to the Throne when their attendants crowd ! 
into the Banqueting Hall, and We fail to 
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apologetic remarks to the officers de- 
nounced ; while Ngén Ch’éng and T’ung 
Hua have displayed a still greater want 
of seemliness in their garrulous disputations 
based on the strength of Ling Kuei’s re- 
marks. Let areprimand be conveyed from 
Us to Ling Kuei, Nyén Ch’éng, and Kuang 
Show. Let the Superintendent of Imperial 
Banquets draw up succinct regulations for 
the maintenance of due order and decorum 
on the occasion of all future Imperial 
Banquets. The Ministers of the Presence 
will continue, as heretofore, to report to 
Us any instances of disobedience on the 
part of the individuals concerned to the 
restraints imposed upon them. 


(2) A decree acknowledging a memorial 
from the Board of Works complaining of 
the neglect of the Court of Sacriticial Wor- 
ship to comply with the regulations which 
require a detailed return to accompany 
indents for fresh supplies of sacrificial 
utensils, which returns should specify the 
number of new articles required, the 
number in need of repair, and the number 
at present in store. They also request that 
the ofticers in charze of the silk and paint 
and small material stores under the Board 


“ of Revenue, may be called upon to furnish 





the Board of Works with a return of the 
stores or money commutations issued by 
their respective departments. The decree 
directs that the request of the Board shall 
be given etfect to. 

(3) A decree ordering the immediate de- 
gradation of three minor officials in T’ung- 
Chow who, having been denounced by the 
Censor Téng Ch’ing-lin for grasping avarice 
and other shorlcomings, were subjected to 
an oflicial enquiry which substantiated in a 
yreater or less degree the truth of the accu- 
sations brought against them. 

(4) Memorial from the Censor Chang 
Nai-yi advocating the restoration of the 
public schools and granaries throughout 
the provinces that have been allowed to 


. fall into disrepair and desuetude. (For 


- decree see Guzette of 1st February.) 


(5) Postscript memorial from the same 
officer suggesting the propriety of promot- 


a ing probationers in the Metropolitan Boards 


Bt 


va 


- ability. 


according to their seniority with reference 


_ to their literary degrees, rather than, as is 
. now the practice, with reference to the 


amount of their pay or their seniority in 
the public service, whereby those who have 
obtained an entry into the public service 
by purchase are placed in advance of those 
who have earned their position by literary 
The reform he advocates will, he 
submits, give an impetus to education, and 
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now, as the purchase system has been 
abolished, is a fitting time for its initiation. 
(See Gazette of 3rd February.) 

February 29th.—(1) A decree conferring 
distinctions of various degrees upon certain 
gentry and members of a militia corps in 
Yiinnan who have been recommended to 
the notice of His Majesty by Liu Ch’ang-yo, 
Governor-General of Yiiunan and Kuei- 
chow, A number of members of an affiliated 
society near Hsiin-tien Chow, in Yiinnan, 
massacred the whole household of a certain 
military graduate in that sub-prefecture, 
and having forcibly abducted some two 
thousand people, raised the standard of 
revolt and made an attack upon the prefec- 
tural town. They were promptly met by a 
certain Major Chang Tzii-fa, whose force 
was subsequently joined by a number of 
regulars and militia, and a combined ad- 
vance was made against them. ‘he rebels 
made a stand and tried to oppose this 
advance, but they were put to the rout, 
and their leader Chang Sung and others 
were killed in the fight, as well as some 
three hundred others. The people who had 
been carried off then threw down their 
weapons and returned to their allegiance, 
with the result that the enemy were mowed 
down in heaps and order was quickly 
restored. The prompt action of the authori- 
ties is commended, and the Governor- 
General is directed to root out all germs of 
the rebellion, that tranquillity may be 
restored to the region in question. 

(2) Wén Kuei is re-appointed Superin- 
tendent of Imperial Manufactories at Hang-. 
chow. 

(3) A memorial from the Governor of 
Shantung reporting the result of an enquiry 
into the circumstances of the execution of 
twenty-one criminals by the Magistrate of 
Ling Hsien. This enquiry was undertaken 
at the instance of the Censor K’ung Hsien-, 
chiieh, who complained that the Magistrate 
in question had not furnished the Governor 
Wén Ko with the depositions upon the 
strength of which he had acted in this sum- 
mary mauner, and that the Governor had 
been guilty of numerous inaccuracies in his 
memorial in order to cover the injustice 
that had been perpetrated. An expectant 
Taotai was despatched to the Ling district 
to make private enquiries, which have 
elicited the following particulars. A 
certain bad character called Lin T'ai 
collected subscriptions from a number of 
people who formed themselves in a train- 
band and declined to pay the grain-tax due 
from them, while they subjected the well- 
disposed inhabitants of numerous villazes 
to many vexations and injuries. Que 


Chiang Chao-ling, who has since been dis- 
missed the service, was acting as magistrate 
at the time, but failed to arrest Lan T’ai. 
Chao To-hsi, his successor, who took over 
charge in February 1878, at once considered 
measures for the capture of Lan T’ai and 
his gang, and to this end raised a force of 
soldiery and militia, with which he sur- 
rounded a village in which Lan T’ai was 
established. Lan T’ai, however, got wind of 
the expedition and made his escape. He 
came back in the following month with the 
intention of wreaking his vengeance against 
the Magistrate for having attempted to arrest 
him, and with this object he collected a 
body of rowdies and made an attack upon 
a certain village on the night of the 21st of 
May. The attack, however, failed, and he 
then proceeded to plunder the country 
round. The Magistrate again went out 
against him with a number of regulars and 
a force of militia called out at his desire by 
one Wong Chin-chia. They met Lan T’ai 
and his band at dawn on the 23rd of May, 
when a fight ensued, in which the Gov- 
ernment troops had slightly the advantaye, 
when a large gun that was being worked 
by Lin T’ai burst, and so frightened his 
followers that they dispersed. The Govern- 
ment troops followed up the advantage, 
and finally succeeded in capturing twenty- 
three prisoners who were taken back to 
the prefectural town. Shortly afterwards, 
a report having reached the Magistrate 
that Lin T’ai intended to effect a 
rescue of the prisoners, he put them to 
death on the day after their capture, 
with the exception of two who declared 
they had been seized by the rioters and 
forced to join them. These men were 
sent back into custody, and soon afterwards 
set at liberty. This story was confirmed 
by universal testimony, and it was every- 
where denied that the people executed 
were simple applicants for relief from 
taxation on the ground of the failure of 
their crops. (For decree see Gazette of 1st 
February.) 

March 1st.—The Gazette is again issued 
daily. (Court Circular.) The Prince of 
Ch’un had audience. 

(1) Memorial from Jung Yi, Minister 
Superintendent of the Imperial Mausolea. 
The avenues of trees inside and outside the 
enclosures of the Mausolea recently con- 
structed for their Majesties the Empresses 
Regent having been laid out, it was then 
proposed to plant eight yew-trees on either 
side of the pavilions enclosing the tablets 
upon which a record of Their Majesties’ 
lives- will be engraved. These trees were 
to be chosen from the forest in the outer 
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enclosure and removed to the position it 
was intended that they should occupy. No! 
fixed rate of charges being laid down for the ; 
removal of trees, the cost has hitherto been | 
regulated by the distance they have to be: 
carried, and the officers entrusted with; 
this duty now report that the trees are in; 
pasition, and that they have expended alto- | 
gether Tls. 354, which include the expense | 
of digging up, removing, re-planting, and | 
watering. In accordance with precedent, | 
this amount should be refunded by the | 
Board of Works. The memorialist has 
further to report that he expects to be able 
to finish planting all the trees during the | 
present winter, but as the money required | 
for this purpose has not yet been remitted | 
in full from the provincial treasury of | 
Chihli, money has had to be borrowed to 
carry on the work. The sum required is, 
however, so large that it cannot all be 
obtained on loan, and the memorialist 
would pray His Majesty to call upon the 
Governor-General of Chihli to direct the 
Financial Commissioner to remit the sum 
due at once from whatever funds he may 
have in hand. A Rescript is appended 
instructing the Governor-General to act in 
the manner suggested. 

(2) Memorial from Chang Shu-shéng, 
Governor of Kuangsi, reporting the execu- ; 
tion of the rebel Li Yang-ts’ai. On the | 
6th of January, 1880, he received a com- 
munication from the Grand Council inform- 
ing him of the issue of a decree acknow- 
ledging his memorial with reference to the 
capture of Li Yang-ts’ai, and referring to 
the commands on the subject earlier issued. 
In due course, the officers, civil and mili- 
tary, who were sent by the Commander-in- 
chief to convey the rebel Li Yang-ts’ai to 
the provincial capital, arrived with their 
prisoner. They also brought with them 
the so-called seal that had been found at 
the capture of Ché Ya. The memorialist 
at once had the prisoner before him in the 
presence of the Commissioners and the 
Taotai, and subjected him to a searching 
examination, upon which occasion the 
statements made by the prisoner agreed 
with the copies of the depositions earlier 
forwarded by the Commander-in-chief. ! 
The memorialist acccordingly, in obedience ' 
to his instructions, directed Sung Chiin, | 
the Provincial Judge, in concert with 
Wang Shih-ch’ing, Colonel of the memor- | 
ialist’s brigade, on the 8th of January, | 
to take the criminal Li Yang-ts’ai to a | 
public place and decapitate him. On the 
same day the memorialist made choice | 
of certain civil and military ofticers, whom | 
he directed to take the head of the 
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criminal to Tai-p’ing Fu for identification, 


- after which it was to be passed on beyond 


the frontier and handed over to the Gov- 
ernor of Liang-p’ing, (252) in Annam, 
who, in his turn, was to send it to the scene 
of the rebel’s operations for exhibition 
there. The memorialist at the same time 
forwarded a copy of the Imperial decree, 
and an explanation of the circumstances 
under which the criminal’s head was ex- 


posed, in an official communication( 4B €) 
to the King of Annam. 

The so-called seal of the rebel has been 
sent under separate cover to the Grand 
Council, that it may be destroyed after 
inspection by that body.—Rescript : Noted. 

March 2nd.—(1) Hsi Ch’ang, Imperial 
Agent at Hsi-ning, is ordered to come to 
the capital to have audience. 

(2) A decree conferring memorial boards 
upon temples to the gods of Literature and 
War at Ch’ung-ning Hsien, in Szechuen, 
the deities of which are reported by the 
Governor-General to have manifested their 
divine interposition in a marked manner 
in securing the recovery of a large area of 


© flooded land in the neighbourhovd of the 








_ Tu-chiang-yén. 


(3) A decree. Some time since, in con- 
sequence of the numerous difliculties of 
the time, and the urgent demand for [the 
services of men of] talent, We repeatedly 
issued decrees calling upon the Governors- 
General and Governors of the various pro- 
vinces to recommend to our notice gifted 
individuals, that they might be in readi- 
ness for employment in official capacities. 
Inasmuch, however, as there is a proba- 
bility that numbers of educated men of 


‘ extraordinary talent and ability beyond 


the average are still remaining in the back- 


‘ ground, by reason of the inability of the 
- Governors-General and Governors aforesaid 
* to extend their observation and enquiry in 
" every direction, the names of all cannot 
‘ yet have been entered upon the meinorial 
=  tablets.”* 


Enquiry must therefore be 
made on every side, and search be prose- 
cuted in all directions, in order to secure a 
more extensive ‘‘take.”+ We command 
the Grand Secretaries, six Boards, and nine 


' chief Ministries of State, with the Tartar 


Generals, Governors-General, and Gov- 
ernors of provinces, as well as P’éng Yii-lin, 
and Yang Yo-pin, quondam Commanders- 








* Before the invention of paper, Ministers were in the 
habit of writing what they had to say upon woodeu 
tablets, which were afterwards scraped clean for future 
Use, 

. : on 

+ Lit, The catching of men with a fowler’s net ME 
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in-chief, to make careful search and enquiry; 
and We authorise them to bring to Our 
notice any persons who to their own know- 
ledge are gifted with special qualifications 
of a marked nature, or experience of wide 
extent; any who are thoroughly versed in 
[the science of] political econumy who com- 
bine great capacity with rigid integrity ; or 
who excel in the art of governing. Also, 
any whose talents and strategical ability are 
sutticiently beyond the common to fit them 
for the posts of General or Commander-in- 
chief, or whose valour and bravery qualify 
them for subordinate military com- 
mands, together with any who are well 
acquainted with the conduct of inter- 
national relations, or are thoroughly versed 
in the languages and literature of foreign 
countries, and those whvse skill in the 
construction of vessels and weapons, or 
whose acquaintance with the science 
of figures, qualify them to undertake 
the construction of engines or weapons 
of war. Or, again, any who have a 
thorough knowledge of nautical matters 
based upon practical experience. They 
will faithfully particularise the respective 
accomplishments they have discovered [in 
each individual], and will honestly recom- 
mend him to Us, whether he belong to the 
civil or the military branch, and is, or is 
not, a member of the public service. They 
must not select anyone on the strength 
of mere reputation and ‘‘ offer lutes in 
profusion”* to make up the number. 
Nor must they, [on the other hand] en- 
deavour to slur over their duty by declar- 
ing that there is no one they can recom- 
mend. Then, perhaps, will men of talent 
be forthcoming as each generation advances, 
and funded [capacity will be available] in 
present or future crises. Thus will they 
duly second the intentions of the Court, 
which would secure the monopoly of tal- 
ented men. Let this be circulated for 
general information. 

(4) A decree. Let Lin Chin-t’ang, Com- 
missioner of the Office of ‘Transmission, 
assist in the administration of military 
affairs in the New Dominion. 


(5) Let a brevet of the third grade of 
official rank be bestowed upon Wu Ta- 
chéng, Intendant of the Ho-pei Circuit in 
Honan, and let him proceed to K'rin to 
assist Ming An in the administration of 
affairs. 

March 3rd.—(1) A decree. Ting Pao- 
chén has presented a memorial reviewing 
in detail his action during the successive 


* A reference to ap opisode related in an historical 
work, 
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years of his incumbency. Since Ting Pao- 
chén was selected for the post of Governor- 
General of Szechuen, he has made the local 
conditions of his province the subject of 
careful study, and has devoted himself 
with energy to the task of reform, though 
he has [on occasion] been too impetuous in 
his efforts to secure proper administration, 
and given cause for reproaches and abuse. 
The Court is naturally capable of thoroughly 
appreciating his successes and failures in 
this matter, and of seeing in which instances 
he has been right and in which wrong. Let 
the Acting Governor-General, however, 
devote himself with all his energy and with 
true sincerity of heart to the execution of 
his duty, breaking through the trammels 
of partiality and favouritism, in the hope 
that he may remain true to the end. With 
regard to his assertion that certain metro- 
politan officials have endeavoured to secure 
his influence [for the advancement of their 
protegés], We are at a loss to understand 
why, in a matter which is so seriously 
affected by legal prohibition, Ting Pao-chén 
did not at once expose the delinquents. As 
the matter has now passed by, We will dis- 
pense with any close enquiry into it, but in 
future officials from the provinces serving 
in the metropolis, whether high or low, 
must each and all learn [to cultivate] 
self-esteem, and Governors-General and 
Governors will faithfully denounce any 
whom they shall discover to be in relations 
with [their respective subordinates] with a 
view to securing their influence for private 
ends. 

(2) A decree reverently received from 
Their Majesties the Empresses Tz’i An 
and Tz’i Hsi. Shih-to, Prince of Li, and 
those associated with him memorialise to the 
effect that they have jointly considered the 
penalty to be inflicted upon Ch’ung How, 
President of the Court of Censors, now 
cashiered, and after comparison of his 
offence with the law [in similar cases] have 
sentenced him to decayitition after incar- 
ceration. Letaction be taken as proposed, 
and let the Board concerned take note. 

(3) The Governor of Anhui reports the 
execution by the ling ch’ih process of a 
widow from Fu-yang Hsien in that province, 
who murdered her father-in-law with the 
assistance of her paramour out of revenge 
for the interference of the former in her 
illicit amours. The paramour has been 
summarily decapitated. 

(4) Wang Ssii-yi, Acting Governor of 
Shénsi, forwards the semi-annual return of 
unsettled appeal cases in his province. 
There is at present only one outstanding 
appeal case, which it has been impossible 
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hitherto to settle in consequence of the! 
ditticulty of getting all the witnesses: 
together. Orders have been given that they | 
shall be summoned without further delay. 

March 4th.—(1) A decree acknowledging ! 
the receipt of a report from Ting Pao-, 
chén, Governor-General of Szechuen, on} 
the case of Sung Ta-k’uei, an expectant 
sub-prefect in that province, who appealed 
to the Court of Censors some time since : 
against the injustice of his treatment by | 
the Governor-General, The latter now; 
states that Sung Ta- k’uei was cashiered and i 
imprisoned pending repayment of public } 
funds that he had appropriated and put to 
other than their legitimate use ; that in so | 
treating the appellant he had been acting 
in accordance with the law on the subject ; 
and that the cashiered officer’s charges 
against Ting Tao-liang are entirely without 
foundation. Also that there were other 
charges against Sung Ta-k’uei in connection 
with an attempt to exert the influence of cer- 
tain metropolitan officials to secure the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly of the salt-carrying 
trade by the Government; but that he, the 
Governor-General, had not gone into them 
with any minuteness. At the same time, 
he prays that We will indicate the penalty 
that shall be imposed upon Sung Ta-k’uei 
for haviny, while undergoing imprisonment 
for defalcations made false charges [against 
the provincial Government.] Ting Tao- 
liang is a District Magistrate for whom 
permission to ‘ respectfully withdraw ’’ has 
been solicited. He has been in Szechuen 
many years, and although not guilty of 
frequenting the public offices, shows a 
want of appreciation of the necessity of 
avoiding unfavourable criticism. Let Ting 
Pao-chén call upon the officer in question 
to quit the province at once. Let the 
Board determine what punishment shall 
be inflicted upon Sung Ta-k’uei, who has 
shown tendencies that cannot be allowed to 
develop. 

(2) A decree in answer to a representa- 
tion from the Censor Chu Yi-tséng com- 
plaining of the hardship to which holders 
of land in Chihli under the hereditary or 
other nobility are exposed in times of 
scarcity and dearth. When any villages 
or districts are granted immunity from 
taxation by Imperial decree, agents are 
sent notwithstanding from the various fu, 
or palaces, to exact the rents of the nobility 
from holders of land belonging to members 
of that order. These agents are [in many 
instances] men of wortl.less character, who 
insist upon payments in full from the 
poorest lands, and drag the holders before 
the authorities when they fail to satisfy the 
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demands made upon them. They appro- 
priate largely from these rents for their 
private use; so that, while the poverty- 
stricken farmer is subjected to great hard- 
ship, the nobility reap no advantage 
from the embarrassments he was to 
undergo. The Censor concludes his state- 
ments with a request that a reform 
may be instituted in this matter. The 
Governor of the metropolitan prefecture 
and the Governor-General of Chihli are 


-directed to call upon local authorities to 


treat any poor farmers from districts 
afflicted by failure of harvest who may be 
brought before them for the recovery of 
rent due with fairness and equity. They 
are also directed to confer with the Board 
of Revenue as to the advisability of sanc- 
tioning hereafter a diminution of the rents 
on lands held by the nobility in districts 
in which failures have occurred, such 
diminution to be regulated by the com- 
parative amount of the harvest gathered. 
‘The Board is also to be consulted as to the 
advisability of having these rents collected 
by the local authorities instead of by agents 
from the nobility themselves. 

(3) T’an Chung-lin, Governor of Ché- 
kiang, reports his arrival in that province, 
and his assumption of the duties of the 

ost. 

(4) Mei Ch’i-chao, the retiring Governor 
of Chékiang, reports that he has handed 
over charge to his successor. 

(5) Té Ch’ing, newly-appointed Financial 
Commissioner of the same province, re- 
ports his assumption of office. 

(6) Lu Shih-chieh, Financial Commis- 
sioner at Nanking, reports his return from 
an audience at the capital. 

March 5th.—(1) A decree ordering the 
dismissal or degradation to an inferior post 
respectively of a number of sub-prefects and 
other minor officials in Szechuen who have 
been denounced by the Governor-General 
for greed, avarice, incapacity, &c. 


(2) Peng Tsu-hsien BZjiH FX (Finan- 
cial Commissioner of Kianysi), is appointed 
Governor of Hupeh. 

(3 4) Memorials from Chang-Yiin-ch’ing 
and Huang-cho, the incoming and out- 
going Literary Chancellors of Chékiang, 
severally announcing the assumption and 
relinquishment of their duties. 

(5) Yiu Shan, newly-appointed Financial 
Commissioner of Honan, announces his 
arrival at his post and the assumption of 
the duties of his office. 

(6) Memorial from Ching Jui, Briygadier- 
General of Ma-lan Chén and Superintendent 
of the Mausolea. In the year 1803, 
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the twelfth of the reign of Chia Ch’ing, 
an Imperial decree was issued direct- 
ing the military officers on duty at 
the Mausolea to take stock from time to 
time of the dead trees within the bound- 
aries of the Mausolea, and to furnish both 


‘the Board of Ceremonies and the Board of 


Works with a list of them, that supplies of 
timber might be drawn from this source 
when wood was required for the repair of 
police-stations, gates, bridges and the like ; 
all wood unfit for building purposes being 
used for firewood at sacrificial ceremonies. 
The memorialist has now to report that 
during the fifth yearof Kuang Hsii 2,054 trees 
have been labelled as dead in the various 
roads through the forests of the Mausolea, 
of which, after having been inspected by an 
officer specially appointed for the purpose, 
a list has been drawn out and forwarded to 
the Boards of Ceremonies and Works 
respectively. The Board of Astronomy 
having, in due course, determined an 
auspicious date, notice of which they sent 
to the memorialist, he directed the officers 
in charge of the various detachinents to go in 
person and remove the dead trees within and 
without the enclosing wall. Altogether, 234 
trunks were removed, of which 34 trunks 
are suitable for the repair of bridges, the 
remaining 200 trunks having been sawn into 
logs under three feet in length, weighing 
703,600 catties. Of this 692,700 catties have 
been set aside for sacrificial firewood, and 
the balance 10,900 catties has been allot- 
ted as firewood to the various guard-sta- 
tions round the outer wall. From the fire 
roads and other places 1798 pieces of dead 
timber have been removed. A certain 
quantity of this has been set aside for the 
repair of bridges and gates, and the 
remainder will serve as firewood for the 
watchmen on night duty. Twenty logs from 
the Huang-hua Shan will be used as sacri- 
ficial firewood for the Mausolea on that 
hill. Rescript.—Let the Board of Works 
take note. 

March 6th.—_({1) A decree conferring 
honours upon a number of Governors-Gen- 
eral, Governors, and Superintendents of 
Customs whose services in connection with 
the remittance of supplies to the Army of 
the North-West have been brought to the 
notice of His Majesty by the Governor- 
General Tso Tsung-t’ang. The following 
officers are given a button of the first 
grade :— 

Liu Ping-chang, former Governor of 
Kiangsi. 

Li Wen-min, present Governor of Kiangsi. 

Wei Jung-Kuang, furmer Governor of 
Hunan. 


Mei Ch’i-chao, Governor of 
Chékiang. 

Yu Lu, Governor of Anhui. 

Shao Héng-yii, Vice-President of the 
Board of Ceremonies, and former Governor 
of Hunan. 

Yang Ch’ang-chiin, 
Commissioner of Kansu. 

Ch’ing Ch’un, former Tartar General at 
Foochow. 

Chiin Ch’i, Superintendent of Customs 
at Canton. 

Li Wén-min and Chiin Ch’i are further 
given a patent of the first grade. 

Ho Ching, Governor-General of Min 
Chéh, Liu K’un-yi, Governor-General of 
the Two Kiang, and Ting Pao-chén, 
Governor-General of Szechuen, are com- 
mitted to the Board for the determination 
of a distinguished form of reward. A list 
of minor ofticers for whom honours are also 
solicited is referred to the Buard for con- 
sideration. 

(2) A decree. The Board of Revenue 
submit a memorial upon the subject of 
raising funds for military expenditure. 
The annual expenditure and income of the 
Empire is of course governed by fixed 
rules ; but when military operations com- 
menced the calls for supplies were so 
numerous and heavy, that the Treasuries 
both in the capital and the provinces were 
all reduced to a condition of exhaustion. 
Since the establishment of peace, the 
Imperial Treasury has not recovered its 
pristine condition of plenty, a result that 
is entirely attributable to the inability 
to restore to its proper condition the 
source from whence its wealth was 
derived, while due economy was not 
exercised in matters of expenditure that 
were capable of postponement. The 
result is that there is no provision for 
present or future contingencies, a condition 
of things that does not indicate a cautious 
or careful policy. 

As regards the suggestions made by the 
Board for the cultivation of waste lands, 
if the scheme can indeed be carried out ina 
true spirit of zeal for a few years, what is 
there to prevent a gradual restoration of 
@ the revenue that used to be derived from 
land? ‘The system of purchasing licenses to 
deal in salt will not interfere in any way 
with the regulations originally drawn up 
when the system of licenses was introduced, 
and will not bear hardly upon the dealers. 

The suggestions for a thorough enquiry 
into Customs taxation and the reorganisa- 
tion of lekin are both matters of immediate 
interest, and stringent regulations require 
to be drawn up, after accurate enquiry 
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has been made. Every fraction of land-! 
tax collected by department or distric:' 
magistrates is the property of the State, 
and no defalcations can be suffered [in the’ 
accounts rendered by them.] The sugges-: 
tions of the Board that a severe scrutiny ; 
of the accounts of retiring and incomin, ' 
Magistrates shall be held, and that all, 
accounts of expenditure by which remit- | 
tances are reduced, as reported by, 
provincial high authorities to His Majesty, ° 
shall be rigidly examined, are made in the | 
interests of the revenues of the Empire, ; 
and may, therefore, as well as their pro-} 
pesals for the reduction of anti-extortion : 
allowances, etc., be given effect to sertatin. ; 
Their proposals, again, for the abandon-| 
ment of all public works not calling for: 
immediate attention, and a verification of | 
the monetary commutations granted to: 
the small store and silk and satin dépots : 
are offered in the interests of economy, } 
and We sanction the adoption of them! 
all. To sum up the matter briefly. : 
Systems must have men [able and willing] : 
to carry them out. If Our Ministers whv | 
are entrusted with active duties will with. 
genuine energy and true sincerity of heart, : 
really apply themselves to the gradual and : 
steady execution [of the reforms suggested], | 
their efforts will naturally be attended 
with success. If, on the other hand, they ; 
make a mere pretence of doing so, plans: 
however admirable, and objects. however : 
good, will be regarded as mere empty words, : 
and, as in former instances, will not remedy | 
the constitutional [defects complained of.| : 
The abandonment of public works and the : 
scrutiny of monetary commutations are ( 
duties that devolve upon the Board of; 
Revenue, but the execution of the other ’ 
reforms suggested falls upon Our servans : 
in the provinces, and ata time like the: 
present, when the Empire is beset with s0 | 
many difficulties, they will surely not bei 
so unmindful of the favours and benefits | 
they have received from their country as. 
to be careless and lax in the performance ' 
of their duty. Let them then upon receipt 
of this decree show an example to their j 
respective provincial governments and lead: 
on the Superintendents of Customs to brace : 
up their energies, and devote themselves‘ 
with their whole heart to the execution of 
the duties that devolve upon them. Let’ 
them not be deterred from doing what they: 
have to do by a fear of unpopularity or} 
reproach ; let them not tread on the; 
borders of partiality and favourilism, be: 
afraid of difficulties or hardships, or coun- ‘ 
tenance deceit of any kind. Their great’ 
aim must be to secure the interests of the, 
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State and the people, that they may prove 
themselves not unworthy of the responsi- 
bilities they have been entrusted with. 
They will at once take into consideration 
the course of action they propose to adopt, 
and are called upon to report the same to 
Us within the space of two months. They 
will also lay before Us any schemes for the 
increase of the revenue that can, in their 
opinion, be adopted without injury to the 
people. 


(3) Pion Pao-ch’ian 3 FF JR is 


appointed Financial Commissioner of 


Kiangsi, and Shén Ying-k’uei YAY JE 4S 
is appointed Judge of Shénsi. 

March %th.—(1) Memorial from Ho 
Ching, Governor-General of Min Chéh, 
forwarding a return of the aged graduates 
at the recent examination for the chi-jén 
degree at Foochow who failed to obtain 
a place. He finds that there were five 
graduates above the age of 90 and ten 
above the age of 80. He begs to submit a 
list of their names and to solicit for them the 
bestowal of an honorary degree. Referred 
to the Board of Ceremonies. 

(2) Lo Fang-ch’i, newly-appointed Gover- 
nor of Fuhkien, reports his arrival at 
Foochow and the assumption of the duties 
of his post. 

(3) The Governor-General similarly re- 
ports that he has relinquished the charge 
of the Governor’s duties. 

(4) T’u Tsung-ying, Governor of Honan, 
also forwards a return of the aged yraduates 
who have failed to obtain a place at the 
recent examination for the degree of pro- 
vincial graduate. He finds that there are 
three above the age of 90 years and eight 
above the age of 80 years; a list of their 
names is appended. Referred to the Board 
of Ceremonies. 

No other documents of importance. 


March 8th.—(1) Chang Jui-ch’ing (FE 


cpl) is appointed Taotai of the Shén 
An circuit in Shénsi. 


(2) Wang Ting-an(=F AE 2¢)isappointed 
Taotai of the Yi Ning circuit in Shansi. 

(3) A decree sanctioning a request from 
the Governor-General of the Two Kuang 
for the dismissal of the Acting Magistrate 
of the Hasin-hsing district in Kuangtung. 
This officer was denounced by the memorial- 
ist sume time since and ordered to retire 
from the public service. Since then further 
enquiries have been made which show that 
the Mavyistrate in question during his 
tenure of office allowed his underlings to 
prosecute certain enquiries in connection 
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with the survey of land for taxation in a 
manner that was most oppressive to the 
people, and that two individuals were 
imprisoned by him and died from the treat- 
ment they received. The Magistrate is 
therefore to be cashiered, placed on his 
trial, and proceeded against with the utmost 
severity. The decree then proceeds to call 
attention to the fact that it has become 
a habit with the territorial authorities of 
Kuangtung to protract litigation on every 
occasion instead of dealing promptly with 
law suits as they come up. The high 
authorities of the province are called upon 
to make careful enquiry and unsparingly 
denounce all officers who have allowed an 
accumulation of suits in their respective 
courts. 

(4) A decree granting two months’ leave 
to Wan Ch’ing-li, President of the Board 
of Civil Office, and Governor-adjoint of 
the Shun-t’ien prefecture. Li Hung-tsao 
and T’ung Hua are directed respectively to 
perform the duties of these two offices 
during his absence. 

(5) A decree acknowledging the report of 
Tsai Ling and those associated with him in 
the investigation of the charges brought 
against Wan Ch’ing-li by the Censor K’ung 
Hsien-yi (see Gazettes of January 10th, 12th 
and 22nd). They find that Wan Ch’ing-li 
is personally guiltless of all the irregu- 
larities that are charged against him, but 
enquiry shows that his gateman, though he 
did not indulge in the extortion and other 
malpractices with which he was charged, 
did in effect accept gratuities from depart- 
Ment and district magistrates, a proceeding 
that is strictly forbidden by law. The 
gatekeeper is therefore to receive 80 
blows with the heavy bamboo, and to 
be sent back to his native place where 
he will be subjected to strict official 
surveillance. Wan Ch’'ing-li is to be com- 
mitted to the Court of Censors for the 
determination of a penalty for the offence 
of neglecting to keep his gateman under 
proper control. 

(6) Ting Pao-chén forwards a list of the 
aged graduates who failed to obtain a place 
at the late examinations in Szechuen for 
the degree of provincial graduate. He 
finds that there were 17 candidates whose age 
was above the prescribed limit, and whuse 
papers were creditable. 

(7) The Governor-General of Min Chéh 
solicits the dismissal of the acting general of 
the Kien-ning brigade in Fuhkien. Intelli- 
gence having reached the memorialist 
that this officer, T’ang Yin-ch’ing by 
name, was making private use of the troops - 
under his command, he at once sent an 





ofticer to the place to make secret enquiries 
into the matter. The officer reported in 
due course that he had learned that the 
acting Brigadier-General had at one time 
and another sent ten of his men on private 
business to Hunan, and that his cooks, 
servants and grooms were made to personate 
regular soldiers. T’ang Yin-ch’ing was 
then called upon for an explanation, and 
replied to the effect that it was his habit 
to keep several of his men about his yamén 
to serve as messengers when occasion 
required, but that they always mustered 
on drill days and took their share of night 
duty ; that in the autumn of last year 
his wife’s father and mother both died 
at Kien-uing, and he sent eight of his men 
to escort the coffins to the home of the 
deceased, but that it was so near that their 
absence would be merely momentary. He 
further stated that the men whom he had 
sent to Hunan were invalided. The memori- 
alist, commenting on this defence, can 
find no difference between the despatch by 
the Brigadier of soldiers, who he has to 
observe have not yet returned, to escort 
the remains of his wife’s parents to their 
native place, and the employment of troops 
by a general officer for private purposes, 
which is not allowed; while his defence 
that he retained men un his premises for 
use as Official messengers, and that the 
soldiers were invalided to Hunan, is evi- 
dently a trumped-up excuse. He prays 
therefore that acting Briyadier-General 
T’ang Yin-ch’ing may be summarily dis- 
missed the service as a wholesome warning 
to others. Granted by decree earlier 
issued. 

March 9th.—(1) Huang Shao-ch’un, 
Commander-in-chief in Chékiang, is allowed 
to retire from the service to minister to his 
parents. 

(2) Ming An, Governor of Kirin, fur- 
nishes a long report upon the results of his 
investigation of a complaint brought by the 
gentry of Kirin at the Censorate against 
the Literary ChancelJor of Féeng-tien, whom 
they charyed with having retracted previous 
utterances and having furnished an embel- 
lished report to the Throne; also with 
having broken regulations of long standing 
by the application of funds contributed for 
the maintenance of a college to the pay- 
ment of excessive charges in connection wilh 
the holding of examinations for degrees. 
Enquiry shows that the expenses incurred 
forthe erection of sheds and the carrying out 
of various necessary preparations for the 
examination of candidates at Kirin are 
paid out of the interest of a sum contributed 
by the geutry and notables, a grant of ‘ls. 
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| not able to provide the horses, saddlery, 
| and fodder that these longer journeys 





2,500 being made on each occasion. This ; 
sum has never been sutticient to meet the 
expenditure, but there was never more , 
than a deficit of some Tis. 1,000, which 
was made up by the gentry with a little 
trouble. In the year 1877, however, when 
Wang Chia-pi was Literary Chancellor and 
came to hold the annual examination at 
Kirin, he added all sorts of charges 
under the headings of fuel, maintenance, ° 
ete., and the gentry, not venturing to 
disregard his demands, were called upon 
to make up a deficit of some Tis. 
6,000 odd, in excess of the annual 
grant of Tls. 2,500. Being unable to meet 
so large a demand, they appealed to the 
memorialist, who obtained permission to 
grant a subsidy of Tls. 1,000, which, with 
the Tls. 2,500, was given to the Literary 
Chancellor with instructions to make his 
own arrangements for the conduct of the 
examinations, The Literary Chancellor did 
not comply with thig injunction, and drew 
upon the capital of the fund put out at 
interest, hence the charges brought against 
him which are entered into with wearying 
detail by the memorialist. A summary 
of the case will be found in the Gazette | 
of 21st February. | 

(3) A memorial from Féng-shén, Gover- 
nor of Heh-lung-kiang. The memorialist 
received some time ago a communication : 
from the Shén Chi Ying forwarding an 
application from Shu Lung-ah, Deputy- 
Superintendent at a place called Put’éhar, 
who is charged with the delivery of 
sables [for the use of the palace], to the 
effect that the officers and soldicrs, at the 
place in question used to trap the sables 
in the open spaces amonyst the hills in the 
vicinity of the Amur River, but of late 
they have been obliged to go to more 
remote places to trap them. At Put’éhar 
there are four hundred Government hunters 
who have never received any pay, and are 


necessitate. It was humbly requested, 
therefore, that the matter might be laid - 
befure His Majesty, and a request made 
for the withdrawal of the annual supply of 
sables they were called upon to furnish. The 
memorialist was called upon [by the Super- 
intendent of the Shéu Chi Ying, or Peking: 
Field Force], to give the matter his careful) 
consideration, and to see what he could du} 
to ameliorate the condition of the hunters 
referred to. He accordingly ordered 
enquiries to be made, and is now in a receipi 
ot a report from Nomentélokorh, Chiei! 
Superintendent at Put’éhar, to the ettec: 
that he has made careful enquiries with th: 
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assistance of his deputy, and they find 


that the Ching Ch'i Li (jay Hl) ana 
Niu Man (4 ) regions where sables 


breed, and where they used to be trapped 
in early years, situated to the east 
of the river, and on the northern bank of 
the Sung-hua River, in the neighbourhood 
of Hu-lan T’ing, have now been populated 
by emigrants who are bringing the country 
under cultivation. The result is that 
sables can only now be trapped by making 
excursions into the hills to a distance of 
some two or three thousand li. The cap- 
ture of sables, again, is carried on during 
the winter, so that the hunters must be 
furnished with stout horses, fur raiment 
and rations, to prevent them from being 
frozen or starved to death. There are, 
however, four hundred hunters at Tahu’rh 
in the So-lun region who are not in Govern- 
ment pay, but are called upon to furnish one 
sable skin each per annum to the Govern- 
ment. After the murrain amongst the 
horses last year, these hunters were obliged 
to mount and provision themselves for long 
journeys in the mountains in pursuit of 
sables, entirely at their own cost, and they 
were reduced to an indescribable condition 
of distress [in consequence of the high 
price they had to pay for horses.] The 
Superintendent therefore begged to suggest, 
either that the four hundred unsubsidised 
hunters might be relieved from the neces- 
sity of providing sables, or that pay might 
be given them to enable them to support 
themselves. The memorialist has to 
observe that since the inhabitants of this 
region tendered their allegiance on the 
establishment of the [Manchu] kingdom, 
every male above the age of fitteen years 
was called upon to pay a tax of one sable 
skin per annum. In the twelfth year of Tao 
Kuang, at the suggestion of the Governor 
of Hé-lung-kiang, 1,500 of the 2,700 
hunters that formed the population were 
released from the obligation to provide a 
sable skin apiece, and the taxable popula- 
tion was fixed at 1,200, who were selected 
from among the men best skilled in 
riding and the use of the bow. In 
the ninth year of Hsien Féng, the military 
force in Hé-lung-kiang was increased 
by 1,000 Manchu cavalry, 300 of whom 
were selected from the 1,200 hunters 
alluded to above. In the eleventh year of 
T’ung Ch’ih, the Governor Té Ying 
requested permission to enlist the remaining 
of these hunters and grant them monthly 
pay as regular soldiers, still calling upon 
them to provide their quota of sable skins. 
In reply, permission was given for 500 
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only to be enrolled, while it was ordered 
that no further application for the subsidi- 
sing of the remaining 400 was to be made, 
but they were to continue as heretofore 
to provide their sable skin apiece. The 
memorialist then proceeds to remark that 
there can be no doubt that the obligation 
to furnish sables that is imposed upon the 
unsubsidised hunters bears very hardly upon 
them, and that their case is a pitiable one. 
Inasmuch, however, as he is not at liberty 
to suggest an increase of expenditure, he 
has, after careful thought, come to the con- 
clusion that the only means of affording the 
relief to these people that he has been called 
upon to take into consideration is to free 
them of the obligation to furnish sable 
skins. He therefore lays before His 
Majesty two alternative proposals :—(1) the 
abandonment of the claim for skins; (2) 
the incorporation of these hunters into the 
army that their services may be availed 
of for public duty. Referred to the Board 
concerned. 


March 10th.—(1) K’o Shih-pu vet th 


is appointed Prefect of Ho-chien Fu in 
Chihli. 7 


(2) Wu Ch’ang-ch’ing is 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of Ché- 

lang. 

(3) Memorial from the Governor-General 
of the Hu Kwang provinces and the 
Governor of Hupeh reporting the result of 
an enquiry into certain charges brought by 
the Magistrate of the Shih-nan district 
against the Colonel of the brigade stationed 
there, whom he accused of issuing reduced 
pay to his men, being careless in drilling 
them, and maintaining so little discipline 
amongst them that they tyrannised over 
the resident population. Again, on the 
occasion of a charge of assault and battery 
brought before the Magistrate against some 
of these soldiers by a certain literary 
graduate, the soldiers of the garrison 
had the audacity to rise in resistance to 
authority, and a riot was nearly occurring. 
Enquiries were at once set on foot to 
ascertain the truth or the reverse of these 
charges, and it was fotnd that there was 
no foundation whatever for the Magistrate’s 
statements with regard to the reduction of 
pay, carelessness in the matter of drill, and 
laxity of discipline. With regard to the 
riot with which his yamén was threatened, 
the circumstances are found to be as 
follows :—Li K’o-chu, a literary graduate, 
had a dispute with a soldier called K’ou, 
who demanded payment of a club subscrip- 
tion from him, the result of which was that 
Li laid a charge against the soldier in the 
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Magistrate’s yamén. Upon the case being 
called:on for hearing, eight literary gradu- 
ates [friends of the plaintiff], presented a 
petition on the case to the Magistrate, who 
invited them into a summer-house in his 
garden, and gave them a private interview. 
When the plaintiff was summoned before 
the court, the Magistrate gave the graduates 
a seat on the bench, and, after having 
caused the defendant to be smitten on the 
mouth, forced him to' prostrate himself and 
beat his héad on the ground in apology to 
the eight graduates. This so enraged the 
soldiers of the garrison that they rose en 
masse and the Major was unable to restrain 
them for a while. The Magistrate was 
severely reprimanded by the Prefect for 
his action. The memorialists, on receipt 
of this report, instructed the Colonel to 
maintain strict disciplineamongst his troops, 
and to attend zealously to their drill, while 
they removed the Major from his command 
and transferred him to the provincial capital 
that he might be under supervision. They 
then proceed to comment severely on the 
eccentric conduct of the Magistrate, who, 
they submit, has shown himself unfit for 
the duties of a busy post, and request that 
both he and the Major may be ordered to 
vacate their respective posts and be kept 
in the provincial capital pending their 
appointments to other vacancies.—Granted 
by Rescript. 

(4) Postscript memorial from Ting Pao- 
chén, Acting Governor-General of Szechuen, 
submitting an application from Pao Chao, 
former Commander-in-chief of Chékiang, 
who lost a number of patents and other 
Imperial gifts in a fire that occurred 
in his private dwelling-house. He was 
sentenced to a fine of six months’ salary for 
the carelessness he had displayed, (see 
Gazettes of 1879) and has now written to 
acknowledge the receipt of the letter 
informing him of the penalty that was 
imposed upon him. While acknowledging 
the justice of his sentence in abject terms, 
he humbly solicits the bestowal of fresh 
documents in place of those that have been 
destroyed, which he had hoped would 
have been handed down as precious heir- 
looms from generation to generation of his 
family. Granted by Rescript. 

March 11th.—(1) Lou Yiin - ch’ing 

22 is appointed General of the 
Chéng Ting Brigade in Chihli. 

(2) Wu Yuan-ping, Governor of Kiangsu, 
reports his arrival in Nanking and the 
assumption of the duties of Acting Gover- 
nor-General of the Two Kiang provinces. 
He took charge on the 5th of January. 
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(3) Tao Fang-ch’i announces his assump. 
tion of the duties of Literary Chancellor « 
Hunan. | 

(4) K’un Kang, Literary Chancellor ¢ 
Fuhkien, also reports the assumption 0! 
his official duties. 

(5) The Governor of Kuangsi request 
permission to cashier a sub-prefect ani! 
district magistrate whose accounts show 4 
deficit, and to allow them a period of tw: 
mouths within which to make good thei 
defalcations. _ 

No other documents of importance. | 

March 12th.—(1) A decree issued at the 
instance of Wu Yuan-ping, Acting Governor, 
General of the Two Kiang, directin:! 
Wang-p’u, newly-appointed Salt Commis: 
sioner of the Two Huai, now serving 
Taotai in Shansi to proceed at once to hi: 
new post, 

(2) A decree. The supervising Censor 
Lou Yii-p’u represents that Huang Shih: 
ying and others, natives of the Ch’éng dis- 
trict in Chékiang, have, to gratify a grudge, 
exhumed the coftin of the father of one 
Huang Jui-yii and destroyed it, scattering; 
the remains about. Let T’an Chung-lin' 
call up this case for hearing at the provin- 
cial capital, and investigate it with the 
most uncompromising severity. | 

(3) Memorial from the Governor of 
Kuangsi reporting a series of successful, 
operations against certain Miaotzit, or abo 
rigines, who made a raid on the Hsi-lin aie| 
trict in that province. The memorialist has 
already reported on the 13th of January 
last, the achievement of a victory over thes: 
Miaotzit, who had made a descent upon ‘the| 
district in question, and he now beg: 
further to state that the district of Hsi-lin| 
dovetails in with that of Pao-ning Hsien 
and the sub-prefecture of T’u-fu, both in the 
jurisdiction of Kuang-nan Fu in Yiinnan! 
In Hsi-lin itself there are very few Miaotzi! 
but the Miaotzé of Pao-ning and T’u-fu) 
and the pai Miaotz% of Hsi-lung Chou ant 
San-fén, surround it on every side. Thes: 
are composed of a mixture of the well-dis. 
posed and vicious. The simple ones whe: 
are easily befooled and those who sei 
authority at defiance and are savage in thei 
propensities may be considered as belongin; 
to the same category. When the country be, 
camesettled and was occupied by immigrants: 
most of the habitual bad characters made thei: 
escape and took refuge amongst the Mia: 
teil in the mountains]. The region callei: 
Ta-ts’ao on the borders of Hsi-lin, whic! 
is over 100 li from the district town, con 
sists for the most part of range upon rang# 
of lofty hills, to the south of which is! 
deep pool called the Ta-yén-kou. Beyoni 
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‘this pool again, there are ranges of unin- 
‘habited mountains covered by ancient 
forests several scores of li in extent. which 
reach right up to the borders of Yiinnan. 
‘In the month of November last one Wang 
Yao, a pai Miuotzi, who was farming at 
;'Ta-ts’ao, came upona discarded cannon while 
‘he was digging, and this put wild notions 
‘into his head, in pursuance of which he 
‘declared that he had come into possession of 
‘a heavenly book’ which had no writing in 
it ordering him to constitute himself King 
of the Miaotzit at Ta-ts’ao. He then surrep- 
;titiously incited the Miaotz% of Kuang- 
man and Hsi-lung to join him at Ta-ts’ao, 
“and organise a raid upon the stockades in 
the neighbouring country, finally attacking 
ithe district town itself. Early in December 
ithe various Miavtzé who were to join in 
the raid made their way by night over a 
‘small unfrequented mountain road to 
‘Ta-ts’ao arriving there in detachments. 
‘When they were all assembled so-called 
‘proclamations were posted in which Wang 
‘Yao proclaimed himself King of the Miaotzi 
-and appointed certain others as his generals, 
lieutenants, &c. The proclamation further 
‘announced that he had the power to turn 
beans into soldiers, and could shoot the 
enemy with poisonous flies. The people 
‘on the frontier believed in his divine 
powers, and rumours [of his project] got 
.quickly noised abroad, with the result that 
.Miaote% came flocking to him until he 
chad over 2,000 men around him. Now 
the town of Hai-lin has no wall, and of 
-the 400 and more households that consti- 
tute the population not more than 100 
‘men are capable of bearing arms, making 
.with the soldiers of the garrison a total 
(fighting force of 200 and a few score 
jof men. Great alarm and excitement 
prevailed when the news of the pro- 
posed attack first arrived, but the 
racting Magistrate invited the Major in 
,command to co-operate with him and 
reall upon the gentry and notables to form 
jthemselves into a defence corps, while 
;he plentifully distributed proclamations 
‘announcing the speedy arrival of regular 
troops, adding that only the ringleaders of 
jthe aasault would be slain, a pardon being 
held out to those who had been forced 
‘into joining them. He then proceeded 
,to erect earthworks, labouring with his 
jown hands at the task. After six days 
and nights of labour these were com- 
pleted, and the people began to feel more 
sonfident. The enemy descended on the 
‘Ist of December and following days, and 
after breaking down the various stockades, 
arrived at a hill some 30 Ui distant from the 
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district town. A council of war was then 
held in the town, and it was decided that 
as it would be impossible in the absence of 
troops to hold the place ayainst the enemy, 
it would be better to attack them in their 
own ground, where they were established 
in various strongholds, the irregulars 
being bribed to advance against them by 
presents of clothes and other property 
belonging to the district Mayistrate, while 
certain well-dispused Miavtzi were sent to 
the enemy to try and get them to disperse. | 
Ou the night of the 8th of January the 
Major attacked a small stronghold that 
was occupied by the enemy, but the attempt 
failed, and he could not dislodge them. 
A second attempt on the following day also 
failed, ten men being wounded in the 
assault. On the 10th he made a third 
attempt, which was fairly successful, and 
the enemy were dislodged and dispersed. 
This success was followed up and another 
stockade was taken, the enemy retreating 
to a third stronghold which they abandoned 
on the approach of the troops, a rebel leader 
being killed on this occasion, as well as a 
number of his followers. The memorial 
then goes on to describe a number of minor 
engagements which were .ultimately suc- 
cessful, aud resulted in the dispersion of 
the whole of the enemy, the leader Wang 
Yao fleeing before the troops, accompanied 
by sixteen of his followers. He was pursued 
with energy, and finally driven to bay at a 
spot in the hills where he was captured 
alive. He was sorely wounded, however, 
and was only just able to tell his captors 
that he was created King of the miaotzi by 
divine appointment, and that a number of 
heavenly arts had been revealed to him. 
Fearing that death would intervene before 
punishment could be inflicted upon him, 
his captors beheaded him then and there, 
and sent his head to the district town to 
be exhibited. Peace was thus restored 
throughout the neighbourhood. 

March 13th.—(Court Circular.) Wén 
Chéng, late Chief Examiner at Foochow, 
presented his testamentary memorial. 

(1) A decree acknowledging the receipt 
of a report from the Governor-General of 
the Two Kuang and the Governor of Kuang- 
tung, with reference to a number of 
charges of bribery, corruption and other 
malpractices brought against Féng Jui-pén, 
Prefect at Canton, ‘by the Censor Téng 
Ch’éng-hsin. He was accused of forcibly 
detaining a certain literary graduate in 
custody, and compelling him to sign a 
bond closing a suit in which he was engaged ; 
of accepting money from an individual 
called Chao for the protection of one Féng 
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Shu, a man of low character ; of assisting 
a notable in his malpractices ; of having at 
the instigation of one Chou Té-fén released 
an habitual offender on bail, whereupon the 
latter killed seven persons of a family called 
Kuang, and no notice was taken of the 
crime. No proofs were forthcoming to 
support these various charges, but the 
memorialists find that the Prefect was 
guilty of great delay in the hearing of the 
Shan-ch’ing Ho case, in which he permitted 
the plaintiff to invent delays and failed to 
summon the plaintift promptly, while he 
was most dilatory in reporting the case of 
Féng Shu, and even after doing so did not 
deal with it as the law required. While 
they find that though no separate waiting- 
rooms for sub-prefects were set apart in the 
Prepect’s yamén, it has nevertheless been 
discovered that acting department and 
district Magistrates were repeatedly coming 
to the official waiting-room to wait until 
they were sent for by the Prefect, at whose 
permission they acted in this manner. 
For this piece of impropriety, and his neg- 
lect to deal properly with the Féng-shu 
case, the Prefect is committed to the Board 
for the determination of a penalty. 

(2) A memorial from Ngén-ch’éng and 
Kuang-shou, the Superintendents of the 
Imperial Buttery, with reference to the 
charge of unseemly crowding of servants at 
a recent Imperial banquet, for which they 
were lately held responsible. The memorial- 
ists, on perusal of the report of the 
Ministers Superintendents of the Imperial 
Banquets denouncing the Superintendents 
of the Buttery department, found that it 
was there stated that on the conclusion of 
the banquet in the Pao-ho Tien, just as 
His Majesty had descended from the 
Throne, the servants from the Buttery 
department came crowding into the Throne 
Hall, and were not submissive to con- 
trol. It was suggested, therefore, that 
the Ministers Superintendents of the But- 
tery and the other responsible officers 
should be committed to the Board for 
the determination of a penalty. To this 
request the Imperial assent was given. 
The memorialists have now to report that 
on the 15th day of the present moon an 
Imperial banquet was given in the Pao-ho 
Tien. The ofticers in attendance belonging 
to the Buttery, viz: guards, tata or captains 
of the pai t’ang ah, or Imperial Archers, 
etc., numbered sixty-two in all, some of 
whom were engaged in carrying in the tables 
of viands and tables of wine, and others 
were distributing the k’o shih, or ‘‘ bounty,” 
or handing round dishes, plates, etc. They 
were all continually on the move, and there 
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was not a single unoccupied person amongs: 
them. Upon the conclusion of the ban.. 
quet, the serving slaves removed the Im-! 
perial table, and the various ‘‘ presentation ! 
tables,” and left the Hall with them simul- | 
taneously. At this moment His Majesty, 
arose from the Throne, and it would: 
have been impossible for the serving- 
men, having their hands full of things, ; 
to turn round and re-enter the Hall, even 
had they wished to do so hence there: 
could -not have been the disobedience: 
to control complained of. The memori-} 
alists being attached to the office of the. 
Imperial Household and having charge) 
of the Buttery department would never 
venture to excuse themselves for faults 
committed by their subordinates, but asi 
the present matter concerns a banquet} 
given in an Imperial Hall, a ceremony that| 
does not admit of the slightest carelessness, ' 
they owe it to themselves to lay a clear: 
statement of the case before His Majesty.; 
They would further respectfully report j 
that there is an incident connected with} 
this matter which has occasioned them} 
still more surprise [than did the charge, 
of carelessness brought against them],, 
and they feel bound to solve _ the: 
mystery. On the day following the’ 
banquet, the memorialists had entered the, 
Ch’ien-ch’ing Kung to be in attendance\ 
when His Majesty entered the Banqueting: 
Hall. The Grand Secretary Ling Kuei! 
then made the following remarks to the: 
memorialists : ‘‘ We have been denouncing: 
you Buttery Superintendents to-day.” Hej 
further observed,” but it is hard on you, anc: 
there is no doubt you have been wronged.” 
The memorialists then asked him why, i 
he knew that they were being wronged, he: 
had denounced them to His Majesty ? Asl 
he had been a Superintendant of the But: 
tery himself, he must know perfectly well: 
that the Buttery servants could not return; 
into the Hall when once a banquet wai! 
over. Ling Kuei rejoined: ‘I couldn:; 
help myself, and was obliged to act as i 
did.” Now, Ling Kuei and those associate:: 
with him in this denunciation must surely 
be able to point out what individuals rushe:| 
into the Hall and crowded it upon the con: 
clusion of the banquet on the 15th, ani 
their unwillingness to specify their charge: 
in the denunciation they have sent in, i: 
clear evidence of the fact that the memor:: 
alists have been unjustly treated and tha: 
they have been intentionally denounce.’ 
for no valid reason. (For decree see Gi’ 
zette of 27th February.) 

March 14th.—(1) Memorial from th- 
President of the Board of Works and hi: 
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colleagues requesting that orders may be 
given to the Court of Sacrificial Worship 
to take stock of all the sacrificial utensils 
in the various Government temples under 
their control, and to make a list of them, 
giving each article a distinctive number. 
A copy of this list should be forwarded to 
the Board. The memorial complains at 
great length that due care has not been 
taken of the articles and buildings under 
the control of the Court, and proposes to 
take the repairs of the past ten years as a 
basis upon which to lay down restrictions 
as to future repairs or indents. The 
Court, therefore, should be called upon 
to furnish a detailed statement under each 
distinctive number of the date at which 
the article enumerated was last repaired. 
(See Gazette of 27th February.) 

(2) Poscript memorial from Chin Shun, 
Acting Governor of Ili. The Acting Com- 
mandant at Ch’ahar writes to say that a 
representation has been forwarded to him 
from the general of a division to the effect 
that a captain of the bordered blue banner, 
So Mu-ya by name, has petitioned as 
follows :—‘‘I am now seventy-one years 
of age, and crossed the frontier with the 
expedition against Kashgar in the year 
1848, being present in actions at Halamu, 
Chashih, and other places in Yarkand. 
I there suffered from exposure to the 
damp, and contracted an ailment which 
recurred at intervals and rendered me 
so lame that I was unable to do duty. 
Now that I have exceeded seventy years 
of age, I think it right to ask per- 
mission to retire, lest the public service 
should suffer by my incapacity. I humbly 
pray therefore that I may be allowed to 
retire on my present rank.” The memori- 
alist supports the application, and further 
requests that the captain may continue to 
draw his full salary, as an act of compassion 
for his [age] and services. A rescript is 
appended granting the captain permission 
to retire with his full rank, and referring 
the question of his pension to the Board of 
War, whoare toconsult the law in such cases. 

March 15th.—(1) A decree. Some time 
since the Censor Chow K’ai-ming repre- 
sented that on the arrival of the Nepalese 
Envoy at the capital, the Customs ofticers 
and runners at the Ch’ung-wén, or Hai-tai 
gate, extorted money from him; that the 
Mongolian Superintendency dealt with the 
matter in an unconstitutional manner ; and 
that the Customs officers and runners at the 
Ch’ung-wén gate, as well as those employed 
at the Mongolian Superintendency, were in 
the habit of practising the most free-handed 
extortion upon Mongol princes and dukes, 
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who came to Peking for their term of 
annual duty. Kuang Shou and P’an Tsu- 
yiu were thereupon deputed to enquire 
into the matter and report to Us. ‘They 
now memorialise to the effect that upon 
the arrival of the Nepalese Envoy at Pek- 
ing, no contraband articles were intention- 
ally inserted amongst his baggage with 
a view to extorting a penalty ; the K’a-chi, 
or chief of the mission, was not sum- 
moned into the presence of the officer 
on duty, nor had a wooden seal been 
privately cut [for fraudulent use by the 
Customs underlinys.] Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as local products brought by an 
Envoy are duty free, the preventive officer 
Wo Shih-hun, and those with him were 
entirely wrong in seizing the Envoy’s etfects 
on an abrupt charge of evasion of duty, 
while the Customs deputies, Po-ch’i and 
Haianyg-p’u, were guilty of an error of 
duty in hastily condemning the Envoy to 
a fine without being fully acquainted with 
the facts of the case. They find that the 
Mongolian Superintendency did not treat the 
Nepalese Euvoy with impropriety or exact 
fees from him, while the officers and under- 
lings attached to the Board had never been 
allowed to practise extortion »pon Mongol 
princes and dukes who come to Peking 
for their turn of annual duty. The pre- 
ventive officer Wo Shih-hun, the sergeant 
Li Féng-yuan, the Nai Wu Fu Captain Chi 
Jui, the second captain P’ang Kuang-yii, 
and the sergeant Kung Wei- -chéng, are, in 
accordance with the sugyestion of the 
memorialists, hereby condemned to receive 
100 blows with the heavy bamboo. Li 
Féng-yuan and those who are mentioned 
after him will commute their sentence by 
the loss of their rank and titles. The 
deputies Po Ch’i and Hsiang P’u will be 
committed to the Yameén cuncerned for the 
determination of a penalty, and Ling Kuei 
and Chao Hsiang, the Superintendents of 
Customs and Octroi, will aiso be committed 
to the Yamén concerned for the determina- 
tion of a penalty for their failure to exercise 
proper supervision over their subordinates. 
Henceforward, when princes or dukes of 
barbarian dependencies, or envoys come to 
the capital, the Yamén concerned must 
positively exercise particular care in the 
execution of the duties [of hospitality 
towards them] that the desire of the Court 
to treat with kind condescension the 
barbarians who submit themselves [to its 
influence] may be duly and fitly seconded. 
We sanction the other proposals submitted. 
(See Gazette of 23rd February). 

March 16th.—(1) ‘I's’av K’o-chung, former 
Commander-in-chief in Kansu, is directed 
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to report himself to Li Hung-chang for 
employment. 

(2) A decree conferring the brevet of 
Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent upon 
Wén Pao-shén, formerly Vice-President of 
the Board of Revenue, upon the attain- 
ment of the sixtieth anniversary of his 
having obtained the degree of Chin Shih. 
He is further permitted to attend the 
banquet that will be given this year to the 
newly-appointed metropolitan graduates. 

(3) A decree confirming the penalty of 
deprivation of three steps of commutative 
rank with removal to another post, to which 
Wang Chia-pi, Governor Adjoint of Shun- 
tien and late Literary Chancellor of Féng- 
tien, has been sentenced by the Board of 
Civil Office for his irregularities in connec- 
tion with the expenditure of a public trust. 
(See Gazettes of 21st Feb. and 9th March.) 

(4) Memorial from the Governor-General 
of Yiin-kuei and the Governor of Yiinnan 
applying for the reinstatement of a prefect, 
Wei Ting-hsiin, and a sub-prefect, Li 
Kuang-shu, who were cashiered some time 
since in consequence of their addiction to 
festive gatherings with the officials stationed 
at Yiinnan Fu. They were then placed 
under the supervision of the provincial 
high authorities, who were to watch them 
and report upon their future conduct. 
The memorialists have now had _ these 
officials under their eye for a period of 
twelve months, and have noticed a decided 
improvement in their demeanour, the 
penalty they have undergone having had 
a wholesome effect upon them. Both 
individuals have executed commissions 
entrusted to them with zeal and ability, 
and the memorialists beg to recommend 
that their respective ranks be restored to 
them. Granted by decree earlier issued. 

(4) The Comptrollers of the Imperial 
Household remind His Majesty, in accord- 
ance with instructions laid down in the 
reign of the Emperor Tao Kwang, that 
Wén Kwei, Superintendent of Imperial 
Manufactories at Hangchow, is on the 
point of completing his year of office. (By 
a decree of the 29th February his appoint- 
ment is renewed for a further period of 
one year.) 

(5) A memorial from Tso Tsung-t’ang, 
reporting on the capacity of a number of 
minor officials whose term of probation 
has expired. 

No other documents of importance. 

March 17th.—(1) A decree. The Court 
of Censors memorialise that Wang Chia-pi, 
who has been deprived of commutative 
rank and removed from his late post to 
that of Governor-Adjuoint of Shun-tien, 
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has sent an azent to their Court with a 
petition, the substance of which they have 
reported to Us. A charge was brought 
against Wang Chia-pi some time since by 
a number of literary graduates, and Ming 
An ascertained upon enquiry that when 
holding the post of Literary Chancellor, he 
had, on two occasions of examinations being 
held, been extravagant in expenditure, and 
while declaring that there would be no 
occasion to employ the funds of a certain 
school, had nevertheless used them to defray 
expenses connected with examinations, to 
the dissatisfaction of the literary body. 
We thereupon committed the late Literary 
Chancellor aforesaid to the Board for the 
determination of a penalty for his evasion 
and want of truthfulness. Wang Chia-pi 
now suddenly comes forward and worries 
Us with a lons story to the effect that the 
Governor’s report does not coincide with 
the communications that officer had pre- 
viously addressed to himself. As he will 
not be satisfied without a further enquiry, 
We command P’an Ssii-lien to investigate 
the matter carefully and send Us a true 
report of the case. 

(2) A memorial from the Censor Chu 
Yi-tséng drawing His Majesty’s attention 
to the hardships to which holders of land 
belonging to Princes and other members 
of the nobility are exposed in years of flood 
or drought, by being excluded from the 
privilege of remission of taxes which is 
granted to all other holders of land indis- 
criminately. The dishonest and tyrannical 
stewards whom the nobility employ to 
collect their rents are unsparing in their 
demands for payment, and to such a pitch 
do they carry their exactions that in many 
instances holders of land of this description 
flee from their homes to avoid their perse- 
cutors, or even sell their wives and children 
to meet the demands that are made upon 
them. The memorialist is humbly of 
opinion that these unfortunates should 
participate equally with other land-holders 
in the general remission that is granted in 
times of dearth. He suggests also that the 
local authorities should hencefurward be 
made the agents for the collection of the 
rents due to the nobility. (See decree of 
3rd March.) 

(3) Li Han-chang, Governor-General of 
Hu Kwang, reports that the Governor of 
Hupeh, P’an Wei, has sent his servant to 
announce the decease of his mother, who 
died on the 14th of February. In accord- 
ance with regulation, the Governor, his 
master, had deposited his seal of office, the 
standing Imperial Death Warrant, ete., in 
the treasury of the Financial Commissioner, 
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and prayed that the Governor-General 
would report the matter to His Majesty. 
(4) Postscript memorial from T’an Chung- 
lin, Governor of Chékiang. There is a law 
requiring a return to be submitted to His 
Majesty from each province at the con- 
clusion of the census taken by the local 
authorities at the end of each year. ‘I'he 
memorialist has now to report that the 
census for the fifth year of Kuang Sii taken 
last autumn shows a population in the 
province of Chékiang of 11,541,054 souls. 


March 18th.—({1) A decree directing the 
issue of a memorial tablet to the mother 
of the late Liu Sung-shan, formerly 
Commander-in-Chief in Kuangtung, who 
had contributed Tls. 3,000 from her private 
fortune towards the relief of the sufferers 
in Shansi. 


(2) Postscript memorial from T’an Chiin- 
p’ei, Acting Governor of Kiangsu. In the 
year 1875, when the steamer Fuhsing was 
lost at sea, K’uai Kuang-lieh and other 
officers and secretaries attached to the Ché- 
kiang grain transport department went 
down with the vessel, and on the application 
of Li Hung-chang, Governor-General of 
Chihli, and others, the posthumous honours 
allotted by law to officers killed in action 
were bestowed upon the deceased as a 
mark of compassion for the sad fate that 
had befallen them. Permission was also 
granted for the erection by public subscrip- 
tion of memorial temples to them at Tien- 
tsin and Shanghai, in which commemorative 
services were to be held in the spring and 
autumn of each year by the local authorities, 
the servants and other retainers who were 
drowned at the same time being included 
in the list of those to whose manes sacrifice 
was offered. In due course, as reported by 
Li Hung-chang, a memorial temple was 
erected by Ying P’u, former Grain Taotai 
of Soochow and Sung-kiang, at his own 
cost, outside the eastern gate of the city of 
Tientsin, to which the title of Min chung, 


(Ex FB), ‘Compassion for Loyalty,” was 
given. Liu Jui-fén, Taotai at Shanghai, now 
reports that he had repeatedly given orders 
to the Magistrate of Shanghai to select 
a site for the erection of a memorial 
temple, but the city was so densely 
populated that it was almost impossible 
to purchase a site. He, the ‘Taotai, 
had at last, however, in concert with the 
Magistrate discovered an old building inside 
the western gate of the city which could be 
converted into a temple, and had paid the 
expense of construction out of his private 
funds. The temple was completed on the 
8th September, and, as in the case of the 
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temple at Tientsin, the two characters Min 
chung were placed on the _ title-board. 
Tablets to the officers from Chékiang who 
lost their lives on the occasion in question 
were ranged in the temple in the order of 
their rank, and the servants and retainers 
who died with them were included in the 
list of those to whom sacrifice was to be 
offered. The balance of the building fund 
that remained had been placed at interest 
in a pawnshop by the Magistrate, and the 
dividend would be applied to the expenses 
connected with the annual sacrifices and 
the repairs of the temple year by year :— 
Rescript. Let the Board concerned take note. 

March 19th.—({1) A decree. The present 
year being, by rotation, the period for an 
inspection of the military forces of Hupeh, 
Hunan, Yiinnan, and Kuei-chow, We 
depute Li Han-chang to inspect the Hupeh 
troops, and Li Ming-ch’ih those of Hunan. 
Liu Ch’ang-yo will hold the inspection in 
Yiinnan, and Ts’én Yii-ying in Kuei-chow. 
They will be minute and conscientious in 
their scrutiny, and will denounce any 
officers whom they find to be useless or lax 
in the performance of their duty. 

(2) A postscript memorial from Ting Pao- 
chén, acting Governor-General of Szechuen, 
in continuation of a memorial that appeared 
in an earlier issue of the Gazette reporting 
on the charge of false imprisonment brought 
against the Governor-General by Sung 
Ta-k’uei, sub-prefect in Szechuen. ' The 
postscript memorial commences with the 
assertion that the memorialist has some 
further observations of a confidential nature 
to submit to His Majesty. Sung Ta-k’uei, 
the sub-prefect in question, accused the 
memorialist of having imprisoned him in 
the provincial capital on a false charge of 
having induced a merchant to bribe a 
Censor to bring his case to the notice of 
His Majesty. The memorialist has already 
submitted a true report of the circumstances 
of this case to His Majesty, but he would 
now observe in connection therewith that 
Sung 'Ta-k’uei’s motive in making this false 
charge was to engage the memorialist in a 
contest of mutual recriminations with the 
Censor in question, a proceeding on the 
part of this crafty individual that may be 
characterised as artful in the extreme. 
Now, such determined depravity on the 
part of the official body in Szechuen [of 
which Sung Ta-k’uei is a type], is not the 
growth of a day or two. Bribery is 
carried on to an extent that is unknown in 
other provinces. Department and district 
magistrates fleece the people in order to 
ingratiate themselves with their superiors, 
and disreputable notables enter into 





collusion with the authorities in order to 
enrich themselves. . High and low, all are 
striving for gain, and each man robs the 
other, who is afraid to complain of his 
neighbour lest his own shortcomings should 
be exposed. Principle is abandoned, and 
law is set at naught. Territorial author- 
ities take no notice of the cases that come 
before them, and pay no heed to the arrest 
of evil-doers, as long as terms can be come 
to as to the bribe they shall receive, with 
the result that theft and brigandage every- 
where abound. Existence becomes an 
anxious burden for the common people, 
who find themselves after a year of diligent 
toil without the means to procure a rag 
that will cover them from the cold, and 
unable to satisfy their hunger even with 
husks of corn. The streets are filled with 
crowds of the unemployed, who have 
nowhere to proclaim their wrongs. Herein 
lie elements of sedition that may well 
cause great alarm. From the time that 
the memorialist succeeded to the duties 
of his present post, he has devoted 
anxious and unwearying attention to the 
remedy of these evils, and the territor- 
ial authorities have gradually come to 
fear the operation of the laws, while 
recognising the necessity of paying some 
attention to the execution of their func- 
tions. While, however, they are im- 
proved to all outward appearance, evil still 
lies deeply rooted in their hearts, and the 
feeble powers of the memorialist are un- 
equal to the task of reforming them. 
Noticing, on his arrival in Szechuen, the 


distress of the people and the financial, 


exhaustion of the province, the memorialist 
made it his first task to abolish the system 
of corvée throughout his jurisdiction, both 
as a measure of compassion towards the 
people and as a direct attack at the root 
of all the mischief. He next abolished all 
irregular fees levied by various yaméns, 
and then proceeded to reduce the lekin tax 
everywhere, and to put a stop to pecula- 
tion or misappropriation of the receipts. 
Under that heading, after this, he took 
back the working of the salt gabelle into 
Government hands, in order to substitute 
an income derived from natural sources for 
the revenue that used to be secured from 
the purchase system. These measures gave 


great offence to the officials and gentry, . 


who abused the memorialist in no measured 
terms, for there was not a single officer of 
rank in Szechuen who had not been in the 
habit of getting his ‘ footing” fees, which 
*‘ footing” fees came from the territorial 
authorities, who drew them from the corvée 
office. To enable them to draw these 
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sums from the corvée offices they were 
obliged to come to an understanding with 
the notables, whom they employed to 
intimidate the people and prevent them 
from complaining of the exactions they 
had to undergo. The salt merchant Wang 
Yii-chao, again, has been in the habit for 
many years past of levying a private lekix 
tax on salt for river banks, for the opening 
of wells, etc., etc.; which taxes, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the salt-workers 
themselves, were levied for no_ other 
purpose than to pay for the dissipations 
of metropolitan officials. Thus, not only 
did the whole official body in Szechuen 
from the highest to the lowest derive an 
income from the salt gabelle and corvée offices, 
but even the notables as well, whether resid- 
ing in the capital or at their own homes. By 
the resumption of the official management 
of the salt gabelle, the memorialist, as has 
already been reported to His Majesty, has 
secured for the Government a revenue of 
over Tls. 1,000,000 which used to enrich 
the middlemen above referred to. By the 
abolition of irregular fees in the yaméns of 
the Tartar General, Governor-General, and 
the members of the provincial Government, 
annual payments of from Tls. 60,000 to Tis. 
70,000 havé been done away with, exclusive 
of unclassified presents and offerings. By the 
abolition of curvée offices for the provision 
of horses and service for the use of the 
Government an annual burden of from Tis. 
60,000 to Tls. 70,000 has been removed, 
exclusive of various nameless exactions. 
In short, during the past two years, about 
Tls. 1,000,000 have reverted to the State, 
and something over Tls. 3,000,000 have 
reverted to the people of the province, 
which hitherto formed the income of the 
officials and gentry of Szechuen. The 
memorialist has not ventured to screen the 
offenders in any way, and has abolished ali 
systems that [seemed to him to foster 
abuse], for he confesses to @ certaiu 
inability to understand the ancient proverb, | 
‘*Tf the water is too clean there will be no! 
fish.” He has, nevertheless, received : 
letters of advice and remonstrance from 
every one of his friends, who appear to be: 
all afraid [lest he should involve himself it 
difficulties by his wholesale proceedings.|' 
The meinorialist is himself ashamed of his 
unfitness as an agent where the responsi: : 
bility is so grave, and is well aware! 
that sooner or later he must have al 
fall, but in spite of this he cannc-: 
venture to be untrue to his country, ot 
to act in a manner that will oppress th: 
people. His Majesty has shown grea: 
compassion for the memorialist, and iu 
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spite of repeated denunciations and the 
infliction of [well deserved] penalties, has 
ever displayed the most heavenly tender- 
ness for his shortcomings, pardoning his sins 
[of omission and commission] and bestow- 
ing counsel and advice upon him. His 
gratitude for these mercies is unbounded, 
and everyone admires the tenderness that 
hhas been extended to him, which in his 
case is particularly marked. The greater 
His Majesty’s mercy, however, the greater 
is the jealousy he has to encounter. The 
abolition of the three great sources of 
corruption referred to above, whereby the 
officials and gentry have been deprived 
of the enjoyment of an enormous income, 
has provoked an animosity on their part 
towards him which can never be dis- 
solved. When he first arrived in Sze- 
chuen the metropolitan officials were con- 
tinually writing to him to request him 
to expedite, payment of the illegal fees 
[they had been in the habit of enjoying], 
and when he first proposed to talerake 
the management of the salt gabelle, metro- 
politan officials again wrote to him urging 
him to abandon the project. When he was 
in the capital, also, a native of Szechuen 
begged the memorialist to employ the salt 
merchant Wang Yii-chao [for the collection 
of the revenue on salt]; and when it was 
rumoured last spring that he was about to 
investigate the conduct of this merchant, 
letters were written to the memorialist’s 
secretaries and official subordinates begging 
them to use their influence with him to get 
him to abandon the idea. The memori- 
alist rejected all these overtures, whereby 
he provoked still greater hostility. An 
understanding was speedily come to between 
Szechuen and the metropolis, and the 
drafts of Censor’s memorials denouncing 
himself were handed about for perusal 
[before they had appeared in print.]' His 
Majesty will perfectly understand the 
conditions [under which such denunciations 
as these were made.] If provincial high 
authorities who are entrusted with the 
responsible duty of maintaining a consti- 
tutional attitude, and extending the pro- 
tection of their master to the people, 
are to come to His Majesty with stories 
they hear outside, and expose irregulari- 
ties out of spite against those who 
practise them, the result will be that 
factions and cliques will be created and 
mutual recriminations will arise, a state 
of things that the memorialist would not 
only not venture lightly to induce, but 
would prefer that His Majesty applied 
some silent remedy to prevent. The 
memorialist is ever thinking how he may 
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repay the favours that have been bestowed 
upon him, and even if called upon to forfeit 
his life he vould not grudge it for such an 
end. With energy and heart, however, 
enough and to spare, he cannot but lay 
before His Majesty the difficulties by which 
he is beset in the fulfilment of this task. 
Since the first moon of the present year 
rumours have been rife, and the under- 
takings that the memorialist has in hand 
have almost been brought to nought. This 
is not the case with the salt trade alone, 
and in spite of all his efforts, he cannot 
attend to everything ; while he is met by 
such stolid apathy on the part of his officers 
that the progress of public business is 
much impeded. In spite, therefore, of the 
powers with which the memorialist is 
entrusted by the Court, and the confidence 
reposed in him, he “‘ pricks his fingers”’ at 
every turn, and his strength and mental 
energies are well-nigh exhausted. As an 
illustration of the difficulties to which he is 
exposed, he will quote a case. Brigand- 
age used to be rife in thé Ch’eng-tu 
prefecture, and on his arrival in Sze- 
chuen he set to work to deal with it, 
re-organising the tithing system, and 
attacking the evil with energy. The result 
was that during the winter of 1877-1878 
brigandage was nearly extinguished. The 
territorial authorities, however, now report 
that though brigandage does not exist 
to the extent that it formerly did, the 
country is not so quiet as it was two years 
previously. This, and similar enterprises 
that had at one time been carried to a 
partially successful issue, have gradually 
ost ground in consequence of an impres- 
sion that the rough edges of memorialist’s 
energy have been worn down by lapse of 
time, and that he is no longer to be 
feared. Under these conditions there ia 
much reason to predict the failure of 
any new enterprises that he may under- 
take. In ancient days, when a high 
authority was on bad terms with the 
Censorate, he used to send in his resigna- 
tion. The memorialist, however, will not 
show himself so ungrateful for His Majesty’s 
bounty as to take such a step as this. 
Neither will he be deterred from what 
[he thinks it right} to do from a fear 
of adverse criticism. He will continue to 
apply his mind to the end to the performance 
of his duty, for all the pitfalls that are laid 
for him cannot be in every instance designed 
with a view to the interests of the country, 
and he will trust to His Majesty to devise 
some indirect means for the prevention of 
attacks from [interested] parties or factions. 
(For decree see Gazette of 8th March.) 
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March 20th.—(1) Chang Yiin-ch’ing, 
Literary Chancellor of Chékiang, reports 
that his elder brother, who has been away 
on leave for some time, has now returned 
to Chékiang, in which province he is an 
expectant of office, and he requests His 
Majesty’s instructions as to the necessity or 
otherwise of his ‘respectful withdrawal.” 
Referred to the Board concerned. 

(2) Li Wén-min, Governor of Kiangsi, 
reports the execution of some braves, dis- 
banded from Hankow, who robbed a house 
in Té-hua Hsien near Kiukiang, wounded the 
owner, and abducted his niece, whom they 
defiled. The circumstances are as follows :— 
Piao Ch’un-yi was a native of T’ien-men 
Hsien in Hupeh, Chén Hung-ching and 


Hsiao Lien-sin were natives of WW Yang 


Hsien in the same province. They had 
all served in the garrison at Hankow as 
irregulars, but were dismissed some 
time since for neglect of duty. In July 
1879, Chén Hung-ching being reduced to 
great poverty, stole a small boat with the 
assistance of Hsiao Lien-sin from an 
individual whose name he did not know, and 
took it to Hankow with the intention of 
selling it there. Inthe beginning of August, 
Piao Ch’un-yi met the pair and some others 
who are still at large, and proposed that 
they should rob a certain farmer in Té-hua 
Hsien, who, he understood, had just got 
his corn on to the threshing-floor. They 
agreed to help him, and on the same day 
the party, five in all, embarked at Hankow 
in the boat Chén Hung-ching had stolen, 
and in the course of three or four days 
arrived off Ch’eny-tzii Chén, a town on the 
river’s bank, where they anchored. Piao 
Ch’un-yi then went ashore to prospeet, 
and fownd that Chu Chih-ch’ih, the 
farmer they proposed to rob, lived in 
an isolated house near a village called 
Kuo-chia Ts’yn, and that there was 
every facility for carrying their project 
into effect. He accordingly returned to 
the boat, and told his comrades that they 
had better commit the robbery the same 
night. They accordingly armed themselves 
with sticks, slow matches, and torches, and 
made for Chu Chih-ch'ih’s house, which 
they reached about the second watch. 
They kicked open the entrance gate and 
thus got into the courtyard, where they 
began to pillage. Chu Chih-ch’ih awoke 
and called out to know what they were 
about, but when Piao Ch’un-yi told him 
to be quiet, he was so afraid that he did 
not venture to utter a sound. The robbers 
then set to work to steal the clothes, 
bedding, &c., in the house, and as they 
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could find no money they hunted about 
for it in all the rooms. While doing 80, 
Piao Ch’un-yi caught sight of Chu’s niece. 
who had withdrawn to a back room, and 
seeing that she was young determined to 
carry her off and sell her. He asked the 
others to help him, but the young woman 
ran off when they attempted to lay hold of 
her. Her mother and Chu ran forward to 
stop her pursuers, one of whom pushed 
the old woman aside, while another hit her 
over the arm with the back of his sword, 
and a third seized the young woman and 
carried her away on his shoulders to the 
boat, shutting her up in the hold. The 
same night she was raped by Piao Ch’un- 
yi, who told her he would kill her if she 
dared to resist or utter a sound, so she 
was obliged to yield to him. On the 
following morning the boat was passiny 
a place called Ching-chiang K’ou, when it 
was seized by a gunboat from Té-hua Hsien, 
and Piao Ch’un-yi and the two whose 
names are given above were captured. The 
others jumped overboard and swam away. 
The woman, the boat, and the plunder 
were sent to the Taotai. A trial was held 


in due course, and the case being clearly : 


established against the prisoners, they were 
summarily decapitated. The woman has 


been restored to her husband, and the ° 


plunder to the rightful owner. 

March 2tst.—(1) Ching Jui, Superinten- 
dent of the Imperial Mausolea, recommends 
an officer for a post in the Buttery Office 
attached to the Yii Ling or Mausoleum oi 
the Emperor K’ien Lung. 

(2) A memorial from the Governor. 
General of the Two Kuang and the Governor 
of Kuangtung requesting that the ex-Magis. 
trate of Hsin-hsing Hsien in the latter 
province, who was recently called upon tc 
retire from the public serviee, may be 
cashiered and placed on his trial for arbi- 
trary conduct in connection with the re- 
measurement of land for taxation. A certain 
region in the district in question, which 
had been abandoned many years ago by the 
Hakkas, had been taken possession of by the 
punti population, and the taxes being pai¢ 
in a very irregular manner, the Magistrate 
obtained permission to establish a registra. 
tion office for the re-assessment of the land. 
The plan did not succeed, and he was called 
upon to survey the land in the usual manner 
At this period the Magistrate under discus. 
sion succeeded to the post, and instead 0: 
carrying out the matter in a careful manner. 
deputed a certain notable who was on ba: 
terms with some of the people in th- 
district in question to go and survey th. 
land. The people would not allow him t 
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proceed with his survey, whereupon he 
reported their contumacy to the Magistrate, 
who issued warrants for the arrest of the 
recalcitrants. Wheu the runners appeared 
on the scene with these warrants, the 
people, thinking they were forged by the 
notable, beat the runners and locked them 
up, and would not let the warrants be 
served. The Magistrate, instead of going 
to the place himself with an armed force, 
sent one of his servants with soldiers and 
braves, who, being under no control, con- 
ducted themselves in a most arbitrary and 
tyrannical manner. When it was dis- 
covered that the warrants were genuine, the 
people sent the servers of them, whom they 
had forcibly detained, back to the Magis- 
tracy under charge of two notables from 
the place. These notables were thrown 
into prison and kept there indefinitely uutil 
the Magistrate thought fit to hold an 
enquiry, with the result that they died in 
confinement. Granted by decree earlier 
issued. 

March 22nd.—The whole of this day’s 
Gazette is occupied by a memorial from Ting 
Pao-chén, Governor of Szechuen, reportiny 
the result of a scrutiny of the accounts 
of Ts’ai Féng-nien, an ex-Salt Intendant, 
whom he had previously denounced for 
irregularities and frauds in connection 
with the administration of the salt gabelle 
in his province. The examining committee, 
which was composed of the Financial 
Commissioner, Provincial Judge, the acting 
Salt Intendant, and two expectant Taotais, 
held their sittings in the Salt Intendant’s 
office, and caused all the books to be 
produced for their inspection. These were 
scrutinised with great minuteness, and a 
system of deliberate frauds was discovered 
extending over a number of years. Space will 
not allow of following in detail the Gover- 
nor-Geueral’s report, which gues into each 
separate case with wearisome minuteness, 
Jt was found that in some instances figures 
had.-been erased and others substituted ; in 
others that the accounts were falsified by 
the insertion of figures, or, again, that 
licenses had been issued twice over, together 
with numerous forgeries of a similar 
nature. In short, the enquiry resulted in 
a complete establishment of the Governor- 
General’s case against Ts’ai Féng-nien. In 
commenting on the conduct of Ts’ai Féng- 
nien at the close of his long array of 
proofs, the memorialist observes that while 
it must be admitted that the frauds in con- 
nection with the Szechuen salt trade are 
not of recent growth, it is nevertheless the 
case that the ex-Taotai has, during his 
three years of office, gone beyond his 
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predecessors in the lenyths to which he 
has carried his irregularities, and his con- 
duct admits of no excuse, so that were the 
full penalty which the law permits to be 
inflicted upon him he would receive no more 
than his deserts. At the samme time, his delin- 
quencies have only been brought to lizht in 
consequence of the necessity that presented 
itself of thoroughly investigating the whole 
salt system, with a view to drawing up 
reyulations that should check the abuses 
in connection with its administration that 
have been the growth of many years. 
While, therefore, his offence is one that 
the law cannot overlook, as he was not the 
originator of the frauds that have now been 
breuzht to light, the memorialist would 
humbly intercede for mercy on his behalf, 
and beg His Majesty to condone the past, 
and inflict only a penalty which shall serve 
as a warning to future delinquents, an end 
that will, he considers, be met by the 
infliction of the sentence of banishment into 
military servitude upon Ts’ai Féng-nien. 
He would further suggest that he be 
allowed a period of six months within 
which to make yood his defalcations. The 
memorial concludes with a postscript in 
which the Governor-General solicits the 
infliction of a penalty upon himself for 
his carelessness in having allowed the same 
number to be affixed twice over to different 
licenses. Rescript :—Let the Board con- 
cerned deliberate and report. 

March 23rd.—{1) Memorial from Li 
Féng-pao, Minister to Germany by Imperial 
appointment, who has a button of the second 
grade, the brevet rank of Director of a 
Minor Court of the third grade, and whose 
name is recorded for an appointment to the 
post of Superintendent of Maritime Cus- 
toms. In the regulations for the manage- 
ment of missions to foreign countries, sub- 
mitted to His Majesty by the Tsung-li Ya- 
mén, there is a clause to the effect that the 
term of office fur Ministers proceeding to 
foreign countries shall be three years, 
dating from the time of their arrival in the 
country to which they are accredited ; and 
that the Secretaries, Consuls, Interpreters, 
and other members of their staff, shall 
also serve With them for terms of three 
years, on the expiration of which period 
they shall be reported to his Majesty for 
the bestowal of marks of distinction. Should 
a Minister be changed before his term of 
three years has expired, his staff are at 
liberty to please themselves [4s to whether 
they return with him or continue 
at their post. In the latter case] the 
succeeding Minister shall, on the expiration 
of their three years of service, counting 
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from the date of their arrival in the country 
in which they are serving, if he finds they 
have conducted their duties in a manner 
that has not been detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the public service, severally recom- 
mend them to His Majesty for the bestowal 
of marks of distinction. ‘These regulations 
were approved by Imperial decree, and the 
memorialist has now to report that one of 
his staff, Liu Fu-yii, an expectant Prefect, 
was on the application of Kuo Sung-tao, 
Minister to England, and his colleague, 
transferred from [the province in which he 
was then serving| to the foreign service to 
be employed in a clerical capacity. He 
arrived in England on the 4th of January, 
1876, and in November, 1877, was trans- 
ferred to Berlin on the application of 
Liu Hsi-hung, Minister to Germany. In 
November, 1878, the memorialist was 
honoured with His Majesty's commands to 
act as Minister to Germany, and in a 
postscript to his memorial [acknowledging 
this decree] he reported that he had detained. 
Liu Fu-yii on his staff, From the 4th of 
January, 1876, the date of his arrival in 
England, to the 19th of December, 1879, 
exclusive of intercalary moons, the pre- 
scribed term of office was completed by the 
officer in question, and it is the duty of the 
memorialist, in conformity with the regula- 
tions, to apply to His Majesty for the 
bestowal of a distinction upon him. He 
would observe that Liu Fu-yii, when 
attached to the staff of Kuo Sung-tao in 
England, and afterwards in Germany, had 
at first to carry on the clerical duties of 
both missions single-handed. Since the 
application of the memorialist for his 
retention upon his staff, he has continued 
to display the same diligence and care in 
the performance of his duties that he did 
at the beginning of his term, and has never 
yet impeded the public business, His 
labours dyring the past three years, taken 
in connection with his long journey 
- across the ocean, constitute merit of no 
ordinary kind, and the memoriglist would 
suggest tliat Liu Fu-yii, the officer in ques- 
tion, who is an expectant Prefect, may 
be absolved from the necessity of awaiting 
selection in the class to which he belongs, 
aud may be allowed to be attached to the 
Board as a'‘l'aotai for prompt selection upon 
the occurrence of a vacancy, The memori- 
alist would further obserye that he has 
not many officers on his staff, and that Liu 
Fu-yij, from the assistance he has rendered 
in different capacities, has gradually become 


acquainted with the work of the mission. | 


He proposes therefore to continue to 
retain him for duty in Germany. Rescript : 
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—Let the Board of Civil Office conside: 
and report. 

March 24th-25th. — The whole of th 
Gazette for these two days is occupied with! 
a memorial from the Board of Revenue on 
the subject of financial reform, the decre 
in answer to which appeared on the 6th} 
inst. The memorialists introduce thei 
remarks with a reference to an ancien 
maxim that the way to anticipate trouble i: 
to take timely precautions to prevent it, 
and, again, that to consider income with, 
reference to expenditure is a general 
principle of financial economy. nthe 
commencement of the reign of Hsien Féng, 
when repairs to river works had to be 
undertaken on a large scale, followed bya 
succession of military uperations against fi 





rebels, the reserve fund at the command of 
the Imperial Exchequer became exhausted, | 
and from that time until the reign of T’ung 
Chih, subsidies due to the capital had 
annually to be advanced [to the provinces], 
the amount of these advances gradually 
increasing until they reached as high a fivure} 
as Ts. 8,000,000, and there was no surplus} 
revenue whatsoever. At the present time, | 
the surplus in the hands of the Government | 
is small, and although the revenue is sufi- 
cient to carry on the ordinary aacinistie| 
tion of the Empire, any unforeseen crisis) 
requiring increased expenditure would at 
once upset the equilibrium of the final 
system. The memorialists, who are entrusted 
with the administration of the finances of 
the Empire, feel it incumbent on them to 
proceed with the caution that marks the 
movements of one who treads upon thin 
ice, and to take timely precautions before 
the rain arrives, The sums allotted to the 
various provinces are, however, s0 numerow 
and complicated, that they have to be 
extremely careful in the suggestions they} 
bring forward lest they should lose sight of} 
one point while attempting to regulate| 
another. The scheme of financial reform 
which they now propose has for its object, 
first, the re-organisation of those sources: 
of income that already exist, and, next,! 
the postponement of all expenditure which' 
can advantageously be delayed. They! 
divide their proposals into ten separate, 
headings, which they proceed to lay before’ 
His Majesty ;— 

1.—The recovery of waste land through: 
out the Empire. In the month of Novem-' 
ber, 1879, the memorialists in their report) 
on the suggestions of Wang Hsien-ch’ien,, 
Reader of the Han-lin, with reference ti 
administrative reform, requested that the 
provincial high authorities might be callei 
upon to forward returns of all ynoccupie 
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or deserted land in their respective 
jurisdictions within the space of three 
months, drawing up regulations at the 
same time for the encouragement of settlers 
upon these deserted holdings, with a 
view to restoring the revenue from land 
to the amount at which it used to be 
assessed. Land is wealth, and the taxes 
on land form the natural income of 
a country. If land be abandoned, there- 
fore, the source of wealth is diminished, 
and the reclamation of deserted land 
becomes the first essential in a scheme 
for the development of the resources of the 
Empire. In Kiangsu, Chékiang, and An- 
hui, the provinces that are particularly 
renowned for the fertility of their revenue, 
there are at the present time large tracts 
of deserted land, with the result that the 
receipts on account of land-tax diminish 
year by year. Of late, too, famine has 
carried off large numbers of the population 
in Shansi and Shénsi, or driven them else- 
where in search of subsistence. Strenuous 
etforts should also be made in those provinces 
to bring the country again undercultivation. 
The memorialists request, therefore, that 
His Majesty will again issue a decree in 
the terms of the previous one, calling for 
returns of deserted land from all the 
provinces. Those in which no waste land 
exists are also to forward returns to that 
effect, as it is a common practice for the local 
authorities, notables or others, to take 
advantage of a general cry of dearth to 
obtain remission of taxes in places where 
there is no necessity for the extension of 
this privilege. The returns should be 
accompanied by schemes for the re-occupa- 
tion of abandoned holdings, or the opening 
up of waste lands, 

2.—Reform in the organisation of the 
Huai-an salt trade. The propositions under 
this heading are in substance as follows :— 
In the reign of Tao Kuang, the sale of salt 
was conducted by salt merchants who were 

ermitted to purchase at a fixed rate and 
sell at a certain profit, the privilege being 
handed down from father to son. When 
the rebellion occurred, these merchants fell 
off or disappeared, and on the re-capture of 
Nanking, the Governor-General Tséng Kuo- 
fan, in order to revive the trade, extended 
the permission to sell salt to a certain 
number of merchants who were willing to 
pay Tls. 400 for a license. It was not 
intended that the license should confer the 
privilege of trading in perpetuity, but it 
has been so regarded by the merchants 
who took out the licenses, many of whom 
have sold these licenses for as much as 
over a lac of taels, while others let them 
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out at an annual rent of Tis. 1,000, thus 
securing a perpetual income for themselves 
and their posterity. It is now proposed 
that an anfual fee of Tis. 1000, Tis. 800, 
or Tls. 600, as the case may be, shall be 
demanded from the holders of these 
licenses, who shall still be at liberty 
to sub-let their privilege. The fees thus 
derived shall form a fund to be deposited 
in the Board of Revenue, which shall not 
be touched on any consideration whatever, 
being considered as a reserve against extra- 
ordinary expenditure. 

3.—A thorough scrutiny of the revenue 
from the native Customs. The native 
Customs have always been assessed at a 
fixed rate, this assessment being placed 
to the credit of the Buard of Revenue. 
When “‘foreign Custom-houses” were added 
as a [partial] substitute for the native Cus- 
toms [as regards duty on cargo in foreign 
vessels], and lekin stations were increased, 
the revenue from the native Customs fell 
off considerably. This may be accounted 
for either by the fact that when military 
operations were in progress, and lekin 
collectorates and barriers were every- 
where established, it was impossible 
[in every case] to resume taxation [at the 
old Customs Stations]; or, again, though 
taxation was resumed, the receipts were 
comparatively small. It is argued by some 
that though the revenue from the native 
Customs has fallen off, that from the 
foreign Customs has so increased that in the 
aggregate the receipts from the two together 
show an increase on the income of former 
years. Be thatasit may, theconditions under 
which the two establishments are conducted 
are decidedly different. Commissioners of 
Customs are specially appointed to [each] 
foreign Customs establishment, which 
provides in addition registers and returns 
of receipts, so that, naturally, no such evil 
practice as the falsification of receipts can 
exist. The annual deficits that occur at 
the native establishments, such, for 
instance, as those of Huai-an, Yang-chow, 
Lin-ch’ing, Kan-kuan, etc., are attributable 
to certain obvious and well-known causes. 
As regards the native Customs at Canton, 
Foochow, Shanghai, and Ningpo, however, 
their assessments are low, and the areas they 
respectively embrace are extensive, a fact 
that is also obvious and well-known to all. 
Besides these there are numerous stations 
in other provinces presided over by Taotais 
or Prefects, deputies of the Provincial 
Government, the conditions of which vary, 
some [doubtless being] in a condition of 
decay while others are flourishing, and 
amongst them are by no means a few which 
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are noted for the surplus they yield over 
and above the assessment [which is appro- 
priated by the agent in charge.] ‘The Board 
is not unable to make extensive and 
thorough enquiry, as in the case of Shan-hai 
Kuan, which has been recently re-assessed ; 
or to effect a scrutiny like that carried out 
hy the late Governor of Kuangtuny, Chiang 
Yi-li, at T’ai-p’ing Kuan, with a view to 
the adoption of new regulations [with 
regard to their assessment.] But in con- 
sideration of the fact that the provinces 
cannot dispense with a certain amount of 
pecuniary aid in the administration of their 
respective governments, it would not be 
expedient to “drain the river to catch the 
fish,” as such a proceeding would approach 
the confines of tyranny. Nevertheless, at 
a time of difficulty like the present, it 
behuves Governors-General, Governors and 
Superintendents of Customs, who have 
alike been the recipients of the Imperial 
bounty, to do their very utmost to repay 
these favours. The memorialists therefore 
propose to issue circular instructions 
to every Customs station throughout the 
provinces, calling upon their Superin- 
tendents to aid in the general effort to meet 
the difficulties of the time by remitting 
whatever they really can in excess of their 
regular assessments, On their part, the 
memorialists positively undertake not to 
place such additional remittances to the 
general account. 

4.—Thwe re-organisation of the lekin 
aystem. The revenue from this tax has 
been decreasing year by year, and although 
the transit duty certificates do, without 
doubt, absorb a certain portion of their in- 
come, still, as there are no fixed assessments, 
it is a matter of certainty that the deputies 
in charge of stations are not guiltless of 
corruption. Isolated as so many of 
these stations are, sand far removed 
from the provincial capital, it is a matter 
of some difficulty to exercise careful 
gupervision over them, but provincial 
high authorities should be called upon 
to do their best, and should make the 
revenues returned by the deputies in 
charge a test of their integrity. The 
difference between the expenses of the 
various offices is in itself an indication of 
the prevalence of corruption, for in some 
instances ten per cent. on the receipts is 
charged, in others eight, and so on, while 
in some, no percentage is charged at all for 
salaries and expenses. The agents should 
be called upon to produce the whole of 
their receipts, and ten per cent. should be 
set aside for oflice expenses. All petty and 
minor lekin stations should be abolished. 
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As revards lekin on foreign opiuin (: 
opium generally), this is levied by t'- 
catty, and the memorialists hear th: 
a practice prevails amongst [the deputies i: 
the south-eastern provinces of reportin. 
only half, or in some instances as little « 
thirty ceut. of the duty levied. So large: 
fraud on the revenue demands the establis: 
ment of regulations which shall secure « 
knowledge of the actual amount levie! 
Lekin on salt, too, requires re-adjustmeut. 

5.—The proper settlement of account 
between in-coming and out-going territoris. 
officials. Arrangements should be made li 
which out-going officialsshould be compelle. 
under penalty to make good all deficits i: 
their public accounts when leaving a sui- 
stantive or acting pust, and provincial his. 
authorities should be punished when thet 
fail to denounce defaulters under thei, 
jurisdiction. 

6.—The exercise of greater strictness in| 
the submission of returns of land and other 
taxes by provincial high authorities. By’ 
regulation these returns should be sent in by 
acertain date, and all territorial authorities | 
who have failed to remit the sums at which 
their jurisdictions are respectively asseased 
are liable to the infliction of a penalty.: 
Lapse of time has caused great laxity in, 
the carrying out of the regulation referred 
to, and it is now requested that it may be; 
enunciated afresh with a yiew to showin 
territorial authorities that they cannot, a 
heretofore, evade the penalties which’ 
dilatoriness in the remittance of taxe 
entails. | 

7.—The remittance to Peking of the! 
savings made on the reduction of anti: 
extortion allowances. Some twenty year! 
ago, the anti-extortion allowances of civil: 
and military officials above certain grade:: 
were reduced in the following proportions :—; 


per cen 
Civil officials from the 1st to the 2nd 


BTAES ......ceccrescceeene Pepnegeogens 30 
Civil officials from the 3rd to the 4th 

QTAAOB ..,...sseccescencees trepsceseyens 20 
Civil officials of the 5th to the 7th 

grades, and Military officials of 

the 1st to the 3rd grades,.....,.. 10 | 


The economy thus effected, which repre-' 
sented an annual income of Ts. 900,000 and 
upwards, was devoted to military expendi-, 
ture. The pacification of the Empire ha 
now diminished the demand for militar. 
expenditure, and it is suggested that th: 
provincial high authorities, with th: 
exception of those in Yiinnan, Kueichow - 
and Kansu, be called upon to remit th: 
amounts they respectively save on ant- 
extortion allowances to Peking, the nes 
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arrangement to take effect from the spring 
of the present year. 
: 8.—That the remittance of ‘‘ reduced 
-per centage” from the provinces shall 
‘be insisted upon. The history of this 
“reduced per centage” is as follows :—In 
the rein of Yuny Chéng, large deficiencies 
‘were discovered in the ‘Treasury of the 
-Board of Revenue, and a decree was issued 
calling upon the provincial governments to 
‘supplement their annual contributions to 
the capital by an increase of Tis. 2.5 per 
‘cent. which increase was to go towards sup- 
plying the deficit that had been discovered. 
At the end of eight years this deficit 
‘was paid off, and the supplementary con- 
tribution was reduced by one half, that 
is, to Tls. 1.25 per cent, and instead of 
‘being remitted to the capital it was ordered 
‘to be retained in the various pr: -vincial 
treasuries as a fund in case of energency. 
‘In the reign of Tao Kuang it was decreed 
that the supplement should once more be 
remitted to the capital, but it has never 
-yet been paid in full; so far indeed from 
the full amount, that a computation of the 
deficit up to the end of 1879 shows a 
debt from the provincial governments of 
_Tls. 1,970,000, a portion of which has been 
‘borrowed, or retained for lucal expenditure 
as the case may be. Were the chien p'ing 
subsidy paid in full, an annual income of 
‘Tls. 740,000 would be received by the 
‘Board, but what with loans and local wants, 
the debt owing by several provinces is too 
large to be paid off at once, while in some, 
Shansi for instance, it would be unfair to 
press hardly upon them. They propose 
‘therefore, that all provinces which have a 
portion of this money at their disposal 
shall be called upon to pay their debt or 
what portion of it they have funds to meet, 
while all provinces that are not authorised 
to detain this fund shall be called upon to 
remit it each year with strict punctuality. 
9.—The postponement of all public works 
that are not of pressing importance. Repairs 
and works that cannot possibly be deferred, 
such as those in connection with the seven 
Great Altars, State Temples, Mausolea, etc., 
nust be conducted with strict integrity, and 
the estimates must only cover the actual 
2xpenditure incurred. 
_ 10.—A careful supervision of the monetary 
ommutations granted for small stores, silk, 
satin, etc., which are estimated for con- 
iderably in excess of the quantity actually 
-equired. : 
‘Lhe memorial concludes with a brief 
vesumé of the suggestions brought forward, 
nd the expression of a hope that the 
srovincial governments will identify them- 
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selves with the spirit that actuates the 
mewmorialists in endeavouring to devise 
measures to meet the difficulties of the 
time. (See Gazette of 6th March.) 

March 26th.—The only document of 
importance in this day’s Gazette is a report 
from Tsai Ling, Wéng T’ung-ho, and the 
Senior members of the Censorate, the high 
committee charged with the investigation 
of the accusations brought against Wan 
Ch’ing-li, President of the Board of Civil 
Office and Governor-Adjoint of Shun-t’ien 
Fu. A summary of this case will be found 
in the Gazettes of 10th and 12th January 
and 8th March. 

March 27th.—A decree sentencing Jung 
Ln, General Commandant of the Gendar- 
merie in Peki»g, to deprivation of two 
steps of commutative rank, and removal 
to another post. ‘his penalty has been 
inflicted on the recommendation of the 
Board of War, for the impropriety of which 
Jung Lu was guilty in recommending that 
Ma K’o-t’u, a cashiered magistrate, should 
have his rank restored to him in considera- 
tion of his services in connection with 
works at the Mausolea, 

(2) Memorial from the supervising Censor 
Lou Yii-p’u complaining of an irregularity 
that has been committed in a recent 
recommendation of a salaried licentiate 
employed in the compilation of the ‘* Verit- 
able Record ” for promotion to the post of 
Assistant Reader of the Grand Secretariat. 
These posts are reserved by regulation for 
metropolitan graduates. He further under- 
stands that the licentiate in question has 
served for a very short time in the 
‘¢ Veritable Record ” Office. The memorial 
concludes with a request that some other 
form of reward may be bestowed. 

(3) In a postscript memorial he points 
out that the permission for senior li- 
centiates to purchase the grade of secretary 
of the Grand Secretariat was only accorded 
in the reivn of Tao Kuang, and there is 
reason to believe that there is no regulation 
prohibiting seeretaries by purehase from 
rising to the grade of assistant reader. 
He suggests therefore that a rule shall be 
drawn up by the Board of Civil Office 
which shall limit promotions to the grade 
of assistant to those officers who shall have 
been specially appointed secretaries by 
Imperial decree. 

(4) The same officer reports that he 
understands that after the rebellion in 
Chékiang, diplomas for the degree of chien 
shéng were sold wholesale throughout the 
provinee at rates varying from several 
thousand cash to nothing at all, with the 
result that the place is overrua by literary 


graduates. This being the case in 
Chékiang, it is highly probable that a 
similar condition of things exists in other 
provinces, and to remedy the abuse the 
memorialist suggests that any degrees so 
obtained subsequent to the twelfth year of 
T’ung Chih shall not be recognised until 
the holder of the diploma shall have paid a 
certain percentage of the legal price for it, 
when the diploma shall be substituted for 
@ proper one. Any person failing to secure 
his degree by the payment of this extra fee 
within two years should have his diploma 
cancelled. It is urged by some that many 
of the diplomas are forged, and that it 
would, therefore, be an injustice to compel 
the holders of genuine documents to pay 
the same fee for them as the holders of 
spurious ones. The meniorialist considers 
that this objection is met by the fact. that 
the prices paid for genuine ones were in 
the first instance ridiculously small. 

(5) Memorial from Li Ming-ch’ih, Gover- 
nor of Hunan, applying on behalf of 
Huang Shao-ch’un, Commander-in-chief in 
Chékiang, for permission to vacate his post. 
This officer was granted leave of absence 
to visit his parents and recruit his own 
health, which was impaired by ancient 
wounds. He arrived at his native place, 
Ning-hsiang Hsien in Hunan, on the 19th 
July, 1879. His own health improved 
much under rest and care, but his parents 
continued in such ill-health that in Septem- 
ber last he applied through the Governor 
for extension of leave, and two months’ 
more congé were granted him. This second 
leave has now expired, but his father is so 
seriously ill with asthma and gout, and his 
mother with spitting of blood, that he does 
not like to leave them for a moment, as 
they have no one else to attend to them. 
He is thus placed in a dilemma, but as there 
is a law permitting only sons to vacate their 
posts for the purpose of ministering to their 
parents when the latter have reached the 
age of seventy years, as is the case with his 
own parents, he trusts that His Majesty 
will graciously allow him to vacate'the post 
of Commander-in-chief of Chékiang that 
he may remain in attendance upon them. 
—Granted by decree earlier issued. 

March 28th.—(1) Wan Ch’ing-li, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Civil Office, and 
Governer-Adjoint of Shun-tien Fu, who 
is now on congé, has an extension of two 
months’ sick leave in answer to an applica- 
tion for permission to retire. : 

(2) Memorial from Tso Tsung-t’ang, 
Governor-General of Shénsi and Kansu, 
applying for the bestowal of marks-of dis- 
tinction upon a number of high officers 
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who have exerted themselves during a 
past three years in the transmission 0 
funds for the army of the North-West. Th: 
subsidies forwarded during this period br 
various Customs amount in all to a total o 
Taels 4,000,000. (See Gazette of 6th March.) 

(3) The Governor-General of Min Chéb 
and the Governor of Fuhkien  repor 
that relief has been afforded to thirtee 
Loochooans, the crew of a junk ths 
was rescued by a Chinese gunboat of. 
the coast of T’ai-p’ing Hsien in Chi. 
kiang, and forwarded to Foochow. The 
men were examined through an_ inter. 
preter, and gave the following account 0: 
their adventures :—They set sail from Nap 
in a small junk on the 25th of July last. 
with the intention of going to the island ¢ 
Pa-chung Shan for a cargo of rice and cloth. 
While at sea they suddenly encountered s 
gale which blew them out to the ocean ani! 
destroyed their mast and oars. They jetti-: 
soned their cargo as soon as they could, ané| 
at the end of ten days found themselve:: 
off the coast of T’ai-p’ing Hsien in Chékiang, 
where they were fortunate enough to fail 
in with a gunboat, which brought them ints! 
port. They were lodged in an official 
residence, and supplied by the Magistrate: 
with food, clothing, bedding aud money. 
He also had their boat repaired for them} 
in a substantial manner, and sent them: 
under escort to Foochow. They passe(| 
Wénchow and other places on their way,; 
and were everywhere supplied with rice.! 
meat, salt, vegetables and money by th! 
local authorities. The memorialist, in com-( 
assion for the hardships to which ther‘ 
fare been exposed, has had the men pr-| 
perly housed, and has caused them to bk! 
supplied with a daily ration of a pint cif 
rice and six candareens of silver per dieni.' 
in lieu of salt and vegetables. They wii: 
be supplied with a month’s rations upoz} 
their return to their country, arrangements 
being made in due course to that end. 


March 29th.—(1) Fang Ting-jui 7 
is appointed Salt Commissioner’ 


of Chékiang. | 
(2) The Governor-General of the Tw 








“Kuang and the Governor of Kuangtmi: 


recommend Chang Lien-kuei, Prefect «! 
Kao-chow Fu, to the post of Prefect «* 
Ch’ao-chow Fu near Swatow. The lat. 
incumbent Liu Kuei-nien, having applie:t 
for permission to vacate the post and retur' 
to the class of expectant Taotais to which b:: 
belonged, and await his turn for seleetioz: 
the memorialists were directed to selei 
his successor from amongst the Prefects i: 
the province in possession of substanti:: 
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-posts. They accordingly nominated the 
_Prefect of Lien-chow, Lu Fu-lin, but 
_the Board replied that he had been 
_appointed Taotai of the Hui, Ch’ao, Chia 
circuit, and demanded another nomination. 
‘The memorialists cannot find any Prefect 
.who has risen by the ‘‘ proper path” that 
“they consider suited to so important a 
post as the one now vacant, so they beg 
to recommend Chang Lien-kuei. He is 
a Yany-chow man, 42 years of age, who 
commenced official life as an unsalaried 
‘licentiate, and purchased the rank of 
““ Doctor” in the Court of Sacrificial 
‘Worship. He was presented at Court by 
_the Board of Revenue in the year 1858, 
and was then appointed to the substantive 
post of ‘‘ Doctor ” in the Court in question. 
His time of office expired in 1863, and he 
was then appointed by decree to the list of 
expectants for service in the provinces. 
Having obtained a recommendation of 
services for having, in the capacity of officer 
of the militia of the northern division 
of the metropolis, secured the arrest of 
some burglars, he was allowed to substi- 
tude a sub-Prefect’s button for the one he 
‘was then wearing, with the privilege, when 
he had obtained a sub-Prefecture, of being 
‘employed as a Prefect. A second recom- 
“mendation gave him priority of appoint- 
ment to a Prefecture after having seryed 
as sub-Prefect. In 1868 he drew the post of 
sub-Prefect overa Miavtzi districtin Ch’ing- 
yuan Fu in Kuangsi. In 1869 he came to 
the provincial capital, and in 1873 was 
appointed Prefect of Ch’ing-yuan Fu. In 
the same year he went into mourning for 
his father. The following year his mother 
died. His mourning having expired in 
1576, he presented himself at the Board 
for inspection of his credentials, and was 
appointed Prefect of Kao-chow Fu in 
Kuangtung. The memorial concludes with 
‘a flattering hutice of the oflicer’s ability 
and services. —Referred to the Board. 

(3) Yui K’uan, Governor of Kuangtung, 
reports that he took over the seals of the 
.Governor-General and entered upon the 
“acting duties of that post on the 2ist of 

January. 

* (4) Liu K’un-yi similarly reports that 
-he has given over charge, and proposes to 
‘leave for his home on the 1st February. 

‘ (5) Memorial from the Governor-General 
‘of Min Chéh and the Governor of Fuhkien 
‘requesting permission to devote a balance 
‘of Tls. 72,000 they still have in hand of the 
sum contributed by Lin Wei-yuan, a 
‘notable of Formosa, to the erection of a fort 
after the foreign model at Keelung. The 
fortilications at this place are the most 
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important in the island, and the facility 
with which steamers can enter [the harbour] 
renders it necessary to build a fort 
after the foreign model for its protection. 
This necessity has already been brought 
to the notice of His Majesty. Foreign 
forts are a thousand times more expensive 
to construct, however, than ordinary ones, 
and as the base of the fort it is now pro- 
posed to construct will be washed by the 
tide morning and evening, it must be built 
in a specially durable manner. The foreign 
fort at An-p’ing cost over Tls. 100,000 to 
build, and the memorialists are afraid that 
even with the exercise of the strictest 
economy they cannot build the new one for 
the same sum. The question of how to raise 
the necessary funds then presents itself. The 
contributions for the expense of the pro- 
tection of the northern and southern coasts, 
which memorialists obtained permission to 
retain for local use, were inteuded for mari- 
time defence, and the fund is so nearly 
absorbed in the purchase of foreign steel. 
guns, the commissioning of the steamers 
with full crews, the establishment of 
factories for producing powder and shot, 
and repairs to forts, that it cannot meet 
so large a ‘demand as the construction of 
this new fort will entail. They propose, 
therefore, to devote the balance of the 
$500,000 subscribed by Lin Wei-yuan for 
the construction of the railway in Formosa 
to the commencement of the works, which 
will be continued with the refunds that 
are made from time to time of the loans 
from this same fund granted to Shansi and 
Honan.—Rescript : Let the Board con- 
cerned take note. 

March 30th.—(1) A decree sentencing 
Fu Ch’ing-yi, Judge of Anhui, and late 
Tea and Salt Intendant in Szechuen, to 
dismissal from the public service, as a 
penalty for his errors, carelessness, and 
frauds while holding the latter post, whereby 
the salt revenue of Szechuen was seriously 
injured. ; 


(2) Féng Shén-t’ai AES is appointed 
Taotai of the Hang, Chia, Hu circuit in 
Chékiang. 

(3) Chang Hsii-k’ai Bey Re isappointed 
a sub-Director of the Court of Sacrificial 
Worship. 

(4) Wu Yuan-ping, Acting Governor- 
General of the Two Kiang, applies for per- 
mission on behalf of Wén Pao-shén, former 
Vice-President of the Board of Revenue, to 
attend a second time at the banquet given 
to successful metropolitan graduates. Wén 
Pao-shén, who is now 78 years of age, 
obtained his chi-jén degree in the year 


1821, and that of chin-shih in the follow- 
ing year, when there was a ‘Ngén-shih, or 
examination by special grace. As there 
will be no examination for chin shih on the 
sixtieth anniversary of the date at which 
he passed, it is suggested that he may be 
allowed to forestal his privilege by a couple 
of years.—Referred to the Board of Cere- 
monies. 

(5) Memorial from Yii K’uan, Acting 
Governor-General of the Two Kuang, 
reporting the addition of a steam gunvessel 
to the fleet at Canton. The numerous 
channels and creeks by which the inner 
and outer water systems of Kuangtung are 
intersected, render the maintenance of an 
effective police service of great importance. 
A former Governor-General with this object 
purchased from England and France seven 
steamers, to which officers were appointed, 
and formed them into a fleet of cruisers 
for the apprehension [of pirates, etc.] As 
the armament and munitions for these 
vessels had to be purchased at a com- 
paratively large cost from abroad, and 
the vessels themselves had to go to 
Hongkong for docking and repairs, an 
arrangement which also gave some trouble, 
permission was solicited and obtained for 
the establishment of an arsenal for the 
manufacture of machinery and munitions 
of war at Canton, under the superin- 
tendence of Wén Tzii-shao, a Taotai on 
probation in Kiangsu, who was living 
at his home in Canton. This arsenal 
has turned out, at one time and another, 
sixteen steam launches for use in the river 
waters, and the cost of their construction 
has been defrayed out of the lekin receipts 
on foreign opium. The Superintendents 
of the Central Committee of Re-organisa- 
tion and of the General Audit Office now 
report that of the seven gunvessels for- 
merly purchased, one, viz., the Fei-loong, 
was lost in a typhoon in the month 
of September, 1874; and the Chén-hai, 
another of them, had been in use for so 
many years, that in 1874 her hull was 
found to be so completely rotten as to be 
no longer serviceable, though her engine- 
room aud machinery still continued good. 
This left only five vessels available for the 
performance of police duty over a seaboard 
of several thousand li, and as the number 
was insufficient to perform this duty effec- 
tively, permission was obtained in August, 
1876, to order the arsenal to take out the 
machinery from the Chén Hai and fit it into 
another vessel which they had built called 
the Hai Ch’ang Cl’ing. She was completed 
on the 2nd of June, 1877, but as at that 
time the salt preventive service was 
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requiring much attention, the vessel was: 
lent to the Salt Commissioner. She had’ 
now been returned, and it was requested: 
that she might be inspected, and_ the! 
circumstances under which she was built; 
reported to His Majesty. The Hai Ch’an. 
Ch’ing is constructed on foreign lines, and' 
although her machinery came from the old 
Chén Hai, her masts, spars, iron, copper, ! 
wood, and other materials used in her; 
construction were all purchased from: 
abroad, at a cost, inclusive of labour, : 
of Tis. 13,127. It was requested that: 
his Majesty’s permission might be obtained 
to the payment of this sum out of the: 
lekin receipts on foreign opium. These: 
receipts amounted annually to about: 
Tls. 230,000, and out of them a subsidy j{ 
of Tls. 120,000 had to be remitted tv 
Peking, leaving a balance of about Tis. 
110,000. The opium lekin in the hands of ' 
the provincial treasurer for the mnain- | 
tenance of the gunboats, the expenses 
in connection with which, now that the 
vessels were getting old, increased year 
by year, was not sufficient to meet 
this present call, so it was suggested that 
permission be applied for to draw the: 
sum from the fund at the disposal of the : 
Reorganisation Committee. The above ; 
report was accompanied by a return show- ; 
ing the measurements of the Chén Hai, } 
a list of her officers and men, and the pay | 
given to each. The Governor-General Liu ; 
K’un-yi and the memorialist then went ; 
and inspected the vessel, and finding her} 
to be, as described, strong, fast, and handy, 
while all her fittings have been purchased 
from abroad at the regulation price, they 
have issued the sum applied for out of the 
lekin receipts on foreign opium and request 
sanction for the oe ome 





Let the Board of Revenue take note. 


March 31st.—(1) The following transfers , 
and appointments are announced :— 
Financial Commissioner of Anhui, Lu, 


Shih-chieh fq —E 7X. 


Financial Commissioner of Fuhkien, ' 


Ch’én Shih-chieh [OH + 7S. 
Judge of Fuhkien, Lu Fu-lin EBA. ; 


(2) The remainder of this day’s Gazett:, 
is occupied with a report from Kuang: 
Shou and P’an Tsu-yin, the two high. 
officers appointed to investiyate a charg: 
of illegal exaction against the authorities 
of the Peking Customs, whom the Censor, 
Chou K/’ai-ming accused of extorting! 
money from the Nepalese tribute-bearin:: 
Envoy on his arrival in the capital. Oni 
receipt of the decree ordering them to holc| 


be 
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«an enquiry, the memorialists directed their 
. secretaries to get together the necessary 
: documents and witnesses, and then pro- 
: ceeded to go carefully into each charge 
brought forward by the Censor in ques- 
. tion. The first witness examined was one 
Wo Shih-hun, a Customs detective, who 
‘ stated that on the 6th of December last, 
he and a runner called Liang Hai-shan dis- 
: covered in a certain lane, in a cart upon 
: which a Chinese called Liu Chi-t’ai was 
| sitting, a bag containing opium upon which 
, there was no duty stamp. They accordingly 
’ proceeded to take him off to the Customs 
station, when he declared that the opium had 
_ been entrusted to him to sell by one of the 
Nepalese at the Ssé Yi Kuan, or Residence 
«for Tributary Envoys. Not venturing to 
- believe his statement, the detective took 
: him before the Customs deputy, who sen- 
; tenced him to a fine of Tls. 2,000, and 
-had him kept in custody. Li Féng-yuan, 
. another detective, was then examined. He 
, stated that on the 9th of December last, he 
and a runner called Chang Shun were 
walking along the Board of Revenue street, 
. where they seized a foreigner called Tze- 
- cha’si, speaking an unintelligible language, 
upon whose cart there was opium. They 
put a chain round his neck and thrust him 
into the cart, which they brought to the 
station, where the deputy in charge sen- 
, tenced the man to a fine of Tls. 300, and 
.ordered him to be kept in custody. 
Another detective called Chi Jui, was then 
-examined. He stated that on the 10th of 
, December last, he and his runner Chang 
Shun, discovered some opium in the cart 
of a foreigner called Tépajécha, whose 
language was unintelligible. As the opium 
had no duty stamp or mark upon it, they 
-took him to the station, where the deputy 
sentenced him to a fine of Tls. 100, and 
_kept him in custody. The memorialists 
‘next sent some secretaries to the Ss Yi 
AXuon to question the resident interpreter 
‘called Ma Té-p’ei, who stated that when 
the Nepdlese tribute-bearing Envoy entered 
, Peking on the 10th of November, 1879, he 
went to the Mongolian Superintendency to 
report the arrival of a chief and assistant 


 R’a-ch’i (BD) with officers high and low, 


-orderlies and servants, together with 
goods they had brought with them. The 
Mongolian Superintendency then wrote 
to the Superintendent of the Peking 
‘Customs requesting him to warn the 
‘various stations that these goods would 
ass free of duty. After the arrival 
of the K’a-ch% in Peking, one of the 
Nepalese officers gave Liu Chi-t’ai, as men 
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in attendance, a ball of opium weighing 
105 catties, which he told him to take out 
and sell. Liu Chi-t’ai accordingly hired a 
cart and went away with it, disappearing 
for more than two days. On the 9th of 
December, the chief otticial of the suite 
gave Tsé-cha’si 13 catties of opium, which 
he told him to take as a present to the 
‘Huang-ssti” Lamasery outside the Té 
Shéng gate. When evening came, he also 
had not returned. The next day, Tépa- 
jocha took four catties and a half of opium 
to the “ Huang Ssii” as a muster, and 
he too did not return. When the 
K’a-ch’i heard they had been taken off 
by the Customs authorities he directed 
the interpreter to make enquiries about 
them. The interpreter accordingly went 
to the Ch’ung Wén gate, where he was 
accorded an interview by the deputy 
in charge, who told him that Liu Chi-t’ai 
and the other two had been smuggling 
opium upon which no duty had been paid, 
and that they had been sentenced to fines 
amounting to upwards of Tls. 2,000. The 
interpreter returned and told the K’a-ch’i, 
who said that the opium came within the 
category of goods accompanying tribute, 
and as’ such was by law free of duty. 
The interpreter then went again to the 
Custom House and explained this fact to 
them. Ou the 11th, the K’a-ch’i sent two of 
his officers with him to the Ch’ung Wén 
Customs, to ‘‘ wait for news,” when the 
three men were released and handed over to 
them. They did not then, however, obtain 
delivery. of the opium and other things 
seized. The interpreter fell ill at this 
period, and obtained leave of absence. Two 
student interpreters, who had accompanied 
the Nepdlese Mission, were then summoned, 
and they stated that the interpreter Ma 
Té-p’ei had brought back the three men 
who were seized for carrying opium, but 
that he had not received the opium and 
other things that had been confiscated. 
They then went and reported the matter 
at the Mongolian Superintendency, and 
they were ordered to go to the Ch’ung-Wén 
Gate and explain matters, when they would 
get the things back. Before doing so, 
they returned to the Sst Yi Kuan and 
reported to the K’a-ch’t, who said that as 
the opium had been seized, it was now 
contraband and could not be sold, so he 
wished the Customs Office to place a stamp 
upon all the opium in the ‘Kuan. They 
explained this to the Secretary of the 
Mongolian Superintendency, who in turn 
explained to the Customs that the inter- 
preters were to take back the opium, 
and that the whole of the opium in 
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the possession of the mission was to be 
stamped. A list of the other things seized 
was also to be drawn up, and the articles 
returned under bond, while no further 
hindrance was to be opposed to the sale of 
the goods of the mission. When Tze-cha’si 
was seized, he lost some loose silver that 
he had on him, but he was unable to prove 
positively that the runner took it, or the 
officials at the Ch’ung Wén gate. The 
K’a-ch’i did not, as alleged, go in person to 
the Custom House, nor were other state- 
ments made with reference to the action of 
the Customs correct. The stamp aflixed 
to the opium was produced by a brass seal, 
and not by a forged stamp of wood. 

With regard to the charges of negligence 
brought by the Censor against the Mongo- 
lian Superintendency, the memorialists 
report that they learn from that office that 
the tribute letter from the King of Nepal 
has hitherto been handed to the Mongolian 
Superintendency, and presented by it 
on the same day that the tribute is offered. 
On the present occasion, officers were 
sent to look after the tributary Envoy 
when he reached the metropolis on the 
10th of December, and the articles of 
tribute were sent to the Office of the 
Imperial Household. On the same day, 
the Interpreter was directed to call upon 
the Envoy to present his tributary letter 
at the Superintendency, but he sent in 
repeated applications respectfully intimat- 
ing his wish to present the letter and the 
tribute on the day that he was received in 
audience. Officers were then again sent 
to him to explain the rule that had hitherto 
been observed, and he was told that he 
must deliver his letter to the President of 
the Superintendency on the occasion of his 
first audience. He finally reported his 
readiness to comply with these instructions, 
and on the 25th of December he was con- 
ducted to an audience, when he handed 
his letter in person to the President of the 
Superintendency, the letter being presented 
on the 27th, at the same time as the articles 
of tribute. The Superintendency have not 
been inthe habit of levying feesin connection 
with the presentation of Nepéilese tribute, 
nor are yamén runners told off to look after 
the Envoy and his suite, this duty being 
entrusted to Manchu corporals, who had 
extorted no fees whatsoever on the pre- 
sent occasion, a statement that was cor- 
roborated by the Interpreter. They finally 
proceed to report on the last charge of the 
Censor, to the effect that the chiefs of 
the Superintendency were in the habit of 
allowing their subordinate ofticers and 
runners to extort money from the Mongol 
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Princes and Dukes who came to the capital 
for their annual turn of duty. These 
charges were denied in writing by all the 
Mongolian Princes, Dukes, and Daidji at 
present on duty in Peking, fourteen in 
number, to whom written interrogatories 
were sent. (For decree see Gazette of 15th 
March.) 

April 1st.—(1) Kang Yi fii] Pa isappointed 
Taotai of the Hui, Ch’ao, Chia circuit in 
Kuangtung. 

(2) A decree acknowledging the receipt 
of a memorial from the Censor Téng 
Ch’ing-lin, who complains of the laxity 
and inefliciency of police supervision in 
Peking, instancing, in support of his state- 
ments, several cases of murder and robbery 
with violence in different quarters of the 
metropolis, the perpetrators of which have 
not been discovered. The local executive 
are called upon positively to effect the 
capture of the criminals referred to. 

(3) The Court of Censors report the 
receipt of a petition presented by the 
domestic servant of Wang Chia-pi, late 
Literary Chancellor of Féng-t’ien, in which 
that officer complains that the report of 
Ming An, the Governor, as published in 
the Gazette, is materially at variance with 
private correspondence address to himself. 
The matter having been made the subject 
of enquiry by His Majesty’s command, the 
late Chancellor did not venture to address 
the Throne direct, and begged that the 
Court of Censors would represent the 
protest he hereby made to His Majesty, 
and request that P’an Ssii-lien, the newly 
appointed Literary Chancellor, might be 
instructed to produce certain original docu- 
ments, when it would be found that the 
Governor had been guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion. (For decree see Gazette of 17th 
March.) 

(4) The Governor of Kuangsi reports 
that he has been informed by Sung Chiin, 
Judge of that province, that Yii K’uan, the 
newly appointed Acting Governor-General 
of the Two Kuang, is related to him by 
marriage, they having married sisters. He 
begged, therefore, that the fact might be 
reported to His Majesty, and instructions 
solicited as to the necessity of his with- 
drawal.—Rescript : He need not ‘ respect- 
fully withdraw.” 

April 2nd.—(1) A decree ordering the 
bestowal of a votive tablet on a temple to 
the God of the Hill in the district of Pai- 
ho in Shénsi. 

(2) A postscript memorial from Ting Pao- 
chen denouncing Fu Ching-yi, late Tea and 
Salt Intendant of Szechuen, to whose errurs 
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of judgment, peculations and dishonesty, | trouble. The memorialist finds that the 


the Governor-General attributes the serious 
decrease in the revenue derived from salt. 
(For decree, dismissing this oflicer, see 
Gazette of 22nd March.) 

(3) Memorial from Tsén Yii-ying, Gov- 
ernor of Kueichow, reporting on the 
respective merits of a number of minor 
otticials whose probationary year of service 
has expired. 

(4) Chou Héng-ch’i reports that he has 
taken steps for the dredging of the portion 
of the Grand Canal that runs through 
Shantung, and has ordered estimates to 
be prepared of the cost of fitting new 
sluices at Chang Ch’iu K’ou, where the 
stream has altered its course. He proposes 
to go and inspect these works on their 
completion at the end of the month, leaving 
the provincial capital on the 13th of March. 

(5) Ting Ch’ang, Superintendent of 
Imperial Manufactories at Nanking, makes 
the usual application for permission to 
purchase silk for the manufacture of 
fabrics for the Palace at the market rates, 
those hitherto allowed by the Board of 
Revenue being too low. 

(6) In a subsequent memorial, the 
Superintendent of Imperial Manufactories 
for Kiangsu reports-that he has completed 
and forwarded to the Palace 20,000 pieces 
of cotton cloth for summer wear. 

April 3rd.—(1) A decree ordering the 
Beileh Tsai Yi to go with ten ofticers of 
the Imperial body-guard and offer libations 
in front of the coftin of Kuang K’é, late 
Tartar General at Hangchow, and brother 
of the Senior Empress Regent, whose 
remains have now reached the capital. 

(2) Memorial from ‘’u ‘Tsung-ying, 
Governor of Honan, reporting the sentence 
passed upon a cashiered oflicer and certain 
literary graduates and officials by brevet, 
who have been tried on a charge of trading 
in women and girls during the period of 
the famine. One of their number had 
already been summarily executed as the 
chief offender in this matter, and the others, 
seven in all, were tried as accessories after 
the fact. From the evidence taken at the 
second trial it was proved that they 
had all, in effect, bought and disposed 
of women and girls, but they stated 
in their defence, that they were only 
executing commissions for their friends, 
and that the several transactions were 
not of a business nature. Some women 
were bought as wives, and others as 
adopted daughters, for their friends, and 
they charged no more for them than they 
paid, receiving nothing in addition except 
a smal present as an honorarium for their 
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law on the subject is to the ‘following 
effect :—‘‘ Anyone who purchases women 
and girls, for the purpose of selling them 
again as wives, concubines, or adopted 
children, shall receive one hundred blows 
with the heavy bamboo, and be banished 
for three years.” In accordance with the 
law above quoted, he has sentenced six of 
them to receive a hundred blows in the 
mitigated degree, and to be banished for 
three years. The seventh, being an 
expectant major, has been condemned to 
military servitude.—Referred to the Board 
of Punishments. 

(3) The Governor of Kuangsi denounces 
an expectant sub-Prefect in the military 
store department at Kuei-lin Fu who has 
been detected in the falsification of accounts 
rendered for the purchase of cloth for flags 
and tents, charging seven candareens more 
than the market rate on every ten feet of 
material. An expectant sub-Prefect in the 
commissariat office beyond the frontier, 
that was established in connection with the 
Operations against Li Yang-ts’ai, is also 
denounced for sending in returns in excess 
of the sums actually expended by him. It 
is requested that both officers may be 
cashiered, and that authority may be given 
for the recovery of the amounts respectively 
embezzled by them.—Granted by decree 
earlier issued. 

(4) Li Hung-chang solicits the bestowal 
of marks of approbation on a brevet 
captain, and a secretary of the Inner 
Council respectively, who have contributed, 
the one Tls. 1,012, and the other wadded 
garment to the value of ls. 1,676 for the 
relief of the poor in Chihli. 

(5) An application from the same 
memorialist for the bestowal of a pos- 
thumous mark of Imperial approbation on 
a widow lately deceased, who mutilated 
herself for the benetit of her father-in-law, 
under the usual conditions, concludes the 
list of memorials in this day’s issue. 

April 4th.—(1-2) The following is the 
result of the test examination of candidates 
for the forthcoming competition for the 
degree of metropolitan graduate :— 


Ast 2nd 3rd 4th 
class. class. class, class, 
Graduates from 
Chihlior Shun-> 50... 150... 240... 2 
tien Fu......... 
Other provinces... 80 ... 364 ... 686... 5 
130 ... 514 ... 876... 7 


Of these, the members of the fourth class 
are not permitted to present themselves 


until the metropolitan examination follow- 
ing that now to be held, while one 
member of the sixth class is put back 
for two examinations, and five of the 
seventh class are put back for three. One 
unclassed candidate is deprived of his 
degree of chii-jén. (This list only includes 
those who have not yet competed for the 
chin-shih degree.) 

(3) A memorial board is granted, at the 
application of Tso Tsung-t’ang, to two 
temples in honour of Liu Méng chiang 
chiin, the God of locusts, at Ning-hsia Hsien 
and Ning-shuo Hsien in Kansu. On the 
appearance of locusts in that province last 
summer, prayers were offered to this deity 
for their extirpation with marked success. 

(4) A decree sentencing Yii Wei-huai, 
an expectant Brigadier-General, to dis- 
missal from the public service, and official 
surveillance at his native place as a 
penalty for having purchased Government 
grain from a deputy in charge of the grain- 
tax office in Kansu, knowing the same 
to be stolen. The deputy, Kao Tzit-ts’ai 
by name, who appropriated as much as 
1,900 piculs of grain on false pretences, is 
dismissed from the public service, and sent 
to perform laborious duties on the military 
post-roads. 

(5) Wu Pao-shu, Literary Chancellor of 
Kuangtung, announces his departure on 
leave of absence. 

(6) His successor, Féng Erh-ch’ang, 
announces the assumption of his official 
duties. 

(7) T’ai Shu-ch’un, Literary Chancellor 
of Kuangsi, similarly reports his arrival at 
his post.—No other documents of import- 
ance. 

April 5th._(1) A decree. The Super- 
vising Censor Kuo Ts’ung-chii represents 
that certain charitable societies in Soochow 
and Hangchow have displayed pity and 
compassion by rendering succour to those 
in misfortune, and prays that orders may 
be given for a record of their doings to be 
embodied in the topographical histories 
of the provinces to which these places 
respectively belong. During the course of 
the famine in Honan and Shansi in the 
years 1877 and 1878, the notables in Soo- 
chow, Shanghai, Yangchow and Hangchow 
established agencies for the continuous 
supply of relief, forwarding in the course 
of two years as much as a million taels to 
the provinces of Chihli, Honon, Shansi 
and Shénsi. Although these notables did 
not seek rewards for their charitable efforts, 
it would not be right that such earnest 
zeal for the public good and so strong a 
love for the performance of good decds 
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should be allowed to sink into oblivion. 
We command the Governors-General and 
Governors of Kiangsn and Chékiang to 
enter the names of the heads of these 
societies, with a record of the work done 
by them, in the topographical histories of 
the provinces of Kiangsu and Chékiang. 

(2) Ting An, Acting Governor of Hé 
Lung Kiang, late Commandant at Lui-yuan 
Ch’eng, is allowed, as an act of special 
grace, to ride in the ‘‘ Forbidden City.” 

(3) The whole of this day’s Gazette and a 
portion of the following day’s issue is 
occupied by a memorial from the Governor- 
General of the Two Kuany and the 
Governor of Kuangtung, reporting on the 
charges brought against Féng Tuan-pén, 
Prefect of Canton, by a nameless individual. 
The report is singularly uninteresting, and 
as there are eight charges against the Pre- 
fect, involving the introduction of numerous 
and complicated side issues, the threads of 
which are rendered still more difficult to 
follow in consequence of the various 
individuals that are enumerated by name, 
a short précis isimpossible. The investiga- 
tions of the memorialists show that the 
Prefect is guiltless of all the charges brought 
against him, though there were, in some 
instances, certain grounds for the suspicions 
of his denunciator. In one particular, 
viz., the acceptance of the statement that a 
certain individual was a brigand on insuffic- 
ient evidence, they consider the Prefect at 
fault, and suggest that he be committed to 
the Board for the determination of a 
penalty. (Fur decree on this case see 
Gazette of 13th March.) 

April 6th. — (1) A short postscript memor- 
ial from Chou Héng-ch’i, Governor of 
Shantung, reporting that ‘l'aels 19,000 were 
issued last year to the Arsenal at Chi-nan 
Fu, a detailed account of the manner in 
which they were expended being reserved 
until a return of the items is sent in by the 
authorities in charge. 

The only other document of importance 
in this day’s Gazette is the continuation of 
the report on the charges against the Pre- 
fect of Canton. 

April 7th.—(1) Memorial from Tséng 
Kuo-chiian, Governor of Shansi, reporting 
the death, at T’ai-yuan Fu, upon the 19th 
February last, of the Gioro En Lin, Prefect 
of P’ing-yang Fu, from illness brought on 
by overwork. The deceased officer, who 
was a second Secretary in the Board of 
Revenue, having been transferred to the 


. Metropolitan branch of the Censorate, had 


his name recorded for employment as Tao- 
tai or Prefect. He obtained his late post 
in 1869, and during his ten years of oflice 
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gained a deserved reputation for diligence in 
the performance of his duties, clean-handed- 
ness, and a true interest in the welfare 
of the people committed to his charge. 
During the great famine of 1877 and 1878, 
this officer with his subordinates set him- 
self to work to combat its ravages, which 
were exceptionally great in the prefecture 
of P’ing-yang. He spared no efforts to 
this end, and on repeated occasions visited 
the different localities in person, and 
ministered to the wants of the people in 
every way he could. He gave himself 
no rest either during the blazing heat of 
summer or the bitter cold of winter, occupy- 
ing his days with offering up prayers for 
rain and organising plans of relief, while 
his nights were taken up with the drawing 
of registers and accounts, his labours often 
being protracted until the dawn of day. 
More than a year and a half of this 
incessant work told upon his strength and 
constitution, but it is to him that many 
hundreds of thousands of starving people in 
P’ing-yang are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of their lives. Last autumn, when a 
gradual improvement in the season mani- 
fested itself, he himself visited the various 
places within his jurisdiction and tried to 
collect those who had abandoned their 
homes, giving them seed corn and imple- 
ments, and distributing cattle, horses and 
asses amongst them. There was nothing, 
in short, that he could do to assist them 
that he did not apply himself to with 
all his energy. He lately started for the 
provincial capital to consult the memorialist 
on matters of reorganisation, and so great 
was the effect upon his constitution of 
the anxiety he had undergone for several 
years in succession that he fell ill upon 
the road, and died the day after he 
reached T’ai-yuan Fu. The memorial 
concludes with a prayer that the same 
posthumous honours may be conferred upon 
the deceased as are allotted by law to 
officers of his rank who have a long record 
of military service against their names. 
By a rescript appended to the memorial 
the deceased is committed to the Board for 
the bestowal of the highest marks of pos- 
thumous distinction. 

(2) In a postscript memorial the Governor 
reports that he has placed Mu Chi-siang-a, 
Prefect of P’u-chow Fu, in temporary 
charge of the P’ing-yang prefecture. 

(3) Postscript memorial from the same 
officer. Under a law passed in the reign 
of K’ang Hi,-640 water melons were obliged 
to be sent to the Palace from Yii-tz’ti Hsien 
in the jurisdiction of T’ai-yuan Fu. These 
water melons have hitherto been taken from 
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the villages of Tung-chung, and Hsi Hao in 
that district. In the third year of the reign of 
Chia Ch’ing, an Imperial decree was issued, 
reducing the number by one half, viz., 200 
water melons annually with an additional 
hundred [to take the place of any that were 
spoilt], and this quantity has been sent 
forward regularly. The memorialist would 
humbly submit that though the cost of 300 
water melons is very trifling, so yreat are 
the extortions of the uuderlings sent to 
get them and the expenses of their 
carriage, that by the time they reach 
the capital they have cost over Tls. 1,000, 
when they are generally uneatable, either 
from rottenness, or in consequence of 
having sprouted again. Since the famine, 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
forego this offering, and as in dispensing 
with so trivial an article of tribute His 
Majesty will not suffer, and His subjects 
will benefit, the act is one that the princi- 
ples of a benevolent government dictate. 
On the application of the Reorganisation 
Committee, the memorialist would now 
therefore humbly beg His Majesty of His 
goodness to relieve these two villages for ever 
from the obligation to supply 300 water 
melons annually as tribute to His Majesty. 
The Grand Council were honoured with a 
decree :—‘‘ Let it be as requested.” The 
Yamén concerned will take note. 

April 8th.—(1) Memorial from Tséng 
Kuo-ch’iian, Governor of Shansi, forward- 
ing a list of collectors and contributors 
to the Shansi famine fund from the Two 
Hu provinces. Lists of contributors from 
all the other provinces have been submitted 
by memorialist in conjunction with their 
respective high authorites, and the bestowal 
of marks of distinction solicited. In the 
case of Hupeh and Hunan, however, 
matters were different, as [the capital] is 
the centre of a large water and road 
system, and is also the seat of memorialist’s 
home. In addition, therefore, to com- 
municating in the regular way with the 
Governor-General and Governor, and re- 
questing them to depute an officer to raise 
contributions, he deputed one T’ang Chén- 
ch’iian, a Taotai in Shansi, as a special 
agent of his own to go to the Two Hu 
provinces, and engage the services of 
Officials and gentry as collectors through 
the country. The call met with so hearty 
a@ response that up to the time of the 
cessation of the contributions upwards of 
Tls. 1,640,000 had been actually received 
and remitted to the central agency at Tien- 
tsin. The activity shown by the contribu- 
tors contrasts favourably with the efforts 
of other provinces, and it is not right that 
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the record of the efforts of the promoters 
of the subscriptions in these provinces alone 
should be ‘‘ pigeon-holed.” An inspection 
of the list of names prepared by the Taotai 
T’ang Chén-ch’iian, satisfies the memorialist 
that there have been no unfair recommenda- 
tions. He begs, therefore, to submit it to 
His Majesty’s notice and to solicit the 
bestowal of the usual rewards upon the 
persons whose names are mentioned. 

(2) A memorial from the Governor of 
Honan requesting the bestowal of rewards 
upon a number of officers, whose names 
are supplied in a list appended that have 
been employed for many years past at the 
liang-t’ai, or forwarding stations for grain, 
treasure and munitions of war upon the 
frontier of Honan.—Referred, as usual, to 
the Board concerned. 

(3) Yii Shan, Judge of Honan, reports 
his assumption of the acting duties of 
Financial Commissioner for that province. 

April 9th.—(1) A decree granting permis- 
sion to certain Manchu provincial graduates 
qualifying in the language of their race, 
who have satisfactorily passed their test 
examination, to compete for the chin shih 
degree. They have been classed as follows :— 

Ast Class...........s0006 





yee 

[Note.—This is exclusive of candidates 
who have competed at, previous examina- 
tions for the chin shih degree. ] 

(2) The Governor of Anhui reports the 
death of the sub-Prefect of Ying-chow Fu 
in that province. The prefecturein question 
adjoines the Honan frontier, and the in- 
habitants are of a turbulent disposition, so 
that a competent and experienced officer is 
required to take charge of the post pending 
the arrival of a successor to the late Prefect. 
The memorialist begs to recommend Liu 
Tsung-hai, sub-Prefect of Liu-an, for the 
acting appointment. 

(3) Wu Yuan-ping, Acting Governor- 
General of the Two Kiang, sends in 
a favourable report of the ability and 
conduct of Liu Wén-ch’i, an expectant 
prefect, who was denounced some time 
since on certain charges, but his character 
was cleared when an investigation came to 
be held. An Imperial decree was then 
issued restoring him to his original rank 
and status, and ordering the provincial 
government to watch him carefully and 
ascertain whether or no he was fit for the 
duties of a prefect. A year’s careful 
supervision has satisfied the memorialist of 
his fitness for a post of this nature. 

(4) Yén Ching-ming, late Vice-President 
of the Board of Works, and Famine Com- 
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missioner in Shansi, who was ordered to! 
Peking on the conclusion of his duties in | 
that province, but was subsequently per- 
mitted to return to his home to recrui: 
his health, now reports, in answer to a! 
second summons to Peking, his continued 
inability on account of increasing  sick- 
ness, to present himself at Court. He 
is now 64 years of age, but so infirm 
and weak in health that he has all the 
appearance of a man past seventy. The. 
seeds of his malady were laid in Hunan 
while engaged in military operations 
against the rebels, and ever since he 
reached the age of fifty he has ‘walked with 
difficulty. His liver pains him, and lh: 
suffers from palpitation of the heart, whil: 
his circulation is so weak that his muscles 
will not do their work, and the affection 
in his legs is now so bad that he canne: 
move without the aid of a staff. During 
the last ten years, he has had eight or nine 
losses by death in his family, and the 
mental trouble these have caused has 
added to his maladies, so that he nov | 
suffers from asthma and cough to such aan | 
extent that he is often confined to his ! 
room for a fortnight or a month at a time. 
He cannot observe the usual courtesies of 
life when his friends come to see him, | 
and the slightest excitement affects the 
action of his heart and his speech. It 
was these ailments that prevented him 
from going about from place to place when 
employed as Famine Commissioner. Some 
people at a distance, hearing that he hai 
not taken to his bed, imagined that he could 
still be ‘driven to work,” little knowinz 
that his maladies have reached such a point 
that he is quietly awaiting his end. He 
is well aware of his worthlessness ami 
inability, and that he has lived a useless 
life, and yet His Majesty has made him a 
Vice-President of a Board. That he shoul 
be overcome with sickness is due to his 
want of good fortune, and although, lk. 
the sunflower, he longs to turn his face 
towards the sun, he is as the mulberry and ° 
the elm, whose leaves have already begun 
to fall. While profoundly grateful to 
Their Majesties for the honour they have | 
done him in summoning him to the capital. 
he humbly implores them graciously to 
excuse him.—Rescript: We have perused 
the memorial. As Yén Ching-ming is not - 
yet restored to health, let him recruit 
himself with a quiet mind, and as soon as 
he is slightly better, let him come to the 
capital and have audience. 

(5) Postscript memorial from T’u Tsunz- 
ying, Governor of Honan. Instructions 
were received sume time since from thy 
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Board of Works calling upon the memori- 
alist to procure as the indent for 1880, 
4.00,000 catties of coarse saltpetre which he 
was to boil down into 280,000 catties of the 
refined article known as ma-ya-hsi’ao or 
“* horse-tooth nitre,” which was to be for- 
warded to the Board by a given date. The 
Financial Commissioner now reports that as 
he is obliged to forward this year the indent 
for last year, the preparation of which His 
Majesty had allowed to be postponed, he 
would suggest that permission be applied 
for to postpone the indent for the year 
1880 (6th of Kuang Hsi) until 1881.— 
Referred to the Board concerned. 

April 10th.—(Court Circular.) The 
Governor of Shun-t’ien reports a fall of rain 
in the capital to the extent of an inch and 
upwards of saturation. 

(1) Memorial from Kuang Shou, Presi- 
dent of the Board of War and others, 
reporting the penalty they consider should 
be inflicted on Jung Lu, late General- 
Commandant of Gendarmerie in Peking, 
for his irregular recommendation of Ma 
Ho-t’u, a cashiered Magistrate. Ma Ho- 
t’u, who had been denounced by a Censor, 
was examined by the Board of Punish- 
ments, and admitted to the Court that 
tried him, that he was cashiered in the 
year 1876 while holding the post of Magis- 
trate of Jén-ch’iuin Chihli, He then came 
to Peking and served as a volunteer in 
the Fire Brigade.* He did not, however, 
obtain a recommendation for his services 
in that capacity, and he then went to the 
Office of Gendarmerie and applied several 
times for an interview with the Com- 
mandant. In 1878 he applied again, 
and offered his services as a volunteer 

in connection with the building works at the 
Mausolea. The General Commandant saw 
him on this occasion, and ordered that his 
services should be accepted, whereupon he 
was appointed Overseer of Works, the fact 
being reported to His Majesty. The Board 
pronounced Ma Ho-t’u to be guilty of a 
breach of duty in attempting to curry 
favour with the Commandant of Gendar- 
merie, and sentenced him to a penalty of 
eighty blows. A decree, however, was 
issued remitting this punishment and can- 
celling the recommendation of Ma Ho-t’u’s 
services in connection with his duties at 
the Mausolea. _The Board further com- 
mented on the impropriety of Jung Lu’s 
conduct in giving Ma Ho-t’u work to do 
instead of checking his importunites when 
he sought for an interview. They suggested 
therefore that Jung Lu’s conduct should 


— 


* This Brigade also performs police duties, 
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form the subject of an enquiry by the Board 
of War. The memorialists discover that 
thereis a law to the effect that Commanders- 
in-Chief or Generals who shall, without 
due caution, recommend individuals of bad 
character, shall lose two steps of com- 
mutative rank, and be removed to another 
post. There is another law to the effect 
that when application is made for an officer 
to be committed to the Board for the 
determination of a penalty, and an Imperial 
decree is issued substituting an “ official 
enquiry’”’ for that process, the penalties 
inflicted shall be one degree less in severity 
than those authorised by law. As there is 
no clause in the statutes of their Board 
that precisely meets the present case, the 
memorialists beg to suggest that Jung Lu 
be dealt with under the law quoted above, 
in the mitigated form, by which he will 
lose one step of commutative rank and be 
removed to another post. (For decree see 
Gazette of 27th March.) 

(2) Ting Pao-chén, Governor-General of 
Szechuen, reports that he has remitted the 
first instalment of his Peking contribution, 


and that of the fund known as as 


ees I] which is remitted to Shéng-king. 


The metropolitan contribution from the 
province of Szechuen for the 6th year of 
Kuang Hsii was fixed at the following 
amounts :— 


Tis. 
Lekin on Salt ....cccccccescossccessccene 150,000 
Supplementary Grain tax (2)......... 150,000 


Duties from K’uei-chow Customs... 60,000 


Tis. 360,000 








Of the Shéng-king remittance, Tls. 825,000 
have already been remitted, and the 
Financial Commissioner now reports that 
he has collected the following amuunts to 
be remitted in instalments to the capital :— 


Supplementary grain tax 

Lekin on salt 

Receipt from sale of office (for 
Shéng-king fund) ........... rere 20,000 





> 





Tis. 180,000 





This amount has been sent under charge 
of a weiyuan in bills to the capital, the 
disturbed state of the country in Shéusi 
and Shansi in consequence of the famine 
and the scarcity of draught animals in 
those provinces, rendering it inexpedient 
to convey so large a consignment of silver 
to Peking. 


(3) Li Ho-nien, Director-General of the 
Yellow River, reports that the period of 
the Ling-hstin, or the winter season, has 
passed without mishaps. Floating ice 
commenced to appear on the river shortly 
after the winter solstice, and in the month 
of February several heavy snowstorms oc- 
curred, forming deep drifts on either bank. 
There was a great pressure of ice at certain 
points in the river works, which caused 
the water to rise. Providentially, how- 
ever, orders had been given to have all the 
lower and weaker points raised or strength- 
ened as the case might be, while buffers 
of willow poles to fend off the ice were 
liberally suspended along the banks, and 
a large supply of ice-breaking utensils 
and bvats provided. Watch was kept 
day and night by soldiers specially 
appointed for the purpose, and whenever 
there was a heavy pressure of ice upon any 
portion of the works, the ice floes were 
immediately broken, and the blocks pushed 
off into the current. The ice has now dis- 
appeared, and an inspection of the works 
along the line shows them to be in good 
condition His Majesty may therefore set 
His mind at rest upon this subject. 

April 11th.—(Court Circular.) The 25th 
of April is fixed as the date for the adoption 
of the summer hat. 

(1) Ou the application of Li Hung-chang, 
Governor-General of Chihli, K’uei Pin, 
formerly Taotai of the Ansu circuit in 
Kansu, is directed to place himself at the 
disposal of that officer. 

(2) The Governor of Honan submits a 
code of regulations, based on those adopted 
in Shantung, which he proposes to put in 
force for securing the prompt settlement of 
accounts between outgoing and incoming 
ofiicials. There were so many of these 
accounts outstanding that some time since 
the memorialist directed his Financial 
Commissioner to take some steps for remedy- 
ing the evil. His successor, the Acting 
Commissioner, accordingly applied to the 
memorialist in due course requesting him 
to obtain from the Governor of Shantung a 
copy of the regulations in force in that 
province. It so happened that there was a 
change of Governors at that time and no 
reply was received, but a second application 
elicited au answer from the new Governor 
forwarding the rules applied for. The 
memorialist and his Financial Commissioner 
then proceeded to take the whole question 
into consideration, and the provincial 
Judge, who was formerly Acting Financial 
Commissioner in Shantung, reported that 
it was he who had drafted the regula- 
tions now under discussion. He had 
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since given them careful thought, and 
in his opinion they might be advanta- 
geously adopted in Honan. He would 
propose that any accounts unsettled 
previous to the first day of the present 
Chinese year should be considered as 
arrears, and that a limit of six months 
should be allowed for settlement to the 
officer responsible for them ; all unsettled 
cases subsequent to the first day of the 
present year being looked upon as new 
cases. A second denunciation should be 
followed by a rigorous scrutiny of accounts, 
and the immediate superior of the officer 
in default should be directed to call for 
details, any delay in presentation of these 
details being followed by denunciation of 
the officer by name. Any olticer who 
is in default in two incumbencies should 
have the benefit of the law allowing 
a certain margin of time under special 
circumstances. The Judge further sug- 
gested that a half-yearly return of 
accounts should be sent in by department 
and district magistrates for submission to 
the Throne; and that the accounts once 
made up, payment of any deficit should 
be rigidly enforced from the responsible 
official, the so-called ‘‘private arrangements” 
being hereafter disallowed. All officials 
reported as defaulters prior to the present 
year should, with the exception of those 
who have no property whatever, and no 
sons or grandsons in official employ whose 
anti-extortion allowances can be forfeited 
to pay their parents’ debts, be allowed six 
months to pay their deficit; and if they 
fail to do so within that time they should be 
denounced to the Throne whether alive or 
dead, and the usual legal proceedings put in 
force for the recovery of the money. In com- 
menting on the measure proposed, the 
memorialist states that there are at this pre- 
sent time over 170 officials in Honan who are 
in default, while many others, whose accounts 
are closed, have not settled them in full. 
He now proposes to adopt a code of regula- 
tions based on those in force in Shantung 
as explained above, which he hopes will 
have the effect of acting as a wholesome 
warning on department and district magis- 
trates.—-Rescript : It is noted. 

(3) Li Han-chang, Governor-General of 
the Hu Kuang provinces, recommends 
Ch’én Chien-hou, Prefect of Té-an Fu in 
Hupeh, for the vacant post of Prefect of 
Wu-ch’ang Fu. This post requires an 
incumbent of intelligence and experience, 
for in addition to the fact that the Prefect 
has constantly to try important cases, and 
to hear appeals sent down from the capital, 
there is a vast amount of regular work to get 
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through, and questions are constantly crop- 
ping up affecting the relations between 
natives and foreigners. Ch’én Chien-hou is 
42 years of age, a native of Min Hsien in 
Fuhkien, and has the degree of provincial 
graduate. Having purchased the grade of 
Assistant Secretary to a Board in 1860, he 
was employed in the Yiinnan department 
of the Board of Revenue. In the following 
year he obtained leave of absence, and on 
his way home was detained for military 
service by the Governor of Honan. For 
services against the minfet he obtained 
promotion to the grade of sub-Prefect, and 
again, for services in Fuhkien in connection 
with the organisation of a militia for the 
defence of the city, he was promoted to the 
rank of Prefect. In 1864 he was appointed 
to serve in Hupeh, and after acting as 
Prefect of An-lu and Han-yang, he was 
employed in connection with the Foreign 
Customs in 1869, and subsequently received 
the brevet of Salt Commissioner, which was 
followed in 1872, after his third present- 
ation at Court while serving in Hupeh, by 
promotion to the rank of Taotai after he 
had held the substantive post of Prefect. 
In 1873 he was appointed Prefect of ‘l'é-an 
Fu, and has acted as Prefect of Wu-ch’ang 
since the month of June, 1879.—Rescript : 
Let the Board of Civil Office take note. 

April 12th.—(Court Circular.) Mei Ch’i- 
chao, late Governor of Chékiang, had 
audience. 

(1) Memorial from Ho-ching, Governor- 
General of Min-chéh, submitting returns 
of stores and fittings that have been manu- 
factured to furnish the vessels of the steam 
fleet that has its station on the coasts of 
Fuhkien and Chékiang. For some years 
past there have been a sutlicient number 
of these articles in store to enable the 
authorities to dispense with the manufac- 
ture of them for atime. The stock is now 
almost at an end, and it becomes necessary 
to replenish it, that the fleet may be duly 
furnished with the articles in question. 
There is a regulation to the effect that the 
Governor-General and Governor must apply 
tu his Majesty for sanction to any special 
expenditure above the sum of ‘I'ls. 1,000. 
The memorialist begs now to report that 
he has been furnished with a list of articles 
comprising brass-tubed rockets and other 
engines which, at the rates fixed by the 
Board on a previous occasion when similar 
ones were manufactured, the above 
indent would cust Tls. 4753.7 5.3. Foreign 
saltpetre, to the extent of 12,108 catties, 
and foreign sulphur, to the amount of 
1,615 catties, is also required. The amount 
required for the execution of these orders 
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will be drawn from the lekin receipts.— 
Rescript: Let the Board concerned take note. 

(2) Postscript memorial from Tséng Kuo- 
ch’iian, Governor of Shansi. The sub- 
Prefect of Ying-chow was, some time since, 
denounced by his Prefect and Taotai 
for having, under a misapprehension, 
recommenced taxation when a general 
remission was in force. Upon the matter 
being brought to the notice of the memori- 
alist, he removed the sub-Prefect from 
his post, and in his denunciation of this 
officer to His Majesty, begged that he 
might be cashiered preparatory to being 
placed on his trial at the provincial capital. 
An enquiry was held in due course from 
which it appeared that the sub-Prefect in 
question was new to his work, and having 
never had to deal before with a case of re- 
mission of taxes, was under the impression, 
in the absence of any precise rule on the 
subject, that the general remission applied 
only to those places in which a complete 
failure of crops had taken place. He there- 
fore issued a notice to the effect that all 
villages in which the failure had not been 
complete would be taxed as heretofore. At 
the same time he reported his action to his 
superiors and app‘ied for instructions, when 
the Taotai and Prefect, suspecting that he 
had not been straightforward, reported 
him and requested that he might be 
denounced to his Majesty and cashiered. 
A careful inspection of the sub-Prefect’s 
registers having disclosed the fact that his 
statement as reported was correct, and 
that in effect he had acted under a mis- 
apprehension ; also that he had applied for 
instructions after the issue of his proclama- 
tion, retaining the taxes collected in his 
treasury ; it is suggested that the sentence 
of dismissal may be concelled, and that he 
be handed to the Board fer the infliction 
of a penalty. The amount collected by 
him will be retained and the individuals 
from whom it was collected will be credited 
with the sums respectively paid by them 
at the next period of taxation.—Granted 
by Rescript. 

April 13th.—(1) Ching Lien, President 
of the Board of Revenue, member of the 
Grand Council, and Minister of the Tsung- 
li Yamén, is appointed Chief Examiner at 
the forthcoming examination for the degree 
of metropolitan graduate ; Wéng T’ung-ho, 
Lin Shu, and Hsii Ying-k’uei are appointed 
Deputy Chief Examiners, and a number of 
other officials are nominated to different 
posts in connection with the conduct of the 
examinations. 

(2) Memorial from Ch’un Fu, Governor 
of Uliasut’ai. Lintéérhchi, assistant Daidji, 
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or administrator, of the T’ushihyeht’u 
League, has reported to the memorialist 
that the Daidji Tuntok’o-toérhchi, resident 
Captain-General of the League, and others, 
had shown a contemptuous disregard for 
their official obligations, and had behaved 
themselves in the most unbridled manner, 
inviting a number of outsiders and common 
Mongol women to drink wine and amuse 
themselves in the correspondence office in 
which the official seal is kept, whereby 
fights and squabbles occurred. Although 
repeatedly urged to refrain from the practice, 
they would not amend their ways, and it 
was impossible to conceal the matter 
any longer from the Commandant. The 
memorialist thereupon directed his deputy 
to hold a careful enquiry into the 
alleged misconduct, and that officer now 
reports that the Dzassak in question is the 
leading man in his tribe, and that as he 
had been honoured with the appointment 
of resident administrator of the affairs of 
the League at Uliasut’ai, his conduct in 
inviting outsiders and stray Mongol women 
to pass the night drinking and amusing 
themselves in his office, is most improper, 
and a stain upon the official character. 
The fact of the said Dzassak’s impropriety 
having thus been established by his deputy, 
it naturally becomes the duty of the memo- 
rialist to request His Majesty to order the 
dismissal of the Daidji Tuntok’o-toérhchi, 
hereditary Dzassak of the T’ushihyeht’u 
League, and those associated with him in 
the acts: with which he is charged, He 
further begs to forward a list of the names 
of those eligible for syccession to the title 
of Daidji thus vacated.—Rescript ; Let it 
be as requested. 

April 14th.—(1) A decree, Some time 
since, the Censor Téng Ch’ing-lin reported 
that Li Hui-ling, the son of Li Yuan-yi, 
keeper of the bullion treasury of the 
Nai Wu Fu, had entered into partnership 
with one Kuang Shéng, an expectant Taotai 
and Under-Secretary of the Nai Wu Fu, 
and opened two usury Offices styled ‘‘ Hai 
Hsing Shéng” and ‘Tung Hai Ch’ang” 
respectively, fleecing their customers by 
the exaction of exorbitant rates of interest. 
We thereupon directed the Office of Gen- 
darmerie to make enquiry into the matter 
and report to Us, The Commandant of 
Gendarmerie now reports that it has been 
ascertained that there is a money-lender’s 
shop in the ‘Pei Chi Sst,” a temple 
situated in a locality within the city known 
as the ‘‘Chan T’an Sst.” The manager, an 
individual called Wang Shu-tsao, deposed 
that he had received 3,0C0 tiao from one 
Kuang as capital with which to conduct 
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the establishment, while Kuang Sheng- 
ch’in declared that the establishment was 
conducted by a Shantung man called Sun 
Fu-hsin, who had borrowed money from 
his, Kuang’s father, and that neither was 
the capital his, nor was the establishment 
opened by himself in partnership with Li 
Hui-ling. Sun Fu-hsin’s evidence was to 
the same effect. As, however, these state- 
ments did not agree with the evidence of 
Wang Shu-tsao, it was requested that 
orders might be given tor an enquiry into 
the matter. The report further stated that 
no money-lender’s establishment under the 
style ‘‘Tung Hai Chang” had been dis- 
covered. The Board of Punishments will 
examine into this matter. Let the Secre- 
tary Kuang Shéng hold himself in readi- 
ness to be summoned before them. 


(2) Postscript memorial from Wu Yuan- 
ping. A return of the expenditure incur- 
red in the purchase of foreign munitions of 
war for the third year of Kuang Hsii 
(1877) has already been submitted to 
His Majesty. The memorialist has now 
received a return verified by the Financial 
Commissioner at Nanking, showing that 
Ts. 3,621 have been expended during the 
fourth year of Kuang Hsii in the purchase of 
foreign munitions of war. The memorialist 
would submit that the munitions in ques- 
tion were obtained through foreigners, and 
as there is no law laying down the rates to 
be paid in transactions of this nature, the 
account should be passed as heretofore, the 
Commissioner having vouched for the 
correctness of the amounts stated to have 
been paid.—Rescript : It is noted, 

(3) The Governor of Hunan reports that 
he has despatched the first instalment of 
his contribution to the capital, 

The Province of Hunan has this year 
been assessed as follows ;— 






Tis, 
Land tax ,.,.....00. petecepassonassacs - 200,000 
DCH, sve sivaiis cad Sesecd ctatneweveaestaxs 50,000 
Lekin on Salt .....,s.ssepeeevereereee 50,000 


Tls.,, 300,000 


By an Imperial decree appended to these 
estimates it was ordered that half the 
amount should be forwarded within the 
first six months of the year, and the balance 
by the commencement of the twelfth moon, 
A communieation was also receiyed from 
the Bvard of Revenue stating that a 
money commutation might as heretofore 
be forwarded in lieu of a tax in kind. The 
Financial Commissioner now reports that 
he has collected the following amounts for 
transmission to the capital :-— 
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Tis. 

Trand Tax .....cccecccscssccececseseevee 50,000 

DR sisec essa ceseceesevescdeccceseeises's 10,000 

* Lekin on Salt .....cccscceccecsseeeees 10,000 
To which is added on account of 

the Grain Intendant, 

Due on last year’s account......... 120,800 

On account of present year......... 20,000 

Total...... Tis. 210,800 





This amount has been despatched under 
charge of two expectant sub-Prefects. 

April 15th.—(1) A decree calling upon 
the Imperial Board of Astronomy to deter- 
mine an auspicious date within the 3rd or 
4th moons of the present year upon which 
to commence certain repairs to buildings 
attached to the Chao Ling, or Mausoleum 
of the Emperor T’ien Tsung of the Ch’ing 
dynasty (A.D. 1627) at Moukden, the 
details of which have been reported by 
Ch’i Yuan, Governor of the province of 
Féng-tien. 

(2) A decree. The Censor Téng Ch’ing- 
lin having reported that Yuan Li-érh, alias 
Li Yiian-yii, keeper of the bullion vaults 
of the Treasury of the Privy Purse, had 
permitted his son Li Ch’i, alias Li Hui-ling, 
to do his official work for him, and that 
the son had exacted irregular fees, drawn 
public moneys to which he was not entitled, 
and levied a discount on payments made by 
him. Also, that the annual expenditure of 
the Office of Imperial Manufactories had of 
late amounted to several hundreds of 
thousands of taels. We directed that enquiry 
should be made into these matters. The 
Comptroller of the Office of the Imperial 
Household now reports that there is no 
such office as that of keeper of the vaults 
of the Treasury of the Privy Purse, and 
that the only duties corresponding to that 
of a vault-keeper is that of the ‘‘ accountant’s 
desk ” in charge of Li Yiian-yti, who did the 
work himself. His son Li Hui-ling served 
in the same office as a volunteer. He was 
neither guilty of bullying nor favouritism, 
and having nothing to do with the issue of 
money, did not draw funds to which he 
was not entitled, or levy discount on pay- 
ments made. The other charges brought 
against him were equally devoid of truth. 
As, however, Li Yiian-yii was not able to 
exercise sufficient control over his son to 
prevent unfavourable criticism of his con- 


duct, he had been deposed from the post | 


assigned to him, and the allowance his son 
was drawing as a Bannerman had been 
withdrawn. In a decree issued yesterday 
We ordered Kuang Shéng to be examined 
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of being a usurer. Li Yiian-yi and his 
son having been dismissed their case need 
not be further considered. In a postscript 
memorial the Comptroller reports that of 
late years the annual expenditure of the 
Office of Imperial Manufactories has only 
been about Tls. 100,000, a decrease rather 
than an increase on previous expenditure. 
Let this economy be continued to be 
practised. 

(3) Li Han-chang, Governor-General of 
the Hu Kuang provinces, applies for the 
bestowal of marks of distinction upon 
certain notables and gentry at Hankow who 
have been particularly energetic in the 
promotion and collection of contributions 
towards the late famine. From the begin- 
ning of the year 1878 to the commencement 
of the present year, over Tls. 570,000 were 
collected in the city of Hankow alone. A 
list of the gentry for whom rewards are 
solicited. is appended to the memorial, 
which is referred by Rescript to the Board 
of Civil Office. 

April 16th.—{1) A decree. We have 
issued repeated commands for the bestowal 
of donations of tribute grain upon the 
people in the departments and districts of 
Chihli and Shun-t’ien whose autumn crops 
were destroyed last year by inundation. 
We now learn that water continues to lie 
on most of the low-lying lands and it is 
impossible to plant out the wheat, while 
the most prompt efforts to drain the country 
will not do more than permit of the sowing 
of an autumn crop. The harvest is still 
far off, and meanwhile the clamours of the 
starving people for food move Us to the 
profoundest pity. As an act of special 
grace, We command that a donation of 
100,000 piculs of Kiangsu tribute grain be 
given to Li Hung-chang, who is authorised 
to stop it in transitu, and distribute it in 
the suffering districts in proportion to the 
amount of the distress that exists in differ- 
ent localities, taking care that a house to 
house distribution be made. He will also 
take into consideration the organisation of 
relief works, and see that the charity now 
dispensed actually reaches the people for 
whom it is intended. He will also direct 
the various Grain Intendants to send their 
supplementary shipments and transhipment 
assessments to the relief agency at Tientsin 
to be applied to defraying the cost of 
carriage to different places. 

(2) Li Shén, Taotai of the Yén, Yu, Sui 
circuit in Shénsi, is appvinted Acting Agent 
at Hsi-ning. 

(3) T’an Chiin-p’ei, Acting Governor ad 
interim of Kiangsu, reports the despatch of 


by the Board of Punishments on a charge ; the fleet of junks from Shanghai carrying 
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the first instalment of tribute grain to 
Peking. There were a hundred junks in 
all, carrying 239,157 piculs of rice inclusive 
of ‘‘ waste” and other supplementary 
allowances. The usual payments were 
made to each junk, and receipts taken forthe 
cargo carried, after which the crews and 
arms carried by each junk were inspected, 
and passes yiven for the latter. The fleet 
left under charge of a weiywan on the 
13th of March, and having rendezvoused 
at Ts’ung-ming, waited there until they 
got a fair wind and then put out to sea 
under the convoy of a steam gun-vessel. 

(4) Ts’én Yii-ying, Governor of Kuei- 
chow, reports that he has oppvinted Chang 
Hsii, an expectant Taotai, an officer well 
versed in legal matters, Acting Judge of 
Kuei-chow during the absence of Wu Té- 
p’u, the actual incumbent, on a visit to the 
capital for audience. 

(5) Joint memorial from Ch’un Fu, 
Military Governor of Uliasut’ai, and his 
colleagues Ch’élintorchi avd Tukarh, apply- 
ing for the bestowal of honorary rewards 
upon three Mongolian officials in the Uli- 
anghai region who have voluntarily paid off 
a debt of several thousand sheep contracted 
by a former Governor of Uliasut’ai, which 
were obtained at different times for the 
support of the troops and never paid for. 
The purchase system having been abolished, 
these officers cannot obtain promotion for 
their patriotic liberality, but it is suggested 
that the following rewards, suggested by 
the donors themselves, be bestowed upon 
Oloché-iwach’iérh, who contributed 40,016 
sheep valued at Tls. 3,212.8, @ Tls. 0.8 
per sheep, a button of the third grade and 
@ feather, for one brother, and buttons of 
the third grade fur two other brothers. 

Upon Maitérh, who contributed 1,522 
sheep, value Tls. 1,217.6, a button of the 
second gtade for himself, and one of the 
third grade for his son. 

Upon Pa-charh, who contributed 550 
sheep, value Tls. 440, a peacock’s feather. 

Referred to the Yamén concerned. 

April 17th.—(1) The Acting Governor of 
Chékiang memurialises that the Magistrate 
of the Jui-an district in the prefecture 
of Wénchow has reported to him that 
he is in receipt of a representation from 
Sun Yi-yén, Director of the Court of 
the Imperial Stud, requesting that an 
application might be made to His Majesty, 
through the Governor, for permission to 
retire from the public service. Having 
obtained three months’ leave of absence 
to repair the family burial-place towards 
the close of last year, he had hurried to 
his home with the intention of returning 
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to the capital at the close of his leave, 
but he caught a cold which has so affected 
his appetite, hearing and power of sleep, 
that he is much enfeebled. The doctors 
tell him that at his age—he is now past 
sixty—nothing but absolute quiet and rest 
will bring him round.—Granted by Decree 
earlier issued. 

(2) The same memorialist reports that 
Yiin Tsu-yi, Grain Intendant of Chékiang, 
announces that it is his intention, now that 
the grain tribute has, as earlier reported, 
been despatched, to leave for the north on 
the 11th March. He will first go to Shang- 
hai, and after having inspected the quality 
of the rice stored there for shipment will 
go on from thence to Tientsin. 

(3) Li Yang-shéng, Admiral of the Nan 
Ao division, whose jurisdiction is situated 
partly in Fuhkien and partly in Kuangtung, 
reports that he left on the 11th of Febru- 
ary for his cruise of inspection. By regula- 
tion, the Admiral in command of the Nan 
Ao division is obliged to divide his year 
into two periods of six months. During the 
first six months of the year he has to 
cruise in Kuangtung waters, and inspect 
the various stations under his command ; 
for the last six months of the year he 
cruises in Fuhkien waters. He proposes 
on this occasion to pay special attention to 
the coast defences in the jurisdiction of 
Ch’ao-chow Fu. In accordance with the 
regulation requiring that the Admiral of 
this Division shall memorialise His Majesty 
once a year, he now begs to report his 
departure on his six months’ cruise. 

April 18th.—(1) The following are the 
subjects for essay and verse composition 
at the first course of the examination for 
the degree of metropolitan graduate. 

1.—The Master said, “I have talked 
with Hwuy for a whole day, and he has 
not made objection to anything I have 
said, as if he were stupid. He has retired, 
and I have examined his conduct when 
away from me, and found him able to 
illustrate my teachings. Hwuy! he is not 
stupid. (Legge’s Classics, Vol. I. p. 13.) 

2.—By indulyent treatment of men from 
a distance they are brought to resort to 
him from all quarters. And by kindly 
cherishing the princes of the States, the 
whole Empire is brought to revere him. 
(Legge’s Classics, Vol. I. p. 273.) 

3.—[When a scholar feels that his friend- 
ship with all the virtuous scholars of the 
Empire is not sufficient to satisfy him], he 
proceeds to ascend to consider the men of 
antiquity. He repeats theie poems and 
reads their books, and as he does not know 
what they were as men, to ascertain this 
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he considers their history. (Legge’s Classics, 
Vol. IL, p. 268.) 

Subject for verse composition : ‘‘ Sitting 

quietly with his books and lyre before him, 
-a hundred cares are cleared away.” 
. The verses to be sixteen lines in length, 
eight of which are to rhyme with the char- 
acter fi (ch’ing) ; each line is to consist 
‘of five characters. 

(2) A decree in answer to a memorial from 
the supervising Censor Chung Kuan-chun, 
complaining of the practice of levying fees 
‘that prevails amongst the official body high 
and low, and requesting the issue of a decree 
ordering the punishment of certain individ- 
‘uals ' whom he mentions by name. Accord- 
ing to the Censor’s statement, the clerks in 
the Board of Civil Office are in the habit 
‘of raising objections to any recommenda- 
tions for promotion or appointments to 
vacancies that come up from the provinces ; 
and the clerks in the Boards of Revenue 
‘and Works contrive to query all returns of 
accounts connected with military expendi- 
ture or river works, and exact fees before 
they will approve the one or pass the other. 
Also, that the secretaries of Boards try to 
get their pickings even on sums paid for the 
purchase of rank and charitable funds, 
returns of which are furnished to their 
respective departments. Conduct of this 
nature is denounced as highly unconstitu- 
tional, and the Vice-Presidents of the Boards 
concerned are directed to keep a careful 

watch over their subordinates and to deal 
severely with any offences of the kind 
indicated. 

(3) Ch’éng Wén-ping, General of the 
Kiukiang division, is directed to go to 
Nanking and place his services at the 
disposal of Liu K’un-yi. 

(4) A memorial from Li Ming-ch’ih, 
Governor of Hunan, submitting for His 
Majesty’s approval certain reductions he 
proposes to make in the numbers of irregular 
soldiers and marines in the province of 
Hunan. The standing army in Hunan, 
maintained for the defence of the various 
strategical points, consists of over 8000 men 
on land, and 3000 afloat. The difficulty of 
providing funds for military expenditure, 
however, renders the exercise of economy 
in every possible direction an absolute 
necessity, and to this end the memorialist 
has called for a report on the subject of the 
reduction of the forces from the Committee 
of Reorganisation and the Financial Com- 
missioner, who state that after careful 
consideration of the subject, they are of 
opinion that reductions are admissible in 
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be inexpedient. A list of the principal 
commands in the province is given, and 
the suggested reductions in various com- 
mands amount to a total of 1320 men in 
the land forces and 854 officers and men in 
the river force. Inclusive of the 2,200 men 
of the irregulars sent back from Kuei-chow 
who have already been disbanded, an annual 
saving of over Ts. 100,000 will be effected. 
—Rescript : Let the Buard concerned take 
note. 

April 19th.—(1) T’an Chuny-lin, Gover- 
nor of Chékiang, reports that it is his 
intention, in obedience to Imperial com- 
mand, to remit the subsidies due from 
his province to the capital within the 
allotted time. The province of Chékiang 
has this year been assessed by the Board 
of Revenue as follows :— 


Tis, 
Land tax .....ccccccssessceeeees avestes 350,000 
Lekin on Salt...........secccseesceeeee 220,000 
Duties from native Customs...... 40,000 
do. do. foreign Customs ... 200,000 
DCH soa cciveiis daesssevaccacaodveceosseas 100,000 
Total, Tis. 910,000 


For years past the collection of land-tax 
has only been sufficient to meet local 
expenditure, in consequence of the devasta- 
tion caused by the rebellion, drought, and 
other disasters, and is never sufficient to 
provide the Peking subsidy. 
less, the demand for this subsidy is so 
imperative, that it must be met, and to this 
end the contributions for river works 
and other calls will be temporarily set 
aside.—Rescript : Let the Board concerned 
take note. 

(2) The same officer reports that the 
Taotai at Ningpo announces that he has 
remitted the sum of Tls. 20,000 due from 
last year, being the second instalment of 
the Peking subsidy from the native Customs. 
To this he has added the usual scale 
allowance of Tis. 300, and ‘subsistence 
money,” Tis. 580. He has also remitted 
at the same time the sum of Tls. 2,500 for 
the purchase of ginseng by the Office of the 
Imperial Household, with scale allowance 
of Tls. 62 ; and Tis. 20 for porterage, cost 
of cloth bags, and the logs in which the 
silver is packed. 

(3) Li P’ei-ching, Judge of Szechuen, 
announces his arrival at his post and the 
resumption of his official duties. 

(4) T’an Chung-lin, Governor of Ché- 
kiang, reports that the Financial Com- 
missioner announces that he has shipped 





| the sum of Tls. 40,000, being the balance 
certain battalions, though in others it would | of a supplementary call of Tls. 150,000 for 


Neverthe- ~ 
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the year 1879 from the lekin tax, to 
Tientsin vid Shanghai. 

No other documents of importance. 

April 20th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Board of Ceremonies submitting a list of 
the provincial graduates who have been 
subjected to the usual test examination 
before being allowed to compete for the 
degree of chin shih. These graduates have 
been ranged in four classes. It is sug- 
gested that all who have been placed in the 
first three classes be allowed to compete 
at the coming examination. In the fourth 
class there are placed eleven names. Of 
these, five individuals have either failed to 
maintain the proper metrical order in their 
verses, have not followed the rhyme, or 
their verses are unintelligible. It is pro- 
posed to turn these five candidates back 
until the examination following the pre- 
sent one. Of the remaining six, there 
is one who has neglected the metrical 
order and not followed the rhyme; it 
is proposed that he be put back for two 
examinations. The essays of four others 
contain errors, or do not make sense, and 
one candidate has used a ‘ tabooed”’ 
character. It is proposed to put these five 
candidates back for three examinations. 
One individual, who did not finish his 
paper, it is suggested shall lose his degree 
of chi: jén altogether*. 

(2) Tso Tsung-t’ang requests His Majesty 
to sanction the entry of the name of 
a new temple that has just been erected in 
Su-chow Fu to the memory of the officers, 
gentry and men killed in that neighbour- 
hood during the late campaign, in the list 
of temples to worthies at which periodical 
sacrifice is offered. The names of 6,138 
officers and men killed in action have been 
verified, the services of the most meritorious 
of whom have already been brought to His 
Majesty’s ‘notice, and marks of compassion 
bestowed, but no temple has hitherto been 
erected in their honour. Chin Shun, 
Governor of Ili, Hsii Chan-piao, ¢’4 tu in com- 
mand of Szechuen troops, Sung Ch’ing, a 
ti tu of Szechuen in command of a division 
called the Y% chiin, and others having 
written to say that they had collected 
money for the erection of a temple at Su- 
chow at which sacrifice might be offered 


* It is obligatory upon a provincial graduate to pass 
his test examination for the degree of metropolitan gradu- 
ate before the lapse of three hui shih examinations, or 
nine years after he has attained the cht jén degree. If 
he neglects to attend, or fails to pass within this time, he 
loses both his chu jén and hsiu ts’at degree. If he 
attends three examinations for the chin shih degree aud 
fails to pass, he is allowed to appear before a commission 
of selection and take his chance of obtaining an appoint- 
ment to the rank of District Magistrate, a minor office 
at Peking, or a district officer of instruction, 
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to the manes of the officers, civil an¢} 
military, soldiers, regular and irregular.! 
and common people, who lost their live:! 
during the late campaign, the memorialis:; 
directed the authorities at that city u: 
select a site for the erection of the temple.’ 
This temple was completed in the mont:, 
of November, 1877, at a cost of Tls. 6,907, 
and has been endowed with land to thi: 
extent of 190 mow, the rent from which. 
will furnish the necessary funds for incense. : 
repairs, &c. The tablets of Yang Shih; 
chiin and Huang Hu-ch’én, Commanders; 
in-Chief, with that of T’arhtunga, Deputy; 
Lieutenant-General, occupy the centra! 
position in the temple, the services of these | 
officers having been especially brilliant. | 
The tablets of the others are ranged ou 
either side in the order of their rank. In} 
commenting upon the application, the| 
memorialist reminds His Majesty that a 
the year 1866 the Mahomedan rebels forcec 
their way through the wall, and held the | 
region in which Su-chow is situated for 
several years in succession, inflicting the| 
most heart-rending cruelties on the 
inhabitants. The resistance shown by the! 
rebels when an attempt was made to ejeci . 
them, was met by the most fearless opposi- ! 
tion on the part of the Imperial troops ani . 
loyal subjects, many of whom sold their: 
lives in the assault of the city of Su-chow. | 
He considers it fitting, therefore, that as 
memorial temple should be erected in 
honour of those who have served their! 
country so faithfully, that their souls may 
be put to rest by periodical sacrifice.— 
Granted by Rescript. 

April 21st.—The following are the sub- 
jects, taken from the Five Classics, given a 
the second course of the examination for 
the decree of chin-shih :-— 

1.—When the wise man fosters moral | 
worth that it may be applied to the amelior. | 
ation of the condition of the people, then | 
is the Yi great indeed. 

2.—The course of the moon among the | 
stars gives wind and rain. | 

3._[With their baskets round ani: 
square | 

Containing provisions of millet. i 

With their light splint hats on their: 
heads, | 

[They ply their hoes on the ground.] | 

4,—In autumn, in the ninth month, the! 
Marquis of Ts’e, the Duke of Sung,- an: 
officer of Keang, and an officer of Hwang, ! 
made a covenant in Kwan. 

5.—The fragrance of herbs that ascends 
from the wine-cup is a respectful [offering 
to Heaven.] 
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(1) On the application of Tséng Kuo- 
ch’iian, a memorial board is ordered to be 
issued to the temple to the God of the city at 
Liao-chou-ch’éng in the district of Jui- 
ch’éng in Shansi. In the spring of last 
year prayers for rain offered up to this 
deity proved eminently successful. 

(2) Postscript memorial from Tso Tsung- 
tang. He learns from Liu Chin-t’ang, 
- Commissioner of the Office of Transmission, 
that a certain expectant official of the 
ninth grade has forged some warrant notes 
for the issue of corn, whereby he obtained 
under false pretences 1,965 catties of corn, 
which: he sold to an expectant Brigadier- 
General for Tis. 19. The fraud having 
been reported to Liu Chin-t’ang, he caused 
the two officers to be summoned before 
him, when they admitted the charge, and 
returned the corn into store, and also gave 
up the money, which has been confiscated. 
At atime like the present, when supplies 
of grain are of such immense importance, 
the infliction of the ordinary penalty would 
be insufficient to mark the heinousness of 
thecrime committed. Itis proposed there- 
fore that the officer who stole the corn be 
banished into military servitude on the 
Amoor, and that the Brigadier-General who 
bought it knowing it to be wrongly come by, 
be dismissed the public service —Granted 
by earlier decree. 

(3) The Governor of Shantung reports 
the execution by the ling ch’th process of a 
lunatic who murdered his father. The 
lunatic, Chao T’ien-tu by name, lived with 
his father in the Té-p’ing district, and had 
always been a dutiful son. Last year he 
went mad, but as he had lucid intervals 
and gave no trouble, his father begged the 
tipao and his neighbours not to report the 
matter to the authorities, as he wished to 
take charge of his son himself, and dis- 
liked the idea of his being kept in custody. 
One day last May, the lunatic’s wife went 
home to see her parents, leaving her hus- 
band and his father alone in the house. 
They slept in the same room, and during 
the night the son had a sudden access of 
mania. While in this state he seized a hoe 
and assailed his father who was lying on 
the Kang, inflicting such injuries upon him 
that he died on the spot. The neighbours, 
hearing a noise in the house, hurried in 
and found the maniac dancing about the 
room with a hoe in his hand. He was 
secured, and his wife was sent for, and 
after sume delay, owing to the absence of 
the tipao, the crime came to the ears of the 
Magistrate, who had the man arrested and 
brought before him. He was perfectly 
mad, however, and the answers given by 
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him were quite incoherent. The crime 
having been clearly proved, he was passed 
on to the higher courts, coming finally 
before the memuorialist, who, having satis- 
fied himself of the accuracy of the facts, 
proceeded to put the law into execution. 
As this law admits of-no extenuation of the 
crime of parricide on the ground of insanity, 
he caused the prisoner to be led forth 
bound to a public place and there executed 
by the slow and painful process, his head 
being forwarded to the scene of his crime. 

(4) Postscript memorial from the same 
officer reporting the result of a tour of 
inspection of the works on the Yellow 
River and the Grand Canal. The report 
goes into uninteresting details on the 
subject of the respective condition of 
various portions of the embankments, and 
the manner in which they have been, or 
are about to be, repaired at weak points. 

April 22ud.—(1) The Privy Cabinet Office 
announce that they have been honoured 
with the Imperial commands to defer the 
change to the summer hat until the 4th 
proximo. 

(2) Pén Ch’ien, Deputy Lieutenant- 
Governor of Petuné, is allowed to retire 
from the public service on the ground of 
ill-health. 

(3) A decree. Tséng Kuo-ch’iian, Gover- 
nor of Shansi, reports that his old wound 
has broken out afresh, and applies for 
leave to recruit his health. He further 
solicits permission to vacate his post. Tséng 
Kuo-ch’iian has hitherto been conscientious 
in the performance of his duties, and 
during the progress of the famine in Shansi 
has specially displayed an untiring activity 
in the execution of schemes of relief and 
re-organisation, whereby tranquillity has 
been secured to the country. At a time 
like the present, when there are difficulties 
on every side, the Court relies particularly 
upon his services.— Let two months congé be 
bestowed upon him, that he may recruit 
his strength with a quiet mind. There is 
no necessity for him to vacate his post. 

(4) Memorial from the Censor Li Fan 
advocating the propriety of extending the 
number of appointments to District Magis- 
tracies allotted to metropolitan graduates, 
who, he considers, are not fairly treated 
in this respect. District Magistrates stand 
in loco parentis to the people, and hence, 
to perform the duties of this office satisfac- 
torily, a man must have education whereby 
he is enabled to comprehend the principles 
upon which he should work. This being 
the case, there can be no better class from 
which to select men for these appointinents 
than that of the san kuan graduates, or those 


who have failed to reach the higher degrees 
in the Han Lin College, and are “released 
from their studies.” The memorialist goes 
into the subject at great length, employing 
technicalities and making use of allusions 
that are extremely confusing and difficult 
to follow. The sum of his suggestions, 
however, is given above. (See Gazette of 
27th March.) 

(5) In a postscript memorial, the same 
Censor complains of a new regulation made 
by the Board of Revenue by which 
metropolitan officers, civil and military, 
below the third grade, are compelled to go 
to T’ung-chow to draw their half-yearly 
allowance of rice, which is issued in the 
spring and autumn. Situated at a compara- 
tively long distance from Peking, the 
journey to and from T’ung-chow takes 
time, and as the rice allowed each official 
only amounts to a few piculs; by the time 
he has deducted the cost of porterage and 
his own expenses he has not much left as 
a balance. If he sends a servant to draw it, 
_ the store-keepers play him all sorts of tricks 
and put difficulties in his way. This is not. 
considerate or kind treatment; and the 
memorialist hears that there is such a large 
stock of grain stored in T’ung-chow that 
unless some less hard and fast method of 
issue be adopted there will be larger 
stocks than the granaries can hold. He 
would propose with a view to averting 
this possibility the following arrangement. 
Thirty years ago, the Bo-i, or bondsmen 
attached to the princely families, drew 
their allowance of rice from T’ung-chow. 
The Princes have always drawn their rice 
from T’ung-chow, and, if the Bo-i attached 
to their respective establishments be again 
made to draw their allowances simultan- 
eously with that of the head of their 
house, civil and military officials below 
the third grade might draw their 
allowances in Peking instead of the Bo-i. 
He has further to represent that he is 
given to understand that much corruption 
exists at the granaries in T’ung-chow, 
which is to be traced to the machinations 
of the underlings employed there. With 
a view to checking the malpractices com- 
plained of, he would suggest that orders 
be given for each granary to be opened in 
turn for the issue of rice. 


April 23rd.—(1) Té P’ing-ah {54 4 fay, 
Colonel at Kirin, is appointed Deputy 
Lieutenant-Governor of Petuné. 

(2) Ting Pao-chéng, Acting Governor- 
General of Szechuen, reports the execution 
of a criminal who murdered three members 
of a family under the following circum- 
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stances :—Hu Yung-hung, a native of Tzi- 
yang Hsien in Szechuen, was on terms of 
friendship with two married women called 
Ch’én Liu shih and Ch’én Hung shih 
respectively, as well as one Wu Ping-fa, his 
three victims. Ch’én Liu shih was the 
sister-in-law of the mother-in-law of Hu 
Yung-hung, and Ch’én Ho-t’ai, another of 
the victims, was the son of Ch’én Liu shih. 
Last year, Hu Yung-hung opened a cotton 
business in par'nership with Ch’én Ho-t’ai, 
but afterwards retired from the business as 
a bankrupt, owing debts to Ch’én Ho-t’ai to 
the amount of twenty-two strings of cash. 
One day in the month of April last year, Hu 
Yung-hung further applied to Ch’én Ho- 
t’ai for a loan of 2,000 cush, which the 
latter agreed to lend him a little later on. 
Some weeks later, Hu Yung-hung was 
passing by a tea-shop next door to Ch’én’s 
house where he saw the latter drinking tea 
at the same table with one Chu Kuo-chang, 
so he entered the tea-house, and asked 
Ch’én for the money he had promised to 
lend him. In reply, Ch’én taunted him 
rather roughly with his debt to him, which 
he reminded Hu had not been paid, and 
added that a loan was not a debt, and 
could not be claimed in that arbitrary sort 
of way. Hu Yung-hung retorted that 
Ch’én had broken faith with him, where- 
upon Ch’én cursed him freely, and a war 
of words commenced. Chu Kuo-chang then 
came forward as a peacemaker, and Hu 
Yung-hung went home. On his return, 
he began to brood over the way in 
which Ch’én had cursed him in the 
presence of a number of people, and his 
heart was filled with indignation and 
hatred ; so much so that he determined 
to wreak his vengeance by killing Ch’én. 
With this intent, he armed himself with 
a knife used for splitting bamboo, and 
returned to the tea-shop, where he found 
Ch’én and Chu still sitting over their tea. 
He then hid himself in a dark corner out- 
side the shop, and when Ch’én came out he 
drew his knife and stabbed him repeatedly 
in the side and other places. Ch’én cried 
out for help, and ran back to his house, where 
Hu stealthily crept after him, but he was 
stopped by Chu, who, hearing the cries for 
help, ran forward and caught hold of him 
from behind. When Hu found he could 
not free himself from Chu’s embrace, he 
gave a backward thrust with his knife, 
and stabbed Chu on the thigh, which caused 
him to let go his hold. Hu then went to 
Ch’én’s house, and found a man in Ch’én’s 
employ at the door, who caught hold of him 
and tried to stop him. He again used his 
knife, and stabbed the man on the left 
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elbow, when he, too, ran away. Hu next 
proceeded to enter the house, where he 
encountered Ch’én Liu shih, and Ch’én 
Hung shih, both of whom in turn caught 
hold of him and tried to stop his advance. 
Hu, whose rage was still unappeased, deter- 
mined to kill them too, so he stabbed them 
both with all his might and they fell to the 
ground. Ch’én Ho-t’ai’s married sister and 
a@ servant, who heard the cries for help 
and ran in to the rescue, next fell in his 
way, and he wounded the woman. The 
servant then tried to snatch the knife 
from him, when he received a stab in the 
leg, so he picked up a stone to heave at Hu, 
who, fearing he would do him a mischief, 
attacked him again and stabbed him in the 
region of the spine which brought him to 
the ground. One Li Yii-hsing next appeared 
on the scene, and seeing all these people 
lying on the ground, the two women being 
dead, and the man in a dying condition, 
asked Hu what it was all about. Hu 
declared himself to be the murderer, and 
went off to the magistracy and gave himself 
up. A trial was held, and the guilt 
of the murderer being clearly established 
in the successive courts before which 
he was brought, he was sentenced to 
summary decapitation with exposure of the 
head. 

April 24th.—(1) Memorial from Ch’ung 
Ch’i, Lieutenant-Governor of Jeh Ho, 
reporting the rehearing of an appeal case 
in which Li K’o-sin, a Mongol of the 
Kh’arach’in tribe, accused Sung Chi-chapa, 
a Tabunang, or noble, of his tribe, with 
having killed his uncle. The circumstances 
of the case, which has formed the subject 
of repeated appeals to the Censorate, are 
as follows :—Li K’o-sin’s family were 
originally Bo-i or bondsmen in the service 
of the Prince of Kuo. His great-grand- 
father, Li Ming yuan, was transferred with 
the Prince’s daughter when she married 
the Tabunang Tawaliséng of the Kh’arach’in 
tribe, and her husband bestowed upon Li 
K’o-sin’s great-grandfather three ching of 
land, appointing him custodian of the 
family cemetery. When Tawaliséng died, 
he left no heir, and Sung Chi-chapa was 
adopted as his successor. Now Sung Chi- 
chapa was constantly calling upon Li K’o- 
sin’s father, Li Lien-shéng, and his uncle 
Li Lien-kuei, to supply him with money for 
his needs, causing them to be beaten when 
they refused to do so. He further cut 
down the small trees that were planted in 
front of the Princess’s tomb of which Li K’o- 
sin’s father was custodian. In the early 
part of the year 1878, Sung Chi-chapa 
ordered a certain Mongol to apply for a 
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loan of money from Li Lien-shéng and Li 
Lien-kuei, but they declined to lend him 
any. Li Lien-shéng shortly after died, 
and Sung Chi-chapa then sent for Li 
Lien-kuei to come to him. When he 
had gone half way, Li Lien-kuei’s appre- 
hensions of a beating got the better of 
him and he ran away and hid himself in 
the house of a friend called Wang Lo-san. 
Li K’o-sin, who did not know where his 
uncle had gone, thinking that he was 
getting maltreated at the hands of his 
Tabunang, went to enquire after him, when 
Sung Chi-chapa, disgusted at Li Lien-kuei 
having escaped him, told Li K’o-sin that 
his uncle had been beaten to death. Li 
K’o-sin, not believing this story implicitly, 
looked everywhere for his uncle, but could 
not find him. While engaged in this 
search, he came across a certain individual 
called Kuan San, who, when he heard Li’s 
story, recommended him to appeal to the 
Court of Censors at Peking, drawing up 
a petition for him. The Court of Censors 
reported the case to His Majesty, who sent 
it back to Jeh Ho, when the above facts 
wereelicited. The memorialist’s predecessor 
Yén-hsii, who was Governor at the time, 
not being able to discover any explicit law 
pointing out whether or no servants who 
accompanied their mistresses into Mongol- 
ian families were to be treated in the 
same manner as Mongolian bond-servants, 
requested His Majesty to give orders for 
the question to be considered by the proper 
authority. Before a reply was teceived, 
Yén-hsii retired and gave over charze of 
this case amongst others to memorialist. 
The Mongolian Superintendency has now 
written to say that Li K’o-sin’s ancestors, 
having originally been Bo-i in the estab- 
lishment of the Prince of Kuo who accom- 
panied the Princess to her husband’s home, 
are not Mongols at all, and he should 
therefore be dealt with according to the 
law applicable to Chinese subjects. The 
memnorialist, having received these instruc- 
tions, consulted the penal code on the 
subject, and he fiuds that it is there laid 
down that the penalty for slaves, male or 
female, bringing an unwarrantable charge 
against the head of the house shall be 
the same as that inflicted upon sons and 
grandsons under similar circumstances. 
Now, the penalty for a son or grandson 
bringing a false charge against his grand- 
father or grandmother, or father or mother, 
respectively, is death by strangulation, and 
the law goes on to say that cases which are 
not met by a special clause shall be dealt 
with analogously, 7.e., that the law which 
meets the conditions shall be applied in a 
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more severe, or a mitigated form, as circum- 
stances may require. The memorialist has 
carefully searched the law, but can find no 
special clause to meet the case of Li K’o- 
sin who has brought a false charge of murder 
against his master, inasmuch as he is not a 
bond-servant, and he therefore proposes to 
apply the law regarding unwarrantable ac- 
cusations brought by bond-servants against 
the head of the house, in a mitigated degree. 
In the case of a bond-servant, as shown 
above, the penalty is death by strangling, 
and he has accordingly sentenced Li K’o- 
sin to a hundred blows of the heavy bamboo 
followed by banishment to a distance of 
8,000 44. Kuan San, the man who induced 
him to appeal, should be punished, but as 
hé has run away, it would be inexpedient 
to pass sentence upon him before he is 
caught. As Sung Chi-chapa, in a fit of 
disgust, himself told Li K’o-sin that his 
uncle had been beaten to death, there is 
some slight excuse for the latter's charge, 
and it is suggested that his sentence of 
banishment be further modified to three 
year’s expulsion to a given place. On the 
expiration of his sentence he will be sent 
back to his proper Banner, and handed over 
to his original master. Sung Chi-chapa, 
who has evidently been guilty of extorting 
money on repeated occasions from Li 
Lien-kuei and his brother, will be handed 
over tu the chieftain of his League, who will 
exercise a strict control over him.—Refer- 
red to the Board of Punishments. 

(2) The Governor of Chékiang reports 
the despatch of the first instalment of 
tribute rice for the capital from the three 
bea of Hangchow, Chia-hsing and 

u-chow. These three prefectures are 
assessed for the present year at 411,300 
piculs of rice. 160,900 piculs have now 
been sent forward, 86,100 being carried by 
steamer and the rest by junk. 

April 25th.—(1) Postecript memorial from 
Tso Tsung-t’ang. Kao Wei-hsia, former 
Magistrate of the Ch’ing-shin district in 
Kansu, obtained leave to vacate his post in 
the year 1876 on the ground of ill-health, 
and returned to hishomein Hunan. Early 
last year he reported himself to the Governor 
of Hunan as convalescent, and that officer 
furnished him with the usual letter to the 

~ Board of Civil Office, after having satisfied 
himself by personal inspection of his fitness 
to return to duty. Provided with this 
letter, Kao Wei-hsia presented himself at 
the Board in Peking, and was inspected 
at the Inner Council by the committee 
of high officers who take it in turns to 
superintend the appointments of officials to 
the minor posts and see that the recom- 
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mendations sent up from the provinces are 
in order. Kao Wei-hsia was pronounced 
eligible for employment by this committee, 
and theirapproval wassanctioned by Imperial 
decree. He then obtained a letter from 
the Board of Civil Office to the Governor- 
General of Kansu, and returned to that 
province, reaching Lan-chow Fu at the end 
of last year. Upon presentation of his letter 
from the Board, it was found that it was not 
stated in the letter that he was to resume 
possession of his old post. He accordingly 
prayed the memorialist to represent this 
fact to His Majesty and call the attention 
of the Board to the omission. The law 
provides that when an officer vacates a post 
on the ground of ill-health and is again 
employed, he shall return to the post he left. 
This has been the practice observed for 
many years past. In accordance with this 
law, Kao Wei-hsia, having now recovered 
from the illness which forced him to retire, 
and being furnished with a letter to the 
Kansu Government, after having reported 
himself at the Board and been presented 
to His Majesty, should resume possession 
of his old post. The memorialist finds him 
to be of suitable age and robust health, and 
quite fit for resumption of duty. It is his 
duty, therefore, to request His Majesty to 
sanction the re-appointment of Kao Wei- 
hsia to his original post of Magistrate of 
the Ch’ing-shin District. 

(2) A long memorial from Chou Héng- 
ch’i, Governor of Shantung, reporting the 
trial of a captain in the army, Kao Yu- 
chén by name, who had been passing him- 
self off at Chefoo and other places as an 
agent from the Government of Kansu for 
the purchase of foreign munitions of war, 
and had extorted money from different 
people. The facts of the case are, briefly, 
as follows :—Kao Yu-chén had obtained a 
petty military rank in Honan for services 
against the rebels in the capacity of volun- 
teer, and had risen to the rank of captain. 
In 1876, he was serving in Kansu, and 
finding he had no special duties and no 
money, he made up his mind to go to 
Shantung and lock up a friend in that 
province who, he thought, would let him 
have sume money. He managed to get 
carts and horses for nothing along the road 
from the various territorial authorities by 
giving himself out to be a special agent of 
the Kansu Government for the purchase of 
munitions of war. He hired one or two 
men as servants at different places, but on 
arrival in the Huang District in Shantung, 
his funds gave out, so he hit upon the fol- 
lowing plan for raising money. He loosened 
the cords that lashed an empty box on to 
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the back of his cart, and it naturally fell off 
soon afterwards into the road. After he had 
gone sume distance, he got down from the 
cart and made a pretence of assuring him- 
self of the safety of his box, feigning great 
indignation at its loss, and declaring that 
it had been stolen. He then drew upa 
statement to the effect that the box con- 
tained money and clothes, and directed 
his servant to take it to the District Magis- 
trate with a demand for its value to be 
made good. The carters were summoned 
by the Magistrate, but their stories did not 
agree, while the empty box was unfortun- 
ately picked up and brought to the Magis- 
trate, who discovered on inspection that it 
could not have contained the articles 
enumerated. ‘The captain then determined 
to quit the place, which he did incontin- 
ently. On reaching a small place ina 
neighbouring district, he put up at the 
inn, and managed to pick a quarrel with 
a respectably dressed man who was also a 
lodger in the inn, and had a fight with him, 
at the close of which he declared he had 
lost a foreign watch and some other things, 
which had been stolen from him in the 
melée; that he was an official on a secret 
mission of enquiry, and that his antagonist 
had better make good the loss if he would 
avoid unpleasant consequences. The man, 
Shao Hai-hang by name, to save himself 
from further extortion, agreed after some 
demur, being further coerced by threats 
accompanied by menaces with a dagger 
Kao Yu-chén brandished in front of him, 
to pay Tls. 28 down, and to give a promis- 
sory note for Tls. 46 more. On the follow- 
ing day, Kao Yu-chén left the inn, but 
returned after he had gone a short dis- 
tance, declaring that the promissory note 
had been stolen from him, and that the 
innkeeper must make it good. He event- 
ually agreed, however, bo accept an opium 
lamp instead, with which he departed. On 
arrival at Fu-shan Hsien, he went to an 
old clothes shop under pretence of buying 
some clothes, and stole a roll of silk. 
Three days after, he reached Chefvo, 
where he visited another old clothes 
shop styled ‘‘Nieh P’ei Lin,’’ where he 
stole three silk garments. When the loss 
was discovered, the shopman went to Kao 
Yu-chén to complain, but he denied the 
theft, threatened the shopman, and ended 
by drawing a knife on him. Thinking that 
complaints would probably be laid against 
him by his various victims, Kao then 
prepared a visiting-card on which he style 
himself a brevet colonel called Sun, who 
had been sent by the Kansu Government 
to purchase munitions of war, and called 
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on the Taotai. The Taotai, thinking it 
strange that he should not have had official 
intimation of the approach of -an agent 
for the purchase of military stores, made 
some enquiries of Kao, which increased 
his suspicions as to the real character of 
the latter. On his departure, therefore, 
runners were sent to follow him. When 
Kao heard he was being dogged, he started 
off for Wei Hsien, but on arrival 
there he found the police were after 
him with a warrant issued under the 
Taotai’s orders, at whose Yamén Shao 
Hai-hang and the other dupes had filed 
petitions. He started off again, but was 
caught on the borders of the Huang Dis- 
trict. He has been sentenced to banish- 
ment to the Amoor, where he is to be put to 
duty of a laborious and painful nature. 
—Referred to the Board of Punishments. 
April 26th.—(1) A decree. ‘I'he Consors 
Shih T’ai and Hsiu Wén represent that 
the receipts of the Imperial Treasury do 
not suffice for the expenditure, and pray 
that some compromise may be considered 
by which this state of things may be 
remedied. They state that the income of 
the Treasury of the Imperial Household 
does not meet the expenditure; so much 
so, that it becomes necessary to devise 
some plan for raising further funds. The 
purchase system, as far as the provinces 
are concerned, has already been abolished, 
but the Board of Revenue still continue 
the system of purchase under long existing 
statute. They recommend therefore that 
the members of the three Banners attached 
to the Office of the Imperial Household be 
permitted to offer contributions in exchange 
for brevet rank and similar privileges, the 
system being conducted by the Office of the’ 
Imperial Household. The individuals who 
purchase this honorary rank should, when 
the money has been paid, present their 
receipts at the yamén of the memorialists, 
who would give them a certificate in 
exchange for their receipt. We have read 
this memorial with the greatest surprise. 
The question of State econoiny is considered 
with the greatest care, and there are 
naturally fixed laws by which expenditure 
is adapted tu income. If the income of the 
Ottice of the Imperial Household is insuf- 
ficient to meet its expenditure, it is the 
manifest duty of the Comptroller of this 
department to adopt measures to meet snch 
conditions. Why should the Censors in 
question exceed their proper functions by 


| taking this task upon themselves instead of 


leaving it tv him, and offer trivial remarks 
on questions of finance ? Moreover, the 
purchase system has always been left to 


the control of the Board of Revenue. 
Shih T’ai and his colleague have been guilty 
of a most unconstitutional proceeding in 
suggesting changes in a system of long 
standing, by means of which offices for the 
receipt of contributions shall be established 
by the Nai Wu Fu, and certificates granted 
by their own yamén. Shih T’ai.and Hsiu 
Wén are unfit for the office of Censor. 
Let them return to duty in the yaméns to 
which they respectively belong. 

(2) A decree granting permission to Ming 
Ch’ing, Lientenant-General of the Bordered 
Yellow Mongol Banner Corps, to vacate his 
post on the score of old age and failing 
health. The Lieutenant-General is now 
over eighty years of age, and has served for 
many years as Guard of the Ante-chamber, 
and Commander-in-chief of the Peking 
Field Force, as well as in other capacities, 
besides distinguishing himself in the field. 
As an act of special grace, a donation of six 
ounces of ginseng is bestowed upon him, 
and he is allowed to retire upon full pay. 

(3) Memorial from Yii Lu, Governor of 
Auhui, reporting that Liu Ping-chang, 
former Governor of Kiangsi, and P’an 
Ting-hsin, former Governor of Yiinnan, to 
whom he was directed to convey a summons 
from His Majesty to present themselves at 
Court, have both respectfully requested to 
be excused from attendance. Liu Ping- 
chang is loth to leave his mother, who is 
now nearly ninety years of age and in failing 
health; and P’an Ting-hsin suffers from 
a bad cough, and rheumatic pains in all his 

_ limbs. —Rescript : It is noted. 


April 27th.—(1) Mu T’éng-ah og hie [oY 


is appointed Lieutenant-General of the 
Bordered Yellow Mongol Banner, retaining 
his command of the Peking Field Force. 


Hai Yuan It is appointed Tartar 


General at Nanking, and the post of 
Military Governor of Hé Lung-kiang, 
vacated by him, is given to Ting An 
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(2) Hsiang Héng, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ch’ahar, and Huashangah, the Deputy 
Lieutenant Governor, report that an ex- 
ofticial working out a sentence of servitude 
on the military post roads has made his 
escape for the second time from the station 
at which he was placed. The officer in 
charge of the post stations residing at 
Kalgan has written to state that the official 
who is deputed to visit the post stations 
monthly for purposes of inspection reports 
that Shén Shih-yuan, formerly a secretary 
of the Buard of Revenue, who was banished 
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for misconduct, and was serving at station 
No. 11, was not at his post. Search was 
made for him everywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, but not a trace of him was 
to be found, proving conclusively that 
he had made his escape. A reference to 
the records shows that the individual in 
question, who was placed at the station at 
the close of the year 1874, made his escape 
in the spring of 1878. A decree was issued 
ordering search to be made for him, but 
six months after his escape he returned to 
the station of his own accord and gave 
himself up. He was questioned as to the 
reason of his flight, and declared that he 
had exhausted his means and could not 
endure the cold and hunger he had to 
suffer. Having no one to whom he could 
apply for aid, he went to one of the 
western passes of the Great Wall to look for 
a fellow townsman and beg him to render 
him pecuniary aid. When half-way towards 
his destination he fell ill with fever, which 
delayed him. This being the case, his 
fault was overlooked, in accordance with 
recedent, and he was set to work again. 

hen he had served for a full period 
of three years from the date of his return 
his case would have been brought to 
the notice of His Majesty, and he would 
have been released or detained as the case 
might be. He has now again made his 
escape, showing an incurable perversity of 
disposition and must be dealt with in 
accordance with precedent. A description 
of his appearance, with details as to his 
place of birth, etc., are forwarded, and it is 
requested that notice may be sent to the 
usual authorities that due search may be 
made for him. 

April 28th.—(1) Memorial from Ngén 
Ch’éng, Commandant of Gendarmerie, and 
those associated with him, reporting the 
result of their enquiries into an accusation 
brought against Li Yiian-yii, the so-called 
keeper of the bullion vaults attached to 
the Office of the Imperial Household, whose 
son was said to have opened several money- 
lending establishments in the city, in 
partnership with a Secretary of the Office 
of the Imperial household. The result of 
this enquiry is fully summarised in the 
Gazette of 14th April. 

(2) Postcript memorial from Tso Tsung- 
t’ang. In obedience to Imperial command, 
he has already submitted a return of 
receipts and expenditure on military 
account for the three years ending with the 
close of the third year of Kuang Sii (1877.) 
He has since gone through the items of 
these accounts, and finds that the copyist 
has made a mistake in his figures, and that 
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the following is the actual total of his 
expenditure :— 
Actually expended in rations for Ts. 
troops from Ist February, 
1875 to 28th February, 1877.. 15,470,127 
Pay owing for the period pre- 
vious to the year 1875 ......... 8,453,282 


Ts. 23,923,409 


In his earlier return this amount was, 
by an error of the copyist, set down at 
Tis. 23,890,293, or less than the actual 
sum by Tis. 33,116. He begs that His 
Majesty will direct the Buard to have the 
error rectified. He has to acknowledge his 
extreme carelessness in allowing such an 
error to pass, and he begs that His Majesty 
will commit him to the Board for the 
determination of a penalty.—Rescript : Let 
Tso Taung-t’ang be committed to the Board 
for the determination of a penalty.—No 
other documents of importance. 


April 29th.—(1) Li-Hung-mo a Fah 
is appointed Vice-Governor of Shun-t’ien 
F 


‘u. 
(2) Wang Te-pang fas, Financial 
Commissioner of Fuhkien, is directed to 
place himself under the orders of Tso 
Tsung-t’avg, Governor-General of Kansu. 


(3) A long memorial from Ngén Ch’eng, 
Kuang Shou, and Chih Ho, the committee 
of high officers directed to investigate the 
charges brought against Li Chi, son of 
Li Erh, alias Li Yian-yii, keeper of 
the Treasury of the Privy Purse, who was 
accused by an anonymous denouncer of 
performing his father’s duties, extorting 
fees, and drawing public funds on false 
pretences; also with deducting a discount 
of 30 per cent on the remittauces sent by 
the Hoppo at Canton for the use of the Office 
‘ “of Imperial Manufactories. The same 
denouncer declared that the annual ex- 
penditure of this department had almost 
doubled itself of late years. The report 
of the Committee, which was fully sun- 
marised in the Gazette of the 15th inst., 
gives a categorical denial to each and all of 
the charges brought forward. They find 
that no such office exists as that of keeper 


of the ‘l'reasury of the Privy Purse. Li- 


Yiian-yii, it appears, is accountant in the 
department in question, and performs his 
duties himself. His son, whose name 
was given incorrectly by the denouncer, 
is a volunteer in his father’s office, 
‘ and draws no salary, though he gets a 
: monthly allowance of 28 tiao. He was not 
: even engaged on the mission to the tombs 
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which he is accused of turning to account 
by the extortion of fees, and as the grant 
allowed for the expedition in question has 
not yet been paid by the Customs stations 
upon which it was charged, it is manifestly 
impossible that he should have obtained a 
percentage upon it. It has loug been the 
custom to draw the funds for the payment 
of the wages of volunteers in the depart- 
ment in question from the grants allotted 
for different undertakings, and the names of 
these volunteers are all entered in a register. 
Atter disposing of the remainder of the 
charges against Li Hui-ling, they cometothe 
conclusion that Li Yiian-yii must have failed 
to exercise a proper control over his son, 
who would not otherwise have provoked 
these aceusations, incorrect though they be. 
They have therefore expelled them both 
from the department, and deprived Li Lien- 
kuei of the pay and rations he has hitherto 
been enjoying as a Bannerman. 

(4) Memorial from Li Ho-nien, Director- 
General of the Yellow River, and T’u 
Tsung-ying, Governor of Honan, reporting 
certain measures of re-organisation in con- 
nection with the late famine that they 
have adopted. From the commencement 
of the issue of relief, charitable agencies 
were established inside the provincial city 
and without its walls for the relief of 
the sick and the succour of the young. - 
Destitute people from other provinces were 
by degrees drafted to these agencies, to 
the exclusion of the local poor, widows, 
and aged. A house was afterwards pur- 
chased and arranged for the reception of 
these last, and endowed with a sum of 
Tis. 10,000 drawn from the relief funds 
and put out to interest in a pawn-shop. 
The institution has now been working for 
a year and has proved fairly satisfactory. 
A free hospital and orphanage have long 
been in existence inside the city, but the 
premises are so small that they do not 
afford sufficient accommodation. It is now 
proposed to expend Tis. 4,000 in the pur- 
chase of more extensive premises, and to 
amalgamate the two establishments under 
the title of P’u Yu T'ang. A sum of 
Tis. 20,000, being a portion of the balance 
of relief funds in hand, will be invested as 
an endowment. The importance of increas- 
ing the number of wells in the province 
has constantly been urged upon the people, 
and grants will now be allotted to certain 
districts for the purpose of aiding the 
people in the improvement of their water 
supply, and repairing embankments to 
guard against flood. Storehouses for the 
accumulation of surplus grain will also be 
repaired out of the balance of the relief 
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fund, which amounts to upwards of Tls. 
70,000. 


April 30th. —Sun Féng-hsiang KAA : 


is appointed Grain Superintendant of 
Kuangtung. 

(2) Memorial from Ting Pao-chéng, Acting 
Governor-General of Szechuen, reporting a 
case of homicide in which a father killed 
his adopted son in the course of a fight 
between them. The following are the cir- 
cumstances :—Liu Ch’éng-chieh is a native 
of An Hsien in Szechuen, and on terms of 
intimacy with Liu Hung-fa, a native of the 
Chung-chiang District. Both individuals 
had served as volunteers in the year 1862 
at the capture of Ma-ho-chow and other 
places in Kueichow, and for their services 
during this campaign were given the rank 
of major and captain respectively, and 
decorated with the peacock’s feather. In 
1867, Liu Ch’éng-chieh was transferred 
to Szechuen, and on his way thither adopted 
the child of one Wang, a boy of five years 
old, as his son, changing his name to Liu 
Féng-ch’un, and taking him home with 
him. The lad did not turn out well, being 
averse to work, and fond of dissipation. 
Iu the early part of 1878, Liu Ch’éng-chieh, 
hearing that his friend Liu Hung-fa had 
come home, went to look him up with a 
view to recovering some Tls. 50 that he 
had lent him some years previously, taking 
his adopted son with him. They found 
Liu Hung-fa at home, and stayed in his 
house for a while. Liu Hung-fa paid Liu 
Ch’ing-chieh Tls. 9 on account, which the 
latter gave to his son and told him to 
take it home. Instead of doing so, Liu 
Féng-ch’un spent it, and did not return 
to his father, who, hearing that his son had 
spent the money, went to look forhim. He 
found him towards evening, and ordered 
him home, abusing him as he did so. Liu 
Féng-ch’un objected to go, and answered 
his father, who slapped him on the face with 
the palm of his hand. Liu Hung-fa, who was 

resent, ran forward and caught hold of 

iu Féng-ch’un, who abused him for inter- 
fering. Liu Ch’éng-chieh again attacked 
his son, and he ran away, followed by his 
father, who begged Liu Hung-fa to aid 
him in the chase. They caught him at the 
river’s bank, and Liu Hung-fa seized hold 
of him, whereupon he drew a small knife 
he had and made a stab at Liu Hung-fa, who 

romptly let him go and got out of his way. 

iu Ch’éng-chieh, however, rushed forward 
and snatched the knife from his son, ordering 
him to go back at once. Instead of doing so, 
Liu Féng-ch’un struck his father, who, in 
his anger at such cunduct, drew back and 
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threatened his son with the knife. The 
sonat this moment threw his head back, and 
the knife, which his father was brandishing, 
inflicted a wound on his throat, when he 
fell to the ground. One Chang Jung-hsi, 
who had witnessed the altercation, rau 
forward to the rescue, but was too late to 
prevent what occurred, and Liu Hung-fa, 
when he saw what had happened, went 
off home. Chang Jung-hsi, finding that 
Liu Féng-ch’un was dead, announced 
his intention of reporting the matter to 
the authorities, but Liu Ch’éng-chieh 
threatened to do him an injury if he 
dared to say a word about it, so Chany, 
afraid of getting into trouble, also went 
his way. Liu Ch’éng-chieh then deter- 
mined to obliterate all traces of the crime, 
and with this object cut out some black 
moles upon his son’s face that he thought 
might lead to his identification, and then 
threw the body into the water. It was 
discovered a few days afterwards by some 
people passing by, and with the assistance 
of some runners who happened to come up 
at the moment, was taken out of the water 
and identified as the body of Liu Féng-ch’un. 
Liu Ch’éng-chieh was informed of the fact, 
but he declared that his son had gone home 
long ago, and refused to recognise the body. 
The authorities were communicated with, 
and an inquest was held, upon which occasion 
Liu Ch’éng-chieh adhered to his statement 
that the body was not that of hisson. In 
the meantime, Chang, who was witness to 
the homicide, was got hold of, and Liu 
Ch’éng-chieh then admitted that it was his 
son, who was a lawless and good-for-nothing 
character, but that nevertheless he was 
willing to take delivery ofthe body and 
bury it. He refused, however, to admit 
the circumstances of his death. He was 
then placed on his trial at the provincial 
capital, and acknowledged his guilt in the 
presence of the memorialist. He has been 
sentenced to a hundred blows, followed by 
banishment for three years. Liu Hung-fa, 
who neglected te report the crime, has been 
sentenced to receive a hundred blows and 
to be dismissed the public service. 


May l1st.—(1) Tung Chao-k’uci ft JKAS 
is appointed Prefect of Kuang-hsin Fu in 
Kiangsi. 

(2) Memorial from Chang Kuan-chun, 
Supervising Censor of the Board of Revenue, 
calling attention to the irregular practice of 
levying illegal fees that prevails amongst 
the officers attached to different Boards. 
When officers are nominated to depart- 
ments or districts in the provinces, the 
clerks in the Board of Civil Office demand 
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certain money payments in proportion to 
the relative worth of the post, which they 
style ‘‘ Board fees.” Returns are sent in 
of all payments on account of munitions of 
war, grain forwarding stations, material for 
river works, etc., etc., but unless the 
responsible officials commission an agent to 
go to the Board of Revenue, of War, or of 
Works, as the case may be, and come to 
an understanding with the clerks, all 
sorts of petty queries are put forward 
and objections raised which . render it 
impossible to obtain the requisite sanction 
for drawing funds in payment. A simi- 
lar practice prevails in regard to the 
purchase of rank and titles. When such 
large accounts as those sent in from Kansu 
or Kueichow have to be dealt with, the 
Secretaries, too, come in for their share of 
plunder. Their example spreads to the 
provinces, with the result that wholesale 
corruption prevails in the provinces as 
well asin the capital. The difficulties of the 
present time demand that such abuses 
should be put down with a heavy hand. 
The millions of taels that have been sub- 
scribed for famine relief were given in the 
interests of charity and humanity, and it 
is quite impossible that the Governors of 
Shansi and Honan, who were eye-wituesses 
of the sutfering that existed, would have 
spent the funds they obtained with such dif- 
ficulty, wastefully or extravagantly, and it 
surely behoved the secretaries of the Board 
of Revenue to act with strict conscientious- 
ness in a matter where such misery and 
suffering were involved. In spite of this, 
the memorialist has heard that the Board 
of Revenue would not pass the Honan 
accounts even when offered more than Tls, 
100,000, and in the case of the Shansi 
accounts no arrangement could be made, 
though a weiywow was sent expressly to 
Peking to see to the matter. Even metro- 
politan officials and merchants who con- 
tributed to the famine fund had to pay fees 
for the commissions or patents of rank issued 
to them as rewards for their charity. To 
defeat this state of things, the memorialist 
would suggest that a decree be issued 
directing the Governors of Honan and 


Shansi to send in returns at once of 
their receipts on account of famine 
relief unaccompanied by returns of 


expenditure. Also that the Presidents of 
the three Boards named above be instruct- 
ed to prohibit the levy of any fees what- 
soever in connection with the passing of 
accounts. 

(3) Memorial from the Prince of Kung 
and those associated with him in the 
superintendence of the compilation uf the 
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‘* Veritable Record,” reporting that the 
Imperial Board of Astronomy have selected 
8 a.m. on the 29th of April as an auspicious 
hour for bringing in, the copies of the 
‘*Veritable Record” that are to be de- 
posited in the palace at Moukden and the 
office of the Inner Council respectively. A 
memorandum of the procedure adopted 
on the occasion of the entry of the “ Verit- 
able Record” of Hsien Féng into the 
Palace is submitted, from which His Ma- 
jesty will see that Imperial clansmen and 
officers of the Imperial Guard were em- 
ployed to carry the volumes, each man 
carrying two volumes, being copies of 
the same matter in Manchu and Chi- 
nese, one volume of the Mongol copy 
being carried by each individual. The 
memorialists have accordingly to pray 
that the Ministers of the Presence may be 
instructed to cause the necessary nuinber 
of Imperial clansmen and members of the 
Guard to be in attendance, and algo indicate 
what two Princes shall be entrusted with 
the duty of conducting the volumes to the 
place in which they are to be de- 
posited.—Rescript: Let the Prince of Li 
and the Prince of Kung conduct the 
volumes and superiutend the necessary 
arrangements, 

May 2ud.—(1) A decree. Let Sahapu, 
the Lieutenant of the Guard’s Division, 
who appealed to Us outside the Shén Wu 
Gate yesterday, be handed over to the 
Beard of Punisiments and questioned with 
the utmost severity. 

(2) Memorial from Tso Tsung-t’ang, re- 
porting the facts elicited at the trial of a 
certain weiyuan, who had made away with 
funds entrusted to him for the purchase of 
grain, and the sentence passed upon him. 
This officer, Su Chao-yuan by name, was 
an expectant Commander-in-chief in charge 
of a grain forwarding office. The office 
was abolished, but he systematically 
postponed the settlement of the consign- 
ments he had in hand, and did not returu 
to his regiment or render a statement of 
accounts. Orders were eventually issued 
by the memorialist fur him to be brought 
under arrest to Suchow and subjected to 
a rigorous examination, while application 
was made to His Majesty for permission to 
cashier him that he might be placed on his 
trial for embezzlement. ‘Fhe necessary 
sanction having been obtained, and the 
fact of his embezzlements substantiated, 
steps were taken to recover the amount for 
which he was in default. At the end of 
twelve months, hosvever, he had only 
given up some Tis. 500, and he was 
then imprisoned pending payment of the 
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balance, while the Prefect of Lanchow was 
instructed to seize his house and belong- 
ings. The sale of these realised Tis. 1,100, 
and in spite of the most severe -pressure 
not a stiver more could be extracted from 
him. During the eighteen months or 
so that the defaulter was in charge of the 
department above referred to, more than 
Tis. 463,000 passed through his hands, and 
oyt of this amount grain to the value of 
Ms. 19,000 odd, reported to have been sent 
to Barkul, has never reached its destination. 
He has further been guilty of charging 
rates for porterage, etc. , in his accounts that 
were considerably in excess of what he paid, 
whereby he is estimated to have embezzled 
some Tis. 5,00; he has failed to account 
for a fine of Tis. 500 which he deducted 
for delay in fulfilment uf a contract for 
delivery, not to mention presents that he 
was known to have received, and has levied 
discount on issues of grain, making a total 
of over Tls. 7,000, exclusive of the 260,000 
catties of grain that never reached its 
destination, valued at over Tis. 19,000. 
Out of this large sum he can only pay 
Tis. 1,700, or less than ten per cent, and 
as his conduct in this matter, knowing, 
as he did, the absolute and urgent need 
of supplies at the places to which he was 
ordered to send them, was particularly 
reprehensible, he did not deserve to be 
treated as an ordinary defaulter, and has 
been dealt with by martial law and decapit- 
ated. Five officers were responsible for 
the non-delivery of the consignments of 
grain referred to above. One was killed 
by robbers; another cut his throat at 
Kalgan. Two others are in custody, and 
will be dealt with as soon as the tifth has 
been captured. 

(3) T’an Chung-lin, Governor of Ché- 
kiang, reports that he has paid a visit of 
inspection to Cha P’u in company with the 
Deputy Lieutenant-General Shil Lu, the 
result of their inspection being embodied 
in a separate memorial. At the conclusion 
of the inspection he went to Huang-tao 
Kuan, and embarked on a steamer for a 


cruise, returning to Hangchow by way of | 


Ningpo and Shao-hing. 

May 3rd.—(1) Memorial from Li Hung- 
chang representing that there is an ex- 
cessive number of expectants of office in 
Chihli, causinga block in the promotion lists, 
and praying that for the present no more 
expectants may be sent forward. Since 
the commencement of military operations 
in the Empire, there has been a ceaseless 
flow of expectants of office to the province, 
who have obtained their nominations either 
by recommendation for service or by pur- 
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chase, as the case might be, with the result 
that the number of expectants far exceeds 
the vacancies they are entitled to fill, 
causing a dead-lock for many years past. 
When the abolition of the purchase system 
was announced last year, there was a rush 
of purchasers previous to the date of the 
abolition taking effect, so increasing the 
number of expectants in Chihli that there 
are now more than 40 officers on the list of 
expectant Taotais and Prefects ; over 200 on 
the list of Department and District Magis- 
trates ; more than 90 expectants of posts in 
connection with river works ; and upwards 
of 800 expectants of minor posts, many of 
whom can never expect to obtain prefer- 
ment and few even to obtain temporary 
employment. The result is that they are 
reduced to a condition of extreme distress, 
and if steps are not taken to effect some 
sort of a compromise, hopeless stagnation 
must ensue. The people must of a certainty 
suffer from an excess of officials, many of 
whom have sunk large sums in the purchase 
of rank with a view to securing a profitable 
investment, and are not likely therefore 
to have popular interests entirely at heart. 
Mere weeding out of the worthless ones 
will not remedy a condition of things, the 
radical defects of which lie deeper down. 
The abolition of purchase was a measure 
that has called forth much admiration, but 
a tide of expectants who have purchased 
rank or secured recommendations previous 
to the cessation of the system must still 
continue to come forward, and it is de- 
cidedly not to the interests of the people 
that so poor a province should be over- 
stocked with [needy] expectants. The 
memorialist would therefore suggest that no 
more ofticials of this class be sent forward 
for three years to come. At the end of that 
time he will again address His Majesty as 
to the propriety or the reverse of resuming 
the practice.—Rescript : Let the Board of 
Civil Office take note. 

(2) Memorial from Ch’ung Chih, Deputy 
Lieutenant-General in Kansu. In the 
month of May last year, the wife of a 
certain cavalry soldier, who was renowned 
for her disorderly behaviour and disregard 
of marital authority and exhortation, 
struck her husband and used strong 
language towards him. Her husband, Hai 
Ch’éng by name, complained of her conduct 
to the head of his corps, who reported the 
matter to memorialist. The memorialist 
sent for Hai Ch’éng, and asked him why his 
wife had struck him and cursed him. He 
replied that she was a disreputable woman 
by common repute, and would not amend 
her ways in spite of repeated admonition. 
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On the occasion in question, they were 
wrangling and fighting about the picking of 
some elm seeds when his wife hit him over 
the head with an earthen pot and cut it 
open. The memorialist inspected the man’s 
head, and saw that it had been cut open, 
and on the recommendation of the officer 
in command, who said it was the custom to 
lock up refractory wives, he ordered the 
woman to be locked up, with a view to 
preventing similar disturbances in future. 
In February last, she fell seriously ill in 
prison, and for two days ate nothing at all, 
after which she died. Her husband gave 
the usual bond declaring himself satisfied 
as to the cause of death, and an inspection 
of the body showing no marks of violence 
or ill-usage, her husband was told to 
take the body home and give it burial. 
On the same evening the memorialist 
was informed that the woman had been 
buried alive, and her brother beaten. 
Greatly astonished at such an announce- 
ment, he at once sent for Hai Ch’éng, his 
colonel, and his captain. The Oolonel 
prevaricated extremely, and finally told a 
roundabout story of Hai-chéng’s wife hav- 
ing died and come to life again, The 
testimony of the others was also most 
vague and contradictory, but the upshot 
of it was that the woman’s daughter, who 
was crying over the coffin, had heard a 
sound proceeding from within and that 
was how they knew she was alive. The 
memorialist then sent an officer to the 
place where the coffin was deposited out- 
side the western gate, and upon taking 
the body out it was found that the 
woman actually was alive. She was 
taken to her home and ordered to be 
taken care of. The husband was again 
sent for as well as the colonel, captain, 
and others, from whom the following story 
was eventually elicited. Hai Ch’éng’s 
wife, who had been very ill, ate nothing 
for two days, and seemed to all appearance 
dead, for there was no movement in her 
body, which was icy cold. When the body 
was carried home, it was deposited there 
for a considerable time while the final 
preparations were in progress, when it was 
suddenly discovered that she was breathing, 
while the region of her heart became 
warm, her pulse commenced to beat, and 
the body moved. The matter was at once 
reported to the head of the family, who 
went to see for himself, and then informed 
the captain of the company, who said 
it was impossible for a dead person 
to come to life again, and refused to 
credit the maiter or take any notice of 
it, in spite of repeated entreaties to do so. 
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The colonel was then appealed to, and told 
that the woman had come to life again. 
** A dead person come to life again? This 
is news” he saidangrily. ‘‘ I have already 
reported the woman’s death, and I can't 
report her alive again.” He added, ‘‘alive 
or dead, you'll have to bury her.” Her 
brother protested and offered continued 
opposition, but his protests were dis- 
regarded and the body was placed in the 
coffin, while the colonel, angry at his con- 
tumacy, ordered him to be beaten and shut 
up. The captain then went to Hai Ch’éng’s 
house and ordered him to proceed with 
the funeral, directing him personally to 
go and dig a grave outside the walls, and 
forbidding him to remain in the house. 
In due course the body was curried out of 
the town, and on arrival at the western 
gate, cries were heard tc come from inside 
the coffin and the bearers then put it down, 
where it remained until the memorialist’s 
agent went and opened it. . The jollcwing 
penalties are suggested. The colonel an 
captain’s dismissal, and degradation for a _ 
minor officer who was toa contain extent 
responsible for allowing the funeral to 
proceed.—Sanctioned by Rescript. 

May 4th.—(1) Postscript memorial from 
Li Hung-chang. The disasters from flood 
and drought by which the province of 
Chihli has been visited at one time and 
another having convinced the memorialist 
of the necessity of adopting measures to 
meet such calamities when they occur, 
he directed the Financial Oommissioner 
to draw up a scheme for the promotion of 
contributions towards a fund for the pur- 
chase of stores of grain, and to issue 
printed copies of these rules to all Depart- 
ment and District Magistrates throughout 
the province. Ting Shou-ch’ang, now 
promoted, but recently Taotai at Tientsin, 
and the Magistrate of Tientsin, with a nota- 
ble called Li Shih-chén came forward in 
response to this call with a subscription 
of Tls. 5,000, which was supplemented 
by Tis. 1,000 more, the gift of gentry 
and several anonymous donors. There 
being exeeptional facilities for the purchase 
of grain in the prefecture of Tientsin in the 
event of a drought occurring, it was thought 
better to put the money out at interest, 
that it might accumulate year by year, 
instead of actually buying grain with it, 
and this was accordingly done. The officer 
in charge of the relief agency organised 
also a subscription amongst the sea-going 
junks that frequent the port, inviting 
them to contribute rice or other com- 
modities, a scale of relative money equi- 
valents being laid duwn. The amounts 





thus obtained were trivial enouzh, but the 
numbers that contributed swelled the 
total, so thatefrom the opening until the 
closing of the river last year over Ts. 6,100 
were raised in this manner and added 
to the fund referred to above. Some 
Tls. 4,000 of this amount was speut in the 
purchase of wadded garments and grain 
for the relief of the victims of the floods, 
but other contributions have again swelled 
the balance until the fund is now repre- 
sented by a total of Tls. 16,000, which 
has been put out to interest at four- 
fifths per cent. per month. The receipts 
that may hereafter come in will con- 
tinue to be put out at interest, and 
every winter thirty per cent. of the funds 
in haud will be expended iu the relief of 
the poor, the remainder being kept in hand 
as a provision against years of dearth ; but 
even when il becomes necessary tu devote 
the capital to mvet failures of harvest, not 
more than 30 or 40 per cent. of the whole 
amount is to bd employed, thata permanent 
fund may be haintained. The arrangements 
fur its appitcation, etc., will be placed in 
the hands of gentry, who will take the 
duty in turns, holding office for the space 
of one year.—Rescript: Let the Board 
cuncerned take note. 

May 5th.—(1) P’an Ting-hsin, former 
Governor of Yiinnan, is directed to proceed 
to Chihliand place himself under the urders 
of Li Hung-chang. 

(2) A decree directing the Governor- 
General of the Two Kuang Provinces to 
cause search to be made for one Hsii Hou- 
ju, an ex-expectant Taotai in Kiangsu, who 
was cashiered and sent to his native place 
in Anhui to be placed under strict official 
surveillance. He is reported to have con- 
ducted himself there in a disreputable 
manner, and a complaint having been laid 
against him in the local court, he absconded 
on the pretext uf going off on a commercial 
expedition. Upon apprehension, he will 
be sent under arrest to the Governor of 
Anhui, who will deal with him in the most 
rigorous manuer. 

(3) The Governor of Shantung requests 
that the Magistrate of ‘T'sé Hsien may be 
deprived of his button and allowed a limit 
of one month within which to effect the 
arrest of certain burglars who have com- 
mitted a daring robbery upon a silver- 
smith’s shop in the district towu.—Granted 
by Rescript. 

(4) The Governor of Kuan :si reports the 
receipt of a letter from the King of Annam 
to the effect that the 7th year of Kuang Sit 
being the time for the despatch vf the 
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periodical mission of tribute to Peking, he 
beys to be informed upon what day and in 
what month he will be at liberty to send 
his minister across the frontier. The 
memorialist would observe that, according 
tu law, the King of Aunam should send a 
tribute mission to Peking once every four 
years, and the period for the despatch of this 
mission having now arrived, and the King 
in question having requested instructions 
in the matter, it becomes the duty of the 
memorialist to lay his application before 
His Majesty, whose commands are solicited. 
Should a decree be vouchsafed sanctioning 
the despatch of the mission, it is requested 
that instructions may be given as to the 
date next year upon which the minister 
shall be directed to reach the capital, in 
order that calculation may be made as to 
the time the journey will take, and the 
date at which the frontier should be crossed 
may be determined, when the King will be 
communicated with and direc'ed to take 
action accordingly. A copy of the Kiny’s 
letter is appended to the memorial.— 
Rescript : Let the law be consulted as to 
the date at which the frontier should be 
crossed, and let the King be directed to 
take measures accordingly. 

(5) Chin Shun, Military Governor of Ili, 
submits a return of military receipts and 
expenditure for the year ending with the 
close of the 5th moon of the 4th year of 
Kuang Si (1879.) The following figures 
are given :— 






Tls. 

Balance on previous returns......... 25,327 

Grant from the Board ...............630,000 

5 yy Kiangsi ......ccceeeeeeeee 10,000 
Refund of loan to U‘iasut’ai and 

K’obdo .....seecseneeees aieseteadéavens 2,020 
Total receipts (with fractional 

parts of a tael) ......... Tls. 667,349 





Of the above, grants have been 
made to the Commandants of 
Kurkarausu and the Generals of 
the Lli and Kurkarausu divisions 





to the amount Of ..........cceeeeeeeee 

To the army of Solun....... 

To the Cl’ahar Division 

To Jung Clviian, the Acting 
GOVELNOL co... cece eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 88,449 





This leaves the sum of Tls. 221,822 to be 
accounted for by the memorialist, who 
submits the following general return of 
expeuditure :— 





May 5—7.] 
Tis. 
Ou account of pay to officers and 
men... save aesasaieb es sbbaedsentaeoes 09,744 
Supplementary grant for transport, 
fodder, and other expenses ...... 47,566 





Total...Tls. 157,310 
Leaving a balance of Tis. 521,000 to be 
accounted for in the next returns. 

May 6th.—(1) A Decree. Tso Tsung- 
tang renews his recommendation of a cer- 
tain officer to a vacant prefecture, though 
objection has been taken to the appointment 
by the Board of Civil Office. Although, 
doubtless, his recommendation is mad» in 
the interest of the place in question, it has 
not hitherto been the custom to give vacan- 
cies of this description to officers of the 
particular class to which his nominee 
belongs. Surely, tuo, there must he suine 
otticer on the list of eligible expectants who 
is competent to fill the post. Let hi make 
another selection for the pust of sub-Prefect 
of Cl’in Chow. 

(2) A long memorial from the Governor 
of Honan detailing the method in which 
he proposes to attempt to carry out the 
Imperial decree issued some time since, 
forbidding the levy of irregular fees. 
He points out that the reduction fo 
the anti-extortion allowance, since the 
rebellion, has left the authorities with 
insufficient funds to carry on the work 
of their respective offices, and before any 
-of the fees to which exception is taken 
can be abolished it is necessary to consider 
what shall take their place. Having 
‘applied for the regulations under which the 
provinces of Kiangsi, Fulkien and Anhui 
are respectively worked, he finds that in 
Kiangsi there is a+ surplus on the land- 
tax that supplies a fund for the working 
‘expenses of the province; that in Anhui 
the necessary funds are drawn from the 
grain tax; and that in Fuhkien the Customs 
“is made to supply the want. Out of the 
107 Departments, Districts and sub-Pre- 
fectures in Honan, 53 only supply tribute 
grain, while the receipts from the newly 
established lekin and other tax-stations in 
' the west and svuth of the province, do not 
-amount to much, aid the whole of the 

sum that is cullected is absorbed by military 
requirements. Not having, therefore, the 
* same resources a8 the three provinces refer- 
“red to above, other expedients have to be 
: resorted to. The source from whence it is 
- proposed to derive the necessary funds to 
_ Supplement the working expeuses of the 
various offices and departinents is the grain 
commutation allowance, from which a per- 
' Ceulage of twenty per cent. wiil -e deducted. 
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The particular departments which are to 
be aided from this fund are then specified 
at considerable length.—Rescript : Noted. 

(3) The Tartar General a Ch’éng-tu Fu 
forwards his annual report, in accordance 
with regulation, on the condition of the 
horses for, the Manchu cavalry under his 
command. These are 400 in number, and 
after personal inspection he finds them all 
to be in good condition and up to their 
work. f 

May 7th.—(1) Memorial from Ts’én Yii- 
ying, Governor of Kueichow, reporting the 
abolition of various chi or special depart- 
ments connected with the levy of irregular 
troops, sale of office, etc., ete. This report 
is forwarded in answer to an Imperial 
decree ordering special attention to be paid 
to frontier defence, and economy to be 
exercised in various channels of expendi- 
ture. The military distribution of the 
province has already been undertaken by 
the memorialist, who has submitted his 
scheme to His Majesty, and now awaits the 
decision of the Board. The various towns 
and military stations will be garrisoned as 
heretofore, with their full complement 
of men. With regard to the abolition 
of special offices or departments, the 
memorialist would observe that previous 
to the cessation of the purchase system, 
these offices were necessarily many in 
number, and excessive expenditure in 
connection with them was an unavoidable 
contingency. On the abolition of purchase, 
the majority of them were withdrawn, and 
on the succession of the memorialist to the 
Governorship, he set to work to effect 
further economies, and abolished all that 
could be dispensed with, reducing the 
expenditure of the remaining offices as 
much as it was possible todo. Such estab- 
lishinents as the tithing office, the office 
for the discovery of loyal and public-spirited 
individuals, the office for the scrutiny of 
tenure of land and the like have now been 
absorbed by the Central Office of Reorgani- 
sation, while the office for the revision of 
topographical records and others of a 
similar nature have long since been with- 
drawn. There remain now only the re- 
organisation departinents, the lekin offices, 
the ottices for the compilation of returns of 
expenditure in connection with education (?) 
and the transport offices. The officials 
employed in these various departments 
number only a hundred odd, and the 
annual exvenditure of the whole of them, 
inclusive of wayes and all expenses, amounts 
altogether to Tis. 36,000 odd. ‘he reduc- 
tions effected have placed the establishments 
on their luwest ‘pussible fouting consistent 


with efficiency, and no further diminutions 
are possible. Previous to the adoption of 
the economies suggested by the memorialist, 
the annual expenditure of the province 
under this heading exceeded Ts. 3,000,000, 
and the lowest exponditure, as can be seen 
from the returns furnished to the Buard, 
was over T'ls. 2,800,000. At the close of 
last year, the reductions effected by the 
memorialist lowered the expenditure to Tls. 
1,800,000, and as reported by him, at the 
close of three years, when the labours of 
the Reorganisation Office were concluded, 
further economies could be effected. This 
represents the present condition of the 
province in the matter of expenditure under 
the heading of special departments, and 
His Majesty may rest assured that no 
unnecessary expenditure is now entered 
upon.—Rescript : Let the Board concerned 
take note. 

May 8th. —(Abstracts of memorials.) 
Yi K’uan, Acting Governor-General of the 
Two Kuang Provinces, forwards the deposi- 
tion of Yang Yii-k’o, Brigade General at 
Kao-chow (against whom a charge of 
murder was brought by a literary graduate 
of Yiinnan. See Gazette of 1879. 

(1) A decree. The Court of Oensors 
memorialise that Ch’in Min-kuang, a pro- 
vincial graduate and others have presented 
a petition to the effect that Lin Wén-ming, 
a Colonel, who was living at his home in 
T’aiwan, was murdered, and that his mother 
Lin Tai shih had repeatedly appealed to 
the capital for redress, but the case had 
been pending for so long that the Oourt 
of Censors were svlicited to beg His Majesty 
to have the case brought to Peking and 
the true facts exposed. We have repeatedly 
issued decrees calling upon the Governor- 
General and Governor concerned to con- 
clude this case with all promptitude, and 
eventually Ho Ching laid the circumstances 
before Us. We then directed him to fix a 
limit of time within which he must insist 
on the arrest of Lin Wan-té and the others, 
and their production in court when the 
hearing came on. We have not yet received 
his repurt as to the capture or otherwise 
of the criminals now at large. We repeat 
Our instructions to Ho Ching to give posi- 
tive orders for the arrest of these individ- 
uals within a given time, and to have the 
case settled without fur‘her delay. There 
is no occasiun to entertain the application 
of the provincial graduate and those with 
him, that the case shall be removed to 
Peking. 

(2) A decree. We recently directed Li 
Han-chany to convey a decree to Chang 
K’ai-sung, formerly Governor-General of 
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Ytin Kuei, summoning him to Peking. 
Li Han-chang now reports that Chan: 
K’ai-sung has already started for the 
capital. On his arrival, let him be handed 
to the Board of Civil Office, who will 
present him to Us, when he will await Our 
summons to an audience. 

(3) Ts’én Yii-ying, Governor of Kuei- 
chow, reports the suicide ot an expectant 
District Magistrate, whose poverty s0 
weighed upon his mind that he poisoned 
himself. The officer in question, who had 
commenced as a volunteer soldier, had been 
promoted to his present rank for repeated 
services in the field, and the fact of the 
dead-luck in the matter of promotion, with 
the impossibility of obtaining even tempor- 
ary employment, owing to the number 
of expectants on the list, was a constant 
source of trouble and grief to him. Accord- 
ing to his servant, who was sent for, 
he took poison during the night, and on 
the following morning having failed to 
answer repeated calls from outside the 
door, which was locked, it was forced open, 
and his master was found to be lying dead 
on his bed. He had left a testamentary 
letter in his own handwriting, saying that 
he had been driven to destroy himself 
because of his poverty and the impossibility 
of finding the necessary means of life.— 
Rescript : It is noted. 


May 9th.—(1) Tung Tsd fijyee is 
appointed Prefect of Yung-p’ing Fu in 
Chihli. a. 

(2) The Governor of Hanan submits the 
usual half-yearly return of appeal cases. 
During the six months ended with the 
close of the 6th year of Kuang Sii, sixteen 
appeal cases were heard and disposed of, 
leaving a balance of thirty still unheard, to 
which must now be added twenty-three 
fresh cases, making a total of fifty-three 
still to be disposed of. The hearing of 
these has been delayed in consequence of 
the absence of necessary or important 
witnesses, for whose production an extension 
the usual limit of time has been applied 
or. 

(3) Fu Chén-pang, late Commander-in- 
chief of Chihli, who has recently been 
transferred to a similar command in Hupeh, 
reports his convalescence, and his proposed 
return to duty at the expiration of the 
two months’ congé that was granted him. 

(4) Ting Pao-chén reports that it is his 
intention to start on his tour of military 
inspection at Ch’ung Ch’ing and other places 
in the north of Szechuen in the month of 
March. He obtained permission from His 
Majesty tu postpone this duty, which 
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should have been fulfilled last autumn, in 
consequence of press of work connected 
_with the military examinaticn for the 
degree of provincial graduate, and other 
" important matters. 
May 10th.—(1) A decree in reply to a 
memorial from Tso Tsung-t’ang, requesting 
; the temporary appointment as Major of 
, Chung Pen-ch’i.—Let the matter be handed 
. tu the Board of War for consideration. 


. _ (2) A decree in reply to a memorial from 

Chiu Shun, who suggests that posthumous 
_ honours be conferred upon the deceased 
. Commander-in-chief Sung Chan-kwei, and 

others. — Let the proper Board confer 

honours in accordance with the merits of 
the deceased. 
. (83) A decree acknowledging receipt of 
: Yii K’uan’s memorial reporting the death 
: by suicide of Wang MHaia-ling, District 
| Magistrate of Chén-p’ing Hsien. 
| (4) A decree in answer to a memorial 
¢ from I Jung, forwarding a request from the 
‘ official writer, Ch’ung Lu, that he might be 
permitted temporarily to retain his post as 
| head of the Office of Seals at Urga.—Let 
: Ch’ung Lu temporarily remain in office, 
: and let the Mongolian Superintendency 
: order Ting Fu and Yii Tai to proceed to 
: Urga (to take over the duties in question). 
- (5) A decree appointing P’éng Shih- 
ch’ang and Liu Tséng to be severally Censors 
of the western and northern departments 
of the capital. 

(6) Tséng Kwo-ch’iian, Governor of 
_ Shansi, solicits extension of leave and per- 
’ mission to vacate his post, his old wounds 
‘having broken out afresh, and his symp- 
‘ toms having increased in severity. 

In the 9th moon of last year the 
memorialist applied for, and was granted, 
_ one month’s leave to recruit his failing 
*-health, and at the expiry of his leave, he 
* made an effort and returned to his duties. 
- His second son. a second Secretary at the 
* Board of Revenue, hearing of his illness, 
_ obtained leave from his superiors, and pro- 
* ceeded to Shansi with a physician from 
! Peking. For several months the remedies 
, tried by this physician were fruitless, till 
* at last, in the hope of a speedy cure, severe 

remedies were tried, and the memorialist 
| whilst still under their influence, caught a 
' violent cold, and found himself scarcely able 
* to walk. The memorialist had almost com- 
~ pleted his term of office, and hoped shortly 
‘to obtain an audience of His Majesty. 
’ Further, on account of the famine, 
‘the military inspection and examina- 
* tions were postponed until the present 
; Spring. Unexpectedly the memorialist’s 
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symptoms became daily more alarming ; he 
was burning with fever, eating and sleeping 
were alike impussible, his hair and beard 
became white, and his bones protruded like 
sticks. The slightest mental effurt was 
attended with yiddiness, and he had no 
power in his liinbs, in addition to which the 
climate of the north-west does not agree 
with him, and for the last three years 
he has been suffering from a disordered 
stomach. At the commencement of the 
spring, although it was, painful to him, he 
could mount the steps of his house with the 
aid of men supporting him, but later on he 
had no comfort either sitting or lying ; 
when supporting himself at the table to 
read, he was unable to finish the document 
he was engaged in, aud was under a con- 
stant fear of committing some blunder in 
his duties. The physicians said that his 
illness was attributable to his old wounds, 
to loss of blood, and the quantity of salt- 
petre and sulphur which had poisoned his 
blood and veins. His present illness was 
owing to the breaking-out afresh of old 
wounds, and neither surgery nor medicine 
would cure him. Unless he took entire 
rest from his official duties, his illness would 
gradually become more serious, and if he 
did not take immmediate precautions, his 
veins would become contracted. On hearing 
this, the memorialist was filled with alarm 
and grief and knew not what to do. He 
reflected that although sick, he was not old, 
how could he then willingly withdraw from 
the transaction of business? Unfortunately, 
Shanai lies in the midst of the hills, and 
there are but few there who are skilled in 
medicine. When his old sickness seized 
him, and became daily more severe, so that 
his time was thrown away and still no cure 
was affected, he felt that he was useless, 
and incapable of serving His Majesty. 
Fortunately, the plans for the reorganisa- 
tion of the province show some prospect of 
completion; the Provincial Judge and 
Treasurer are both men of ability, who treat 
the people as though they were of their 
own family ; the seasons have been favour- 
able, the crops are abundant and everything 
looks promising. The memorialist hopes 
therefore that His Majesty will give a 
favourable consideration to his request, and 
allow him to vacate his post at the end of 
the spring or the commencement of sum- 
mer. He can then repair to some place 
where skilled medical advice is to be 
obtained, and spend half a year in the care 
of his health, after which he hopes that he 


‘will be sufficiently recovered to return at 


once to Peking to report himself and 
humbly bey for further employment. 
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While Their Majesties shew such benevol- 
ence in thinking of those officials, military 
and civil, who having retired to their 
homes, are ayain called upon to hold oftice, 
the memorialist could not venture in the 
smallest degree to seek his own ease and 
comfort. Besides having been more than 
ten years in military service, fearing no 
hardships, having re-conquered more than 
one hundred towns and laboured without 
ceasing, the memorialist has now received 
high office and rank, and he cannot but 
repay this great kindness even with his 
last breath. But, now that his wounds 
have broken out afresh, aud his sickness 
has become incurable, he can only report 
his case in detail¢to the Throne, and beg 
that he may be granted an extension of 
leave and permission to vacate his post. 
He will then select some place where he 
can occupy himself in the care of his 
health, and seek a new lease of life 
which he will devote to the Imperial 
service. He requests that an officer may 
be appointed without delay to act as 
Governor in his place. (For decree see 
Gazette of 22nd April.) 

(7) Li Ho-nien, Director-General of the 
Yellow River, suggests that honorary 
distinction be conferred upon Mu T’é-pu, 
Intendant of Grain Transport, for his 
services in connection with the transport 
of grain last year.—Rescript : Noted. 

(8) Postscript memorial from Tséng Kwo- 
ch’iian recommending the removal from office 
of Cho Hsi-l’ai, Prefect of Tsé-chow Fu, 

‘ who is incapacitated by age and ill-health, 
for the proper performance of his duties, 
and suggesting the expectant Prefect 
Ch’ang P’éng-yu as a suitable person to fill 
the post.—Rescript : Noted. 

(9) Memorial from Ming An, Tartar 
General of Kirin, and Yii Liang, Lieut- 
enant-General, forwarding a request from 
Pén Ch’ien, Deputy Lieutenant-General of 
Petuné, for permission to resign his post 
on account of ill-health. 
22ud April.) 

May 11th.—(1) Shih T’ai, Censor of the 
Kuantung Circuit, and Supervisor of the 
Imperial Household, with his colleagnes, 
memorialises reporting the emptiness of the 
treasury in the department of the Imperial 
household, the receipts being insufficient to 
meet the issue. He states that in former 
years thuse who came to receive money 
from the treasury were paid the full amount 
of their claims, but that now it is customary 
to hand over a portion only of the sum 
applied for, and to give a promissory note 
for the balance. Under this systein the debts 


(See Guzette of | 








alarming extent. The deficiency of funds 
arises from the fact that the receipts from 
various sources have not been paid in at 
the usual time, in addition to which the 
moneys, which in former years were 
deposited each quarter by the Board of 
Revenue, are now no longer deposited. 
The memorialists suggest, as a remedy, 
that the funds derived from the purchase 
of rank by the members of the Household 
Division of the three Superior Banners, 
now collected by the Board of Revenue, 
shall in future be received by the 
Treasury of the Imperial Household. 
This would in some measure supply the 
deficiency of funds, and would make no 
material difference to those of the Buard of 
Revenue. Should the Imperial consent be 
obtained to this scheme, the memorialist 
will, in conjunction with the Board of 
Revenue, draw up regulations for carrying 
it into effect. (For decree dismissing these 
officers for this recommendation see Gazette 
of 26th April.) 

(2) Tso Tsung-t’ang suggests that the 
post of Imperial agent at Hsi Ning, of 
which the proper incumbent has been 
called to Peking for audience, shall be 
temporarily filled by Li Shén, now In- 
tendant of Circuit of the Yén, Yii, Sui, 
Circuit. 

(3) Memorial from Tséng Kuo-ch’iian 
requesting that An Yi, sub-Prefect at Tse- 
Chou-fu, may be appointed sub-Prefect at 
T’ai Yiien-fu, that post being now vacant 
by the death of its former incumbent. — 
Rescript: Let the Board of Civil Office 
consider and report. 

(4) Tu Tsung-ying, Governor of Honan, 
reports his intention of proceeding on a 
tour of insp»ction of the Military Camps 
in the Northern and Western Districts. 
He will, leave the provincial capital on 
the 10th of the 3rd moon.—Rescript : 
Noted. 

(5) Féng Yii-cl’i, newly appointed Gov- 
ernor of Shéusi, reports having taken over 
the seals of office on the 18th day of the 
2nd moon.—Reseript : Noted. 

(6) Féng Yii-ch’i, in a postscript memo- 
rial, reports the return of the Acti-g 
Governor Wang Ssi-yi, to his former post 
of Provincial Treasurer. He further reports 
that Pien Pao-chiian and Shén Ying-k’uei 
return thanks for their promotion severally 
to the posts of Provincial Treasurer in 
Kiangsi, and Judicial Commissioner iu 
Shénsi and that they request the honour 
of an audience of his Majesty.—Rescript 
noted. 

May 12th.—(1) A decree. Ming Ch'ing, 


of the establishmennt are increasing t» an | who formerly held the post of Mungolian 
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LLieutenant-General of the Bordered Yellow 


Banner, & man of more than eighty years 
of age and of great skill and experience, in 
the reign of Tao Kuang served a compaign 
in Kashgar, after which he was appointed 
officer of the Guards with the right of 
entrée to the Imperial presence. He sub- 
sequently took part in the campaigns 
in Taiwan, Shantung, Honan, Anhui, 
Kiangsu, Chékiang, Chihli, and other pro- 
vinces, in all of which he distinguished 
himself greatly, and received marks of 
Imperial favour during several reigns. 
He was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
General, and placed in command of the 
*¢ Peking Field Force” and of other troops, 
the duties of which posts he performed 
with the most unremitting zeal and fidelity. 
Some time since he was permitted to vacate 
his post on account of ill health, being at 
the same time honoured with a present of 
ginseng, and granted full pay and rations, 


that he might devote himself to the 


cure of his complaint, and live to be a 
recipient of further Imperial bounty. We 
now hear that he has suddenly passed 
away, and our grief is most profound. 
As a further mark of Imperial favour, 
let him be provided with a pall embroi- 
dered with the Sacred Canon of To Lo, 
let the Duke Tsai Lien (Fu Kwo-kung), 
with 10 officers of the guard, attend his 
funeral and pour out the libations of wine, 
and further, let one thousand taels be 
issued from the Treasury of the Privy 
Purse for the expenses of his funeral. The 
posthumous honours accorded by law to 
those holding the rank of Lieutenant- 
General are to be conferred upon him, he 
is to be absolved from all faults he may 
have committed in his official capacity, and 
the proper office will consider what pos- 
thumous honours are due to him in accord- 
ance with the law, and report to the 
Throne. Let his son Ai-lung, an officer 
of the guards of the 2nd grade, at the 
Ch’ien-ch’ing gate be made an officer of the 
guards of the first grade, and let his 
grandsons Ch’éng-té and Ch’éng-shou be 
‘brought into the Imperial presence by the 
chiefs of their banner, that it may be seen 
how highly We value an old and faithful 
servant. 

(2) A decree conferring the following 
appointments. T’ang Shu-nan to be Su- 
pervising Censor of the Board of Works, 
Modo Kéng Ngo to be Censor of the Shan- 
tung Circuit, and Jun Hui to be Censor of 
the Kiang Nan Circuit. 

(3) Ma Shéng, Brigadier General at Tai- 
t’ung in Shansi, reports upon his inspection 
of the troops under his command. 
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(4) Wu Yiian-ping, Governor of Kiangsu, 
recommends Kuei Sung-ch’ing for the post 
of Acting Intendant of Circuit of Huai 
Yang.—Rescript: Noted. 

(5) Memorial from Ming Ch’ing. Mongo- 
lian Lieutenant General of the Yellow 


_Bordered Banner, requesting permission to 


vacate his post on account of ill health. 
(The decree granting this request appeared 
in the Gazette of 22nd April. In this days 
Gazette will be found a decree announcing 
his decease.) 

May 13th.—This day’s Gazette contains 
no documents of importance. 

(1) A long memorial from T’u Tsung- 
ying, Governor of Honan, detailing the 
reductions and amalgamations he has 
effected in the agencies for the enlistment 
of irregulars throughout the province. 

(2) A continuation of the foregoing 
memorial, reporting the Governor’s inten- 
tion to move certain corps up to the 
provincial capital, and to increase the 
cavalry by one regiment. 

(3) A memorial from Mu T’u-shan report- 
ing the transmission of Tls. 50,000 from 
the native Customs at Foochow to Peking 
for the use of the Imperial Household. 

(4) Wén K’uei, Superintendent of Imperial 
Manufactories at Hangchow, reports that 
he has completed and forwarded the follow- 
ing order to the capital :— 


Satin, silk and crépefor Imperial 
USC veeseeccescerceeseesees Rivevectes 
Satin and crépe for official use.. 
Satin and silk for palace use... 
Fine calico for do 
Sewing thread do. ees 
Silks and satins for the use o 
the Board ............sssese0ee0e,300 pieces, 


May 14th.—(1) Li Chao-t’ang, Super- 
intendent of the Arsenal at Foochow, reports 
his arrival at his post and the assumption 
of his official duties. On receipt of the 
Imperial decree at the close of last year 
conferring the appointment upon him of 
Superintendent of the Foochow Arsenal, he 
was so unwell that he applied from his home 
at which he was staying for two months 
congé to enable him to recruit. At the expiry 
of his leave, though his health was not 
re-established, he did not venture to delay 
his departure any longer, and accordingly 
started for his post. On arriyal at Pan-yii 
Hsien, (Canton), he inspected the vessels 
purchased by Liu K’un-yi, the late Gov- 
ernor-General, and took counsel with the 
Taotai, Chieh Yang, who was formerly 
Director of the Arsenal, obtaining some 
information from him on the subject of 
ship-building, etc. He reached Pagoda 


310 pieces. 
240 ,, 
740 ;, 


200 cattios. 


Anchorage on the 21st of the 2nd moon, 
when the Director forwarded him the wooden 
seal of office, and he performed the usual 
prostrations in front of the incense-table, 
preparatory to entering upon his official 
duties. He deplores his uselessness and 
ignorance on the subject of the foreign 
method of ship-building, but His Majesty 
having been graciously pleased to exalt 
him from a bed of sickness to this important 
post, he can only use his utmost endeavours 
to show his gratitude for the honour 
that has been done him. The Arsenal 
has now been in existence for more than 
ten years, and its working is already 
systematised, while he is fortunate in having 
the services of an able and conscientious 
Director who has already learnt his work. 
Some of the students who went abroad to 
study have completed their education and 
have returned, and are now competent to 
construct swift vessels on the newest 
models, While doing his best to secure 
efliciency and the most modern improve- 
ments in the vessels he constructs, he 
will endeavour to make strict economy a 
matter of special care. He begs to informs 
His Majesty that Ting Jih-ch’ang, the late 
Governor of Fuhkien, is in fair health, but 
his foot still troubles him, and it is with 
the utmost difficulty that he can walk or 
even stand upon it. He informed the 
memorialist that he was trying every 
remedy for it, and as soon as he was able to 
walk a little he should come forth from his 
retirement and endeavour to repay his 
gratitude to his sovereign with his services. 
—Rescript: It is noted. Let him devote 
himself with zeal and attention to the work 
of the Arsenal, making neatness combined 
with efficiency his positive end and aim. 

(2) Hung Hsii, Taotai of the Kuang, 
Yao, Chin, Nan, Circuit in Kiangsi, and 
Superintendent of Maritime Customs at 
Kiukiang, submits the following return of 
sums received from his predecessors, sub- 
stantive and acting. The memorialist 
entered upon the duties of his post on 
the 8th of the 2nd moon of the present 
year, and on returning thanks for his 
appointment when reporting this fact, he 
submitted a statement of the condition in 
which he found the native Customs. The 
Acting Superintendent, Wang Sung-ling by 
name, has now handed the memorialist a 
memorandum of the revenue collected by 
his predecessor and himself [that has not 
been accounted for in the last returns. ] 
Shén Pao-ching, now promoted, rendered 
an account of Tls. 7,424, plus Tls. 512 
“subsistence money” and _ scale allow- 
ance during the thirteen days he was 
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in charge ; and Wén Hui, the late Superin- 


-tendent, collected Tls. 68,678, plus sub- 


sistence money and scale allowance of 
Tls. 4,738 during the two months and ten 
days that he was in office. Wang Tao-l’ing, 
the Acting Superintendent from whom 
memorialist took over charge, collected 
during the six months and twenty-six days 
he was in charge, Tls. 128,546 plus ‘ scale 
allowance,” subsistence, etc., of Tls. 8,869, 
or a grand total of Tls. 204,644 duty, and 
subsistence money Tls. 14,120. Of this 
amount all but Tls. 9,740 of the regular 
duty have been remitted or expended, and 
all but Tls. 1,165 of the subsistence money. 
From this total further deductions have to 
be made on account of porterage and other 
items, leaving an actual balance to be 
handed over to the memorialist of Tis. 
18,454. This balance has been verified by 
reference to the books and found to be 
quite correct. 

May 15th.—(1) A memorial from Li Han- 
chang, Governor-General of the Hu-kuang 
provinces, submitting a report on the 
capacity of an expectant Taotai whose term 
of probation has expired. There is a 
standing order to the effect that when 
Taotais or Prefects are sent to a province 
on probation, the Governor-General and 
Governor of the province to which they are 
sent shall, at the expiration of one year 
from the date of their arrival, report on 
their respective capacities and recommend 
them for appointments to busy posts, or the 
reverse, as the case may be. Chang Pao- 
hsien, the Taotai on probation who is the 
subject of this report, is sixty years of age, 
and a native of Ch’iian-shu Hsien in the 
province of Anhui. He commenced his 
career as a salaried licentiate, and subse- 
quently obtained the degrees of chii jén 
and chin shih, when he was created a 
Magistrate by selection. In the third year of 
Hsien Féng, he obtained the appointment 
of Police Magistrate in Peking, and in the 
following year was appointed Magistrate of 
the Wu-si district in Kiangsu. He was 
presented at Court, and was then trans- 
ferred by Imperial decree to a district 
in Shansi. In the 5th year of Hsien Féng, 
he was joint examiner at the examination 
for the decree of provincial graduate, and 
at the close of that year went into mourning 
for his mother. His mourning expired in 
the 8th year of Hsien Féng, and he was 
then appointed to the province of Féng- 
tien to await selection there. After a 
year’s service in that province, he was com- 
mitted to the Board for the bestowal of the 
highest marks of distinction in considera- 
tion of his services in connection with 
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judicial work, and in the following year 
was appointed acting sub-Prefect of Ning- 
yiian Chow. In the Ist year of T’ung 
Chih he went into mourning for his father, 
and in consequence of his native place 
being invested by the rebels, obtained 
permission to go through his period of 
mourning at Chieh-chow in Shansi. A 
decree was then issued alluding in most 
flattering terms to his services, and the 
Governor of Shansi was instructed to keep 
him in mind and give him employment. 
In reply, the Governor reported very 
favourably of his honesty and energy, 
stating that he had been employed in the 
organisation of train-bands. Having pur- 
chased the grade of Prefect, he was sent 
to Kiangsu to be employed on special duty 
in that province, and in tho 4th year of 
T’ung Chih was appointed first acting 
Magistrate of Tan-yang, and afterwards 
acting Magistrate of the Wu _ district. 
Having done good service in connection 
with the transport of grain by sea, he 
was recommended by the then Governor- 
General, Li Hung-chang, for a Prefecture, 
and after having been employed in other 
capacities, visited Peking in the 11th year 
of T’ung Chih (1872), and, after presenta- 
tion at Court, was ordered to be retained 
in Kiangsu and presented with one of the 
first vacancies. In 1878 he purchased the 
grade of Taotai, and was transferred to 
Hupeh, where he has now completed his 
year of probation. The memorialist con- 
siders him competent to take charge of a 
post assigned to the category of fan, or 
busy.—Rescript : Let the Board of Civil 
Office take note. 

May 16th.—(1) A number of District 
Magistrates in Shantung, who have failed 


to wake good the amount of the balances | 


standing against them on giving over charge 
of their respective posts, are to be proceeded 
against with the utmost severity, and the 
amounts they owe recovered from them. 

(2) The following officers are called 
upon to vacate their posts and come to 
Peking that they may be presented at 
Court :—The Taotais of the K’ai, Kuei, 
Ch’én, Hsii circuit in Honan, and the Kao, 
Lien Circuit in Kuangtung; the Prefects of 
Pao-ch’ing Fu and Héng-chow Fu and 
Ch’én-chow Fu in Hunan, and the Prefect 
of Tsun-yi Fu in Kueichow. ; 

(3) Memorial from the Director-General 
of Grain Transport reporting that the fleet 
of grain junks have been hauled through 
all the sluices at Ch’ing-kiang P’u and 
started on their way northwards, having 
passed the last sluice on the 2nd of April, 
or twenty-three days earlier than they were 
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got through last year. The boats, 550 in 
all, were divided into ten squadrons, and 
carried a gross total of 125,100 piculs. 
The portion of the Canal known as the Su 
Yiin-ho, which they have to pass, contains 
numerous shoals, which it has hitherto 
been the custom to dredge as occasion 
demands. Above the Su-ch’ien section 
there are six sluices which are opened or 
shut as circumstances dictate. Officers 
have already been sent ahead, provided 
with funds, to see to the clearing of the 
stream from obstructions, etc., but as the 
fleet has passed up somewhat earlier than 
usual this season, the memorialist has sent 
up some more officers to assist in making 
ready for their approach. 

(4) The same officer applies, on behalf 
of the Grain Intendant of Chékiang, for a 
further extension of the usual period of 
delay allowed for the submission of the 
accounts and returns for the past year. 
These have been particularly complicated, 
owing to the remission of taxes in some 
places, and the necessity of drawing careful 
distinctions between different classes of 
land, etc.—Granted by Rescript. 

(5) Li Hung-chang reports that the period 
of the freshet known as the ling hsiin has 
passed on the Yung-ting Rivers without 
mishap. Previous to the time at which 
this freshet generally comes down, ofticers 
and soldiers were posted along the banks to 
be in readiness to prevent accidents, and 
the Intendant of River Works now reports 
that the freshets came down somewhat earlier 
than usual this year. In the beginning of 
March, the ice began to break up, and the 
water rose daily, until it had reached to a 
height of from eight to thirteen feet above 
the ordinary level, with a current of vary- 
ing velocity. Precautions were taken to 
strengthen all the weak points, numbers of 
soldiers being employed in filling bags with 
sand and ramming them down where it was 
necessary, with the result that no mishap 
occurred. The freshet lasted a month, by 
which time the ice had all disappeared and 
the water had returned to its ordinary level. 

The remainder of this day’s Gazette is 
occupied by an uninteresting account, from 
the Governor-General of the Hu Kuang 
provinces, of the capture of two men who 
had been guilty of stealing plough oxen 
from a farmer as he was driving the beasts 
home from market, and wounding him 
when he attempted to resist their action. 
They have been sentenced to decapitation 
with exposure of the head. 

May 17th.—(1) The following appoint- 
ments are announced :—Prefect of Ch’ii- 
ching Fu, Yiinnan, Yeh T’ing-chieh 





BE FEAR; Taotai of the K’ai, Kuei, 


Ch’én, Hsii Circuit in Honan, Ni Wén-wei. 


Pi BCE: Taotai of the Kao Lien Circuit 


Kuangtung, Ying Ch’ien RAR; Prefect 
of Heng-chou Fu, Hunan, Liu Yeh p-pee 
- Prefect of Ch’én-chow Fu, Wén Huan. 
ARS; Prefect of Tsun-yi Fu, Kueichow, 


Hsii Shang-hua 4 Ee. 


(2) Memorial from Ting Pao-chéng, Act- 
ing Governor-General of Szechuen, in reply 
to the decree issued at the instance of the 
High Committee of Princes and Ministers 
on the 6th March, ordering the provincial 
Governments to consider ways and means 
for raising funds for military expenditure, 
and the exercise of economy in the 
channels of expenditure. Ou receipt of this 
decree the memorialist, whose natural duty 
and that of those associated with him is to 
exercise strict economy, particularly at a 
time like the present, referred the question 
at once to the Superintendents of the 
departments charged with the organisation 
of funds for military purposes, and the audit 
and return of accounts respectively. These 
officers now report that, since the military 
operations carried onin Szechuen in the 10th 
year of Hsien Féng, irregulars were enlisted 
on repeated occasions, and though the 
numbers of these irregulars were constantly 
being reduced, additions were also fre- 
quently made, the enlistments in fact 
being in excess of the reductions. So much 
so that in the years 1868 and 1869 there 
were more than 60,000 irregulars in the 
employ of the Government of Szechuen, 
the maintenance of whom cost upwards of 
three millions taels per annum. Their 
numbers were reduced by Wu T’ang, the 
late Governor-General, so that in 1877 the 
force amounted to some 15,000 men, for 
whose maintenance an annual expenditure 
of several hundred thousand taels was 
necessary. Funds were so scarce, however, 
that ‘it was impossible to meet this 
call with any regularity. On the succes- 
sion of the memorialist to the post of 
Governor-General, he was fully alive to the 
poverty of the province, and the disastrous 
effect [of over-taxation] on the people. 
But a province embracing so wide an area 
as Szechuen, bordering, moreover, on the 
region occupied by the savage aborigines 
and joining the provinces Kueichow and 
Yiinnan on the south-east with a frontier 
line of several thousand li, rendered the 
further reduction of the irregular troops, 
the number of whom, was, in any case 
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insufficient for the defence of the province, 
quite out of the question. This being the 
case, he set to work to discover in what 
the great wealth of the province consisted, 
[with a view to raising funds for their 
maintenance.] Tho result of these in- 
vestigations was the establishment of the 
salt trade on the frontier of the province, 
the organisation reforms in the system of 
lekin collectorates, and the insistance of 
greater exactitude in the settlement of 
accounts between outgoing and incoming 
officials. The weakly and decrepit amongst 
the irregular troops were weeded out and re- 
placed by serviceable men, and a system of 
amalgamation was put iu force, while great 
reductions were made in the scale of pay 
issued to the Hunan troops in partic . 
The result was that an actual saving of 
considerably over a hundred thousand taels 
was effected, and the burden of the main- 
tenance of one whole regiment was thrown 
upon the salt department newly established 
on the Kueichow frontier, whereby a saving 
to the provincial treasury of over Tls. 
140,000 was effected. During the past two 
years, the savage aborigines have been 
comparatively quiet, but they are like dogs 
or sheep in disposition [one following the 
other’s lead(?)] and a rising on their 
part may be anticipated at any moment. 
Secret societies, too, abound in the 
region of the Kueichow and Yiinnan 
frontiers, which is further occupied by 
disbanded braves, so that the maintenance 
of a protective force cannot be dispensed 
with. Exclusive of the regiment supported 
by the new salt department and four corps 
composed of natives of the province, the 
present strength of the irregular forces in 
Szechuen is 12,900 men, who are distributed 
at the important strategical points along 
the frontier. This is really too small a 
force, and in view of the economies in the 
regular line of military expenditure, which 
has now been reduced by sixty or seventy 
thousand taels, the Superintendents to 
whom, as reported above, the memorialist 
referred the question, do not see their 
way to further reductions of men or 
amalgamation of corps or regiments. In 
their opinion, tuo, further reduction would 
be false economy, for if any occasion for 
the use of troops should arise, the expendi- 
ture that would then be entailed would 
exceed the reductions that might be 
momentarily effected. In the matter of 
special departments, again, reductions have 
been carried out as far as it is possible to 
go. Those that are retained have each 
their special work to do, and the pay of the 
officials and underlings employed in them 
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has been cut down by the memorialist 
since his accession to office. The staff 
employed is only just sufficient to carry on 
the work. The reduction of officers at any 
of the outlying tax stations would be the 
signal for a reduction of the receipts at 
the station that is left short-handed, for a 
want of sufficient supervision would result 
in smuggling and others malpractices. 
—Rescript: Let the Board concerned take 
note. 

May 18th.—(1) Memorial from Li Hung- 
chang reporting that the Acting Magistrate 
of the Ling-shou district is related by 
marriage to the Magistrate of the Hsin-lo 
district in the same Prefecture, the son of 
the former having recently married the 
daughter of the latter. The law requires 
that in such a case the latest arrival shall 
make way for his senior, and the memori- 
alist would therefore suggest that the Acting 
Magistrate shall change placea with the 
Magistrate of the Lung-p’ing district.— 
Referred to the Board of Civil Office. 

(2) The same officer solicits the bestowal 
of a mark of distinction upon one Hu Chia- 
chén, Taotai on probation, who contributed 
ten thousand wadded garments last winter, 
valued at Tls. 10,000, for distribution 
amongst the poor of Chihli. In a similar 
case in Szechuen, where an expectant 
Taotai contributed ten thousand wadded 
garments for the sufferers in Shansi, the 
donor was given a button of the second 
grade. The memorialist would therefore 
suggest the bestowal of the like honour 
upon Hu Chia-chén.—Referred to the 
Board of Revenue. 

(3) The Governor of Kuangtung reports 
the suicide of the Acting Magistrate of the 
Chén-p’ing district in that province. It 
appears that the deceased officer had been 
in a desponding frame of mind for some 
time in consequence of the poverty of his 
appointment and the burden of his debts, 
added to the difficulties he experienced in 
collecting his land-tax. He had repeatedly 
expressed his wish to make away with him- 
self, but was dissuaded from doing so by 
his family. Early one morning at the close 
of last year, however, he possessed himself 
of a dagger and went out into the garden be- 
hind the principal room and there stabbed 
himself in the abdomen. He was found 
some time afterwards by his servants, who 
carried him in-doors and endeavoured to 
apply remedies. They also reported the 
occurrence to the Deputy Magistrate, who 
went to see him, accompanied by some 
civil and military officials and some of 
the gentry. He was still able to speak, 

and informed them that he had himself 
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attempted suicide in consequence of his 
money difficulties, and no one was to 
blame for the act. He lingered on till 
the next day, and then died, when he was 
buried with all due decency. On the 
intelligence reaching the memorialist, he 
sent a special officer to make enquirier, 
and he found that the story he had 
heard was corroborated by the widow and 
servants of the deceased. In accordance 
with a decree issued in the 28th year of 
Tao Kuang, which calls upon provincial 
high authorities to report the suicide of 
any officer from @ magistrate upwards in 
the civil branch, and from a captain 
upwards in the military branch, the 
memorialist submits the present memorial. 
—Reascript: It is noted. 

May 19th.—_(1) The Governor-General 
of Min-chéh and the Governor of Fuhkien 
report the despatch of a special officer in 
charge of Tis. 20,000 due from last year 
on account of contributions to Shéng-king, 
and also bills to the amount of Tis. 10,000 
on account of lekin on opium. 

(2) Memorial from Sung-k’uei, Imperial 
Resident in Thibet, reporting his depart- 


‘ure for Peking, in obedience to Imperial 


decree. On receipt of this decree he set 
to work, with the aid of his colleague, 
S6-léng-oh, to clear off the work on hand, 
and carefully explained to the latter the 
pacificatory and soothing policy he should 
adopt, in order that he might be able fitly 
to act as his successor. At 4or5 a.m. on 
the 13th March, he directed the Commissary 
Chou, who is also acting as major in Thibet, 
reverently to convey the seal of the Imperial 
Commissioner, the archives, four volumes 
of papers on the subject of [relations with] 
the Nepalese, a copy of the treaties with 
foreign powers, forwarded by the Tsung-li 
Yamén, and the public correspondence, to 
Sé-léng-oh, who is to act as his successor. 
At 6 a.m. he publicly prostrated himself 
with his face towards the palace, and des- 
patched certain memorials; and at 4 p.m. 
he started on his journey to Peking. As 
he has given strict orders for the prepara- 
tion of horses and attendants along the 
line of route, and has positively forbidden 
his servants to be extortionate, he hopes 
by the limitation of his demands and the 
bestowal of liberal rewards, to make a rapid 
journey and soon to prostrate himself in 
front of the palace gate when ke will beg 
for the bestowal of [further] employment. 
(3) Liu Chang-yo, Governor-General 
of Yiin Kuei, reports that he is in receipt 
of an explanation from a major who 
was charged with fraud and temporarily 
cashiered and suspended pending enquiry, 
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The major in question had been drawing 
pay for more than a hundred soldiers 
in excess of those actually employed. 
The regiment should have have been 798 
strong, but it was found on enquiry made 
in consequence of information received, 
that he had only some 600 men under 
arms, though he continued to draw the 
pey and rations of the full complement. 

is defence was that many men had 
died or were sick in consequence of an 
epidemic that had broken out, while others 
had been dismissed. His explanation is 
unsatisfactory, as it would have been his 
duty in any case to report vacancies by 
death or dismissal, as well as to forward 
returns of the men on leave, that their pay 
and rations might have been credited to 
the public account. There is reason to 
suspect that the colonel also is not guiltless 
in this matter, and it is now proposed to 
hold a further enquiry to ascertain whether 
this money has been appropriated, and 
whether or not the colonel has aided and 
abetted the major. It is requested that 
both of them may be cashiered with a view 
to placing them on their trial. 

May 20th.—(1) A decree.. The spring 
and summer of this year are already upon 
us, and the rainfall in the neighbourhood 
of Peking has been but small. We are 
now in the season of ‘‘ Hsiao-man,” when 
the fields await only rain to produce 
abundant crops. It behoves us the more, 
therefore, to devoutly offer up prayers to 
that end. On the 14th day of the present 
moon We will proceed in person to offer 
sacrifice at the Ta Kao Tien. Let the Prince 
of Tun, on the same day, proceed to the 
temple of Shih Ying Kung, the Prince of 
Kung to the Chao Hsien temple, the Prince 
of Hwui to the Hsiian Jén temple, and the 
Beileh Prince Tsai Ch’éng to the Ning Ho, 
to offer sacrifices. 

(2) A memorial from Ts’én Yii-ying, 
Governor of Kweichow, reporting the 
names of officers and men who distinguished 
themselves at the dispersion of the band 
of rebels belonging to the affiliated society 
known as the Ko Lao Hui, and the capture 
of their chief.—Rescript : Let the proper 
Board deliberate and report. The list of 
names is issued for their guidance. 

(3) A postscript memorial from Ts’én Yii- 
ying, stating that Kweichow being a frontier 
province and the revenue being poor, the 
funds for the issue of pay to the soldiers 
have been hitherto supplemented by quota 
from the other provinces. The Hunan 
quota not having been punctually paid in, 
the memorialist petitioned the Throne that 
the Expectant Intendant of Circuit, Chang 
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Jih-lun, might be sent to urge the payment. 
This was granted, and the memorialist was 
in hopes that the official in question would 
have proceeded at an early date to his 
duties, and that the money would have 
been handed over. To his surprise he 
learns, that although three months have 
already elapsed since the official was 
appointed, he has not yet started for his 
post, alleging as an excuse that he is old 
and failing in health. He certainly must 
be purposely shirking his duty, and it is 
the duty of the memorialist to request that 
Chang Jih-lun may be deprived of his 
office, though retaining his rank, and that 
the Provincial Treasurer may be instructed 
to investigate whatever public matters may 
have passed through the said ofticial’s 
hands, and should anything be left incom- 
plete to order him to render a clear account 
of it, after which he may be allawed to 
return to his native place. With regard to 
pressing upon the Hunan provincial 
Government the payment of the sums due 
by them, another official should be 
appointed. The memorialist recommends 
that the Expectant Prefect Wu Yu, now 
engaged in the Grain Transport at Ch’ang 
Té, should undertake this office in addition 
to his other duties.—Rescript: Let the 
proper Board deliberate and report. 

(4) Memorial from T’an Chung-lin, 
Governor of Chékiang, recommending five 
District Magistrates for the bestowal of 
honorary distinctions, as a reward for the 
zeal and punctuality they have displayed in 
collecting and forwarding the land-tax for 
the past year.—Rescript: Granted. Let 
the proper Board take note. 

(5) Li Han-chang, Governor-General of 
the two Hu, reports that Tis. 10,000, the 
first instalment of the Tls. 50,000 to be 
supplied by the Hupeh Salt Gabelle to the 
Treasury of the Imperial Household, is 
now on its way to Peking under charge 
of two officials. The memorialist adds 
that as the new Governor has not yet 
arrived at his post, he was unable to 
memorialise conjointly with him.—Re- 
script: Noted. 

(6) Postscript memorial from Li Hung- 
chany, stating that the General in command 
of his body-guard of cavalry, Yang Ch’'i- 
chén, by name, reported that among the 
horses of his troop many had been for some 
time sickly and thin, and that in order to 
further the present protective measures, 
it would be absolutely necessary to pur- 
chase new animals to replace them. 
Officers with a proper escort have in con- 
sequence been sent to Lama Miao, beyond 
Chang Chia-k’vu, to buy 350 strong stuut 
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ponies suitable for military purposes. The 
memorialist has communicated on this 
subject with the Board of War, and the 
military Lieutenant-Governor of Ch’ahar, 
and he has also instructed the various 
officials along the road to give the custom- 
ary aid in feeding and forwarding the 
horses. He now requests that a certificate 
may be issued (from the Board of War), 
and that the Superintendent of Customs at 
Chang Chia-k’ou may be instructed to 
allow the horses to pass free of duty.— 
Rescript : Granted. Tat the proper Board 
take note. 

(7) Ming An, military Governor of Kirin, 
and Yi Liang, Deputy Lieutenant-General 
memorialise, recommending Fu-k’uei, a 
captain of the musketry division, for 
promotion to the rank of colonel in the 
same corps, the post being vacant by the 
retirement of Ch’ang-hai. — Rescript : 
Granted. Let the proper Board take note. 

(8) Memorial from T’u Tsung-ying, Gov- 
ernor of Honan, reporting the result of 
his enquiries into the accusations brought 
against Wu Shu-hsiin and Li Pu-yiin, who 
held consecutively the post of District 
Magistrate at Shang Ch’eng-hsien. The 
charge of peculation against these two 
officials is without foundation. The delay 
in the transmission of the taxes collected 
in their district was owing solely to its 
distance from the provincial capital, the 
amount having now been handed over in 
full.—Rescript : Noted. 

May 2\st.—(1) Decree. Let Kao Wan- 
p’éng fill the office of Expositor of the 
Hanlin. 

(2) A memorial from Li Ming-ch’ih, 
Governor of Hunan, stating that the 
Hunan garrisons having been already twice 
reduced, a further reduction would be in- 
expedient, but that he had, in obedience 
to Imperial decree, made reductions in 
the numbers of local committees, by 
amalgamating one with another, and 
that the expenditure for salaries of the 
officials and gentry connected with them 
had been considerably cut down. The 
memorialist, whilst appreciating the dif- 
ficulty of the times and the necessity 
for the economies called for by the Im- 
perial decree, could not at present, con- 
sistently with the proper government of 
the province, effect a further reduction of 
the garrisons, diminished as they are already 
by the two previous reductions. He will, 
however, keep acareful watch, and if he 
sees any possibility, owing to the improved 
and more peaceful state of affairs in the 
province, of effecting an economy in the 
military expenditure will not fail to carry 
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it out. The memorialist then gives details 
of the measures of economy adopted in 
regard to the local committees, by which he 
hopes to save a sum of Tis. 40,000 in the 
course of the year.—Rescript: Let the 
proper Board take note. 

(3) Postscript memorial from Li Ming- 
chih reporting the appointment of the 
Expectant Intendant of Circuit, Ch’én Pao- 
shan, as Acting Intendant of the Circuits 
of Chang Chou and Pao Chou, and of the 
Salt Revenue, during the absence of the 
present incumbent, Hui Nien, who proceeds 
to Peking for an audience. 

(4) Li Wén-min, Governor of Shansi, 
forwards his half-yearly report of the 
unsettled appeal cases in the province. He 
states that in no case has the limit of time 
allowed for settlement been exceeded. 
—Rescript: Let the Board of Punishment 
take note. 

(5) The same officer reports that in 
accordance with the law, the sub-Prefect 
by purchase, Lu Hsi-k’ang, has served a 
year’s probation in the province, and that 
he has proved both able and intelligent.— 
Rescript: Let the Board of Civil Office 
take note. 

(6) Li Hung-ch’ang reports that the 
Expectant Magistrate Yang Ch’un-yuan 
has served a year’s probation, and shews 
himself able and intelligent. He is recom- 
mended for employment in a post of the 
second order.—Rescript: Let the Board 
of Civil Office taxe note. 

(7) I Jung, Military Governor of Urga 
and Na-mu-chi-lé-tuan-to-pu, memorialise, 
that in consequence of protection and the 
opening up of new land on the frontier, 
for which purpose 4,000 soldiers have been 
despatched to that quarter, it is important 
that officials should be employed who are 
well acquainted with the requirements and 
circumstances of the district. The official 
writer and Expectant Assistant Secretary 
Ch’ung Lu, being a man of this description, 
the memorialist has again retained him for 
employment, although, his term of service 
having expired, he should legally be trans- 
ferred to another post, and although he 
has been already retained once by the 
Imperial Agent. The memorialist further 
requests that Ting Fu and Yi Tai, both 
official writers and Expectant Assistant- 
Secretaries of the Mongolian Superintend- 
ency, may be sent at once to Urga to await 
employment.—Rescript: Let Ch’ung Lu 
be retained temporarily at Urga, and let 
the Mongolian Superintendency despatch 
the above-mentioned officials to Urga. 

May 22nd.—(1) T’an Chiin-p’u, Acting 
Governor of Kiangsu, reports the despatch 


by sea of the full amount of tribute grain 
due from that province for the past year, 
which has to be remitted during the pre- 
sent one. As already reported, the first 
instalment left on the 13th of March last. 
The second fleet shortly followed, number- 
ing seventy sail, and carrying 140,436 
piculs of rice, with the usual allowances for 
waste, etc., amounting altogether to 17,800 
iculs odd. The last instalment has now 
een despatched, consisting of 81,540 
piculs, with the various allowances for 
waste, etc., amounting to 10,300 piculs odd, 
which has been stowed in 44 vessels. The 
usual inspection of crews was made, and 
licenses for carrying arms were granted, after 
which the vessels left for Woosung on the 
17th April, in charge of a weiyuan, anchoring 
under Tsung Ming island until a fair wind 
enabled them to proceed northwards. In 
addition to the above, over 280,000 piculs 
of rice have been consigned to the China 
Merchants’ Co. for delivery at Tientsin. 

(2) Postscript memorial from the same 
officer, reporting that the grain Taotai has 
announced his departure for Tientsin to 
attend to the conveyance of the tribute rice 
from that port to T’ung Chow. He carries 
his seal of office with him, and will attend 
to the more important portion of his duties 
himself, dealing with them en route, but 
matters of daily routine connected with 
his office will be managed by the Prefect of 
Soochow. 

(3) Ch’ing An, Military Assistant Gov- 
ernor of K’obdo, and his colleague report as 
follows :—Tamuting-chapu, the Hubilhan, 
or ‘‘embodiment” in charge of the Lama- 
sery at K’obdo, has represented that certain 
old complaints from which he used to suffer 
have returned, and he does not get rid of 
them, so he prays for permission to retire. 
On receipt of this application, the memo- 
rialists wrote to the Governor of Uliasut’ai 
requesting him to instruct the captains 
of the Dzassakhtu and Sain-noin leagues to 
select a Hw tukh tu from amongst their 
number well versed in the canonical writ- 
ings, and to send him to K’obdo to take 
up his residence there and assume charge 
of the Lamas in the Chung An miao. He 
would also be expected to read the litany 
soliciting long life for His Majesty. In 
due time a reply was received from 
the Governor of Uliasut’ai to the effect 
that the captain of the Sain-noin 
League had selected the na lu pan ch’an 
Hu tukh tu called Pierhwa, who was well 
versed in the canonical writings, as a fit 
and proper person to take charge of the 
Lamasery at K’obdo. The memorialists 
beg to state with reference to the said 
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Pierhwa, that he visited K’obdo at the 
beginning of the year, and they found, upon 
putting him to the test, that he was very 
good in the canonical writings. They have 
accordingly called on him to take charge of 
the Lamasery and recite the litanies implor- 
ing long life for His Majesty.—Rescript : 
It is noted. 

(4) The Governor of Anhui reports that 
& certain cashiered Taotai has surrepti- 
tiously left his home when under official 
surveillance. This individual, Hsii How- 
ju by name, was formerly an Expectant 

‘aotai in Kiangsu, and was denounced by 
the Governor of that province for borrowing 
money from foreigners at Shanghai under 
false pretences. He was dismissed the 
public service in consequence, and ordered 
to return to his native place and be subject 
to strict official surveillance. The Magis- 
trate of the Huai-ning district, in which his 
home is situated, now reports that Hai 
How-ju, who had conducted himself in a 
manner that was far from orderly, had 
now surreptitiously absconded and left the 
province. The Magistrate had learnt on 
enquiry that he had gone to Kuangtung to 
open a salt shop in that province, so he 
directed his family to write to him and call 
on him to return at once and give himself 
up, but they made all sorts of specious 
excuses. The Magistrate begged therefore 
to apply for instructions in the matter. 
The memorialist, who comments strongly 
upon the audacity of the individual in 

uestion, requests that the Governor- 
General and Governor at Canton may be 
instructed to have the man found and sent 
under arrest to Anhui to be dealt with 
there as. the memorialist may find it neces- 
sary to suggest. (See decree of 5th May.) 

May 23rd.—(1) A decree. Let Fang 
Ting-jui, Salt Comptroller of the Chékiang 
province, vacate his post and proceed to 
the capital for audiénce. 

(2) A memorial from Kwang Ying, 
Superintendent of Customs at Huai An, 
suggesting that the Customs station at 
Yung Féng K’ou should be transferred to 
Ch’ing K’ou Chén, in order to check the 
falling off in the revenue which has already 
been the subject of several memorials. The 
measure is the more necessary now, in 
view of the pressure for funds and the 
difficulty of the times. It appears that 
hitherto there has been no Custom station 
at Ch’ing K’ou Chén, the export of all 
goods except beans from that port being 
prohibited, the authorised route being by 
Yung Féng where: the goods pay duty. 
The memorialist, on assuming office, caused 
the strictest investigations to be made, 
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. which resulted in the discovery that large 


quantities of bean-cake, oil, and other 


. produce were exported secretly from Ch’ing 


| K’ou Chén without paying duty, to the 
_ detriment of the collection at the Huai An 


' station. 


If preventive measures are taken, 


* they generally result in empty words, and 
" if the old system is maintained there is no 
. protection for the revenue. The memorialist 
” suggests therefore that the Yung Féngstation 


- force at the Huai An station. 
' that by the adoption of this plan the 


shall be transferred to Ch’ing K’ou Chén, 
and that the collection of duties be carried 
on under the same regulations as those in 
He hopes 


revenue will be increased without detri- 


‘ ment to the merchant or the opening of 
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* to the funeral of his mother, 
- deceased, and that the Brevet Brigade 
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new ports.—Rescript: Let the Board of 
Revenue report. 

(3) Memorial from Tso Tsung-t’ang, re- 
porting that the Colonel Shen Mao-kuei, 
stationed at Kao Chow-hsien in Shansi, is 
compelled to return to his home to attend 
lately 


General, Yén Hsi-ch’éng, has been tempor- 
arily appointed to the vacant post.— 
Rescript : Noted. 

(4) T’an Chiin-p’ei, Treasurer of Kiangsu, 
memorialises as follows. The city of 
Soochow is filled with people from all 


- quarters. Outside the city walls a number 


of poor people in search of food have 


built huts and established themselves as 
: be pars and amongst them are a number 
(0) 


thieves. It has therefore been the 
custom to send officers, both civil and 
military, to keep a watch over the place, 
these officers being at the same time under 
orders not to interfere in any way with 
the duties of the local officials, as such 
action might give rise to difficulties. It 
appears that the Expectant Colonel Yiian 


: Jung-ch’ang, who was on duty outside the 
? Hasii Mén, has taken upon himself magisterial 


' a man and his wife. 


functions and inflicted punishment on 
While investigation 


. into this matter was proceeding, Tuan Ko- 
‘ tsao, a native of Héng Shan-hsien in Hu- 
‘ nan, with his wife, née Huang, presented 
: themselves at the memorialist’s yamén with 


; an appeal for redress. 


; roomed hut. 


; there wit! 


. his’ house. 


The plaintiff stated 
that he had come with his wife to the Hsii 
Mén, outside which he had built a four- 
A man named Tung had 
rented a portion of this hut and was living 
his wife. Tung went out all 
day to ply his trade as a boatman, and the 
plaintiff also had employment away from 
In the 12th month of last year 


: he returned home, and Tung, who came 
; back a little later, stated that some dollars 
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had been stolen from a box in his room, 
which he considered the plaintiff, as pro- 
prietor of the house, should make good. 
The plaintiff's wife stated that she knew 
nothing of the dollars, and that, as Tung’s 
wife was at home all day, she was respon- 
sible for them ; it was no concern of the 
proprietor’s. Tung insisted that plaintiff 
should pay the money, and plaintiff 
then requested the constable to settle the 
dispute. Tung thereupon went to Yiian, 
who was in command of the patrol, and 
falsely accused the plaintiff of theft. Colonel 
Yiian then arrested plaintiff, and after 
examining him caused him to be beaten. 
Plaintiff's wife was also arrested and ex- 
amined, and, as she ventured to argue the 
question, she received a beating with a 
cane. The evidence of the constable, Yéh 
Shun-k’ang, was taken, and agreed with 
the statement of the plaintiff. He also 
deposed that Tung Ta-yu, called also Hsiao 
Ta-yo, was an Anhui man ; that he was 
often engaged in smuggling and other law- 
less practices ; that he had already been 
under arrest by the District Magistrate 
but had escaped ; and that as he had now 
been re-arrested, he should be sent to 
Chang Chow-hsien for trial. The memorial- 
ist considers that Yiian Jung-ch’ang has 
acted in a most irregular and lawless 
manner in venturing, while in command of 
his patrol and within the precincts of the 
wall, to take upon himself judicial functions, 
and indiscriminately inflict punishment 
upon a man and his wife. If the law is to 
be respected, he should without doubt be 
degraded ; and the memorialist requests 
that he may be forthwith cashiered and 
brought to justice.—Rescript : Let Yiian 
Jung-ch’ang be cashiered, and let the proper 
Board take note. 

May 24th.—(1) A decree acknowledging 
the receipt of a report from T’an Chung-lin, 
Governor of Chékiang, on the subject of 
the enquiries he has caused to be instituted, 
in obedience to Imperial command, into 
the condition of land subject to taxation in 
the Hang Kia Hu circuit and other dis- 
tricts. The officers deputed to make these 
enquiries experienced great dilticulty in 
arriving at a correct knowledge of the 
actual condition of the country, and the 
relative capacity of different districts to 
bear taxation, owing to the systematic 
efforts of the people to conceal the truth 
and the reticence of the local authorities. 
In the Kia-hing prefecture particularly, 
the difficulty was increased owing to a 
combination of clerks and disreputable 
notables, who brought pressure to bear 
upon the authorities with a view to securing 
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gain to themselves. On a recent occasion, 
when the inspecting officer summoned a 
clerk to give evidence, the latter collected 
a number of people who assaulted and 
insulted the officer in question, and then 
proceeded in a mob to the prefectural city, 
which they entered and sacked a yamén 
(or yaméns). The decree announces that 
such lawless proceedings cannot be allowed 
to continue, and the Governor is called 
upon to direct a number of deputies quietly 
to arrest the ringleaders of this riot, and 
send them to the provincial capital for 
trial. Anyone attempting to resist their 
action is to be promptly dealt with in the 
most rigorous manner, that a salutary 
warning may be given to the people. The 
condition of the land under inspection, 
whether barren or otherwise, is to be 
clearly established, and the malpractices 
complained of put a stop to, both in the 
interests of the Imperial revenue and of 
the people themselves. 


(2) Hui Nien a ce is appointed Salt 
Commissioner of Chékiang. 


(3) A memorial from the Grand Secretary 
Pao Yiin and other high officers entrusted 
with the supervision of the compilation of 
the ‘‘Veritable Record,” applying for 
instructions as to the method in which the 
canonical titlgs or personal designations of 
Imperial personages are to be written in 
the copy of the ‘‘ Veritable Record ” that 
is being prepared for the palace at 
Moukden. It has hitherto been the 
custom, they find, to fill in these names 
in vermilion ink, and they now beg to 
submit a list of officers recommended for 
this duty fron whom His Majesty may 
make selection. The officers nominated will 
be called upon to finish the task in one 
day, and as soon as His Majesty’s pleasure 
has been signified, an auspicious day will 
be selected for the ceremony. On this day, 
incense tables will be set out in the large 
hall of the State Historiographer’s office, 
and the officials engaged will apply them- 
selves reverently to the task, dressed in 
their Court robes. 

(4) P’eng Yii-lin, Admiral of the Yang- 
tsze, who had obtained congé for the pur- 
pose of recruiting his health, reports that 
he left his home on the 17th of April, 
on his way to resume his duties. He is 
atill far from well, but a sense of duty and 
of the debt of gratitude he owes to His 
Majesty prevents him from selfishly seeking 
the repose he would wish to indulge in. 

(5) Li Han-chang, Governor-General of 
Hu Kuang, reports that he is in receipt 
of a communication from Chang K’ai-sung, 
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formerly Governor-General of Ytin Kuei, 
who was cashiered some time since, 
announcing his intention of leaving his 
home on the 29th of April for Peking, in 
obedience to the Imperial summons. The 
letter acknowledges in the. most humble 
manner the generosity of His Majesty in 
receiving the writer once more into favour, 
se ge and old though he feels himself 
to be. 

May 25th.—(1) The following officials 
are appointed to examine the papers of the 
successful candidates at the recent examina- 
tion for the degree of metropolitan graduate. 
Li Hung-tsao, Tung Haiin, Hsii T’ung, 
T’ung Hua, Sun Sén, Yi Chén, Lin Shu, 
Shao Héng-yii, Hsi Chén, Wu-la-hsi-tsung-a, 
Yin Chao-jung, and Sun Yi-ching. 

(2) Decree appointing Yi T8 to be sub- 
Expositor of the Han-lin Oollege; Yi 
Yin-lin to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Supervisorate of Instruction ; and Li Shih- 
pin to be Oensor of the Kiangnan circuit. 

(3) A decree. Let Ts’ung Hsing in- 
spect the forces of the Plain White Banner. 

(4) A decree. Let Ch’ing Yi inspect the 
forces of the Bordered Red Banner. 

6) A decree. Wu Ta-ch’éng, Intendant 
of Circuit of Ho-pei, in Honan, is proceeding 
to Kirin to assist in the administration of 
certain affairs that are being conducted 
sti Let his post be filled by Ch’en Pao- 
chén. 

(6) A decree. - Let Kwo Sung-chii fill the 
post of Intendant of the Salt Revenue, and 
of the circuit of Ch’ang and Pao in Hunan. 

(7) A decree. Let Wu F’en be appointed 
Director of the Imperial Stud. 

(8) Memorial from Li Hung-chang, 
reporting that the Intendant of the Yung 
Ting River has been compelled by ill health 
to vacate his post, and requesting that a 
new incumbent may be at once selected for 
the office. Pending this appointment, Chu 
Ch’i-chao, an Expectant Intendant on 
record for promotion, has been given 
temporary charge of the post. 

(9) Memorial from Li Han-ch’ang, Goy- 
ernor-General of the Hu Kuang provinces, 
reporting the measures he -has taken in 
obedience to the Imperial decree command- 
ing the reduction of military expenditure 
and the expenditure on local committees 
or agencies, in order to meet the pressure 
of the times. The military and naval forces 
of the province have been already reduced 
several times, until they are now so small 
that further reductions cannot be made 
without detriment to the maintenance of 
order in the province. In view, however, 
of the call for funds, further reductions 
amounting to 3,003 men of the irregular 


_ 


’ returning to his home. 
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land forces, and 224 men of the naval force, 
have been made, one month’s pay in addi- 
tion to what was due being issued to each 
man on his discharge for the expenses of 
Besides this, the 


: camp of regulars at Huang-chow, under 


; 


command of a colonel, has been disbanded. 
By these measures it is estimated that 


; during the year a sum of Tls, 111,100 and 


over will be saved. The local committees 


- amd agencies have also been reduced in 


number, either by abolishing them entirely 
or combining the affairs of two into one. A 


_ saving is looked for on this account of 
_ Tis. 50,000. The total saving for the reduc- 
. tions in soldiery and committees being 


, Ts. 160,000 or more.—Rescript : 


' 


Let the 

proper Board take note. 
ay 26th.—(1) A decree. Wan Ch’ing- 
li, a President of the Board of Civil Office, 
has applied for permission to resign his 
post, having been unable to recover his 
health during the leave granted him.—Let 


- him be granted two months’ additional 
. leave. 


(2) A decree in answer to a memorial 
from the Oensor Téng Ch’ing-lin, request- 
ing that a new arrangement be made for 
providing the monthly salaries of the 


Lames holding office in Peking. —The Board 
. of Revenue are instructed to take the mat- 
: ter into consideration and report. 


(3) A decree in reply to a memorial from 
the Censor Téng Ch’ing-lin to the effect 


' that the newly-elected provincial graduates 


when presenting themselves for registration 


~ at the yamén of the Literary Chancellor, 
“are subjected to exactions by the underlings 
, of the yamén, and requesting that they 
; may be allowed in future to register at 
' the Board (of Civil Office). The newly- 
. elected provincial graduates are required 


by law to register themselves at the yamén 
of the Literary Chancellor. If they are 


_ subjected to exactions, it is a breach of the 
' law, and as-such should be strictly pro- 
* hibited. In future let the Literary Chan- 


cellor in each province keep a strict surveil- 
lance, and should there be any extortion 
on the part of the yamén underlings, let 
them be severely punished. Let the regis- 


’ tration entries also be sent promptly to the 


capital. The request of the Censor that the 


- registration should be made at the yamén 
* of the Board concerned cannot be taken 
. into consideration. 


A memorial from Yi Lu, Governor 


(4 

’ of o gan Hwei, reporting the measures that 

’ have been taken in the province under his 

' control for the reduction of the irregular 

_ forces, and of the local committees and 
agencies, in accordance with the Imperial 
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decree issued in the first month of the 
year. The memorial uccupies the greater 
portion of the day’s Gazette, and is full of 
uninteresting details of reductions that 
have been made in former years, and the 
difficulties in the way of further economies, 
It has still been possible, however, to dis- 
band about 7,000 more troops, and by the 
amalgamation of several of the local com- 
mittees and agencies, to dispense with the 
services of nineteen officials connected with 
them. By these measures the memorialist 
estimates that a total saving will be made 
during the year of more than Tis. 100,000.— 
Rescript : Noted. 

May 27th.—(1) A decree, in answer to a 
memorial from the Supervising Censor Chou 
Ho, praying that honorary insignia may be 
conferred upon certain officers of the train- 
bands with their wives and daughters who 
were either killed in action or slaughtered 
by the rebels in Kwei-chow. The memorial 
states that in the 3rd year of T’ung Chih 
the village of Niu Ch’ang, in the jurisdiction 
of P’ing-yiian Chow, in the south of the 
Kwei-chow province, was surrounded by the 
rebellious hill tribes, and Yang Ch’ao-chiin, 
with K’ang Kwang-yao, led the train-bands 
against them. Their force was, however, 
too weak, and both the leaders were slain. 
Yang Ch’ao-chiin’s wife, son, younger 
brother, two daughters-in-law, and several 
of his grand-children, and K’ang Kwang- 
yao’s brother, nephew, wife, and niece, 
either met their death in fighting with the 
rebels or committed suicide. The memorial- 
ist’s statement has been found correct.— 
Let the proper Board decide upon the 
honorary insignia to be bestowed: 

(2) Memorial from Li Hung-chang re- 
porting a case of matricide, in which one 
Chao Shih-ch’éng, a native of Sha-ho Hsien, 
strangled his mother and endeavoured by 
moving the corpse to implicate others in 
the crime. The District Magistrate Li Fu- 
tien in the first instance misjudged the 
case, and the Acting Judicial Commissioner 
Yeh Po-ying refused to accept his judgment, 
appointing at the same time the Prefect of 
of Shun Té-fu, Li Tsan-yiian, to re-examine 
the case. It was then brought to the pro- 
vincial capital, Pao T’ing Fu, for hearing 
by the Prefect of that city, who again passed 
it on for further fearing to the Provincial 
Judge, ‘l'ing Shou Ch’ang ; after which it 
came under the immediate notice of the 
memorialist, who has carefully gone into 
the details. Ohao Shih-ch’éng is a native 
of Sha-ho Hsien. The woman Chao, née 
Ch’in, is his own mother, and Chao Chin-t’ai 
is his great-uncle. Chav Chin-t’ai having 
no posterity, his son being dead, in the 3rd 
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year of Kwang Sii adopted Chao Shih- 
ch’éng’s younger brother Chao Méng-ti as 
a grandson, and married him to a woman 
called Ts’ao. Chao Shih-ch’éng frequently 
took advantage of this connection, and 
employed Chao Méng-ti and his wife to 
steal Chao Chin-t’ai’s grain and give it to 
him. In the 7th month of the 4th year, 
Chao Méng-ti’s wife had illicit intercourse 
with a workman, Chao P’ing-ch’un, which 
came to the knowledge of Chao Chin-t’ai, 
and resulted in the dismissal of the work- 
man, And subsequently, as Chao Méng-ti 
and his wife continued to steal grain for 
their own family, Chao Chin-t’ai com- 
plained to the Magistrate, and applied to 
cancel their adoption. Chao Shih-ch’éng 
having now no means of subsistence, felt a 
spite against Chao Chin-t’ai. On the 4th 
of the 10th moon, Chao Shih-ch’éng being 
without food, and thinking of the repudia- 
tion by Chao Chin-t’ai of his younger 
brother’s adoption, conceived the idea of 
strangling his sick mother Chao, née Ch’in, 
and placing the corpse at Chao Chin-t’ai’s 
door, as though she had committed suicide 
there, by which means he hoped to im- 
plicate Chao Chin-t’ai. The same night 
at the second watch, when Chao, née Ch’in, 


_was sound asleep, he twisted a hempen 


cord round her neck, and drawiny it tight, 
killed her in a short time. He then got 
two men, Liu Erh-hou, and Liu Yii-kuei, 
to assist him in moving the corpse, for 
which he promised them 2,000 cash each. 
They accordingly took the corpse and hung 
it up at the door of Chao Chin-t’ai’s house. 
The following morning, when Chao Chin- 
t’ai saw the corpse on opening the door, he 
went at once to the constable and requested 
him to report the matter to the Magistrate. 
Shao Shih-ch’éng also reported the circum- 
stance at the Magistrate’s yamén. The 
Magistrate, on investigation, decided that 
the case was one of murder by strangula- 
tion. Chao Shih-ch’éng was then afraid, 
and dare not attempt to extort money, 
but pretended that he appealed to the 
yamén for the redress of his wrongs, The 
villagers all thought that the murder had 
been committed by Chao P’ing-ch’un out 
of revenge for being dismissed by Chao 
Chin-t’ai. Chao P’ing-ch’un was then 
arrested, and being afraid of examination 
by torture, confessed that after being sent 
away by Chao Chin-t’ai, as he could no 
longer have intercourse with the woman 
Chao, née Ts’ao, he murdered Chao, née 
Ch’in, who had aided him in his illicit pro- 
ceedings, and moved the corpse (to Chao 
Chin-t’ai’s house) in order to cast the 
blame on him. Chao née Ch’in confessed 
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her own adultery, but denied all know- 
ledge of the murder. The Magistrate then 
sentenced Chao P’ing-chun to death by 
decapitation, and the woman Chao, ée 
Ch’in, to death by strangulation. The case 
was then sent on the Prefect, who, being 
dissatisfied with the judgment given, sent 
it back to the Magistrate for re-hearing. 
The Magistrate again returned the same 
verdict, but reduced the woman’s sentence 
to exile. The case was then sent to the 
Provincial Judge, Yeh Poh-ying, who re-ex- 
amined the witnesses and elicited from them 
the actual facts as detailed. The memorial- 
ist has also personally investigated the 
case, and discovered the finding of the 
Provincial Judge to be correct. The 
murderer Chao Shih-ch’éng has been sen- 
tenced to death by the ling ch’ih process, 
and Chao P’ing-ch’un and Chao, née Ts’ao, 
to one month’s confinement in the cangue. 
With regard to the Magistrate, his punish- 
ment for misconducting the case will have 
to be decided upon.—Rescript : Let the 
Board of Punishment deliberate and report. 

(3) Memorial from Li Hung-chang 
recommending for the bestowal of rewards 
or promotion the deputies attached to the 
Customs establishment at Tientsin, who 
have served in their present capacity for 
more than two years.—Rescript : Let each | 
man received the reward or promotion 
suggested in the memorial. 

May 28th.—({1) A decree. Let the newly- 
elected provincial graduates undergo the 
Palace examination on the 28th day of the 
woe moon (5th June), at the Pao Ho 

ien. 

(2) Memorial from Féng Yii-chi, Governor 
of Shansi, suggesting the removal from his 

st-of Lin Shih-pan, Prefect of Hai Ngan 

u, whose great age and impaired intellect 
incapacitate him for holding so important 
& post.—Rescript : Noted. 

(3) FuChén-pang, Provincial Commander- 
in-Chief of Hupeh, recently transferred to 
that post from Chihli, reports taking over 
the seals of office on the 11th of the 3rd 
moon (19th April.) 

(4) Hu Yi-t’an, Provincial Judge of Ngan 
Hwei, and recently appointed Provincial 
Treasurer officiating for the same province, 
reports taking over the seals of the latter 
oftice on the 17th instant. . 

(5) Ch’éng Yin, Acting Provincial Judge 
of Ngan Hwei, reports taking over the seala 
on the 18th instant. 

May 29th.—(1) The monthly list of 
minor civil appointments is published in 
this day’s issue. 

(2) A decree notifying that, owing to 
the insufliciency of the rain that has fallen, 
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the Emperor will proceed in person to pray 
for rain at the Ta Kao Tien on the 23rd of 
the moon (31st May). High officers are 
appointed to visit other Imperial temples 
for the same purpose. 

(3) Memorial from Chou Héng-ch’i, 
Governor of Shantung, reporting Chén Ju- 
chi, District Magistrate of Fu Shan Hsien, 
Jao Tséng-pa, District Magistrate of Lin 
Yt Hsien, and Chang T’i-chien, District 
Magistrate of Kwan Ch’éng Hsien, for 
peculation in office and inability to account 
for moneys for which they are responsible. 
He requests that these officials may be 
deprived of their rank and their property 
sequestrated.—Rescript : Noted. 

4) Memorial from Ngén Ch’eng, Com- 
mandant of the Peking Gendarmerie, 
reporting the following appeal case. The 
appellant, Wang Ch’iian-k’un, is a native of 
Hsing Kwo-chou in Hupeh. It appears 
that his cousin Wang Ch’iian-shén induced 
a relative Wang, whose maiden name is 
Ch’én, to borrow from appellant’s wife, 
née Usiao, her finger-ring and other articles, 
and persuaded her to bring the things over 
to her, Ch’én’s house. Wang Ch’iian-shén 
had in the meantime concealed himself in 
the woman Ch’én’s bed, and when Hsiao 
was about to leave, he caught hold of 
her and made improper overtures to her. 
Hsiao refused to accede to his desire, so 
he gave out that he had accomplished his 
object, that appellant’s widowed mother, 
Chu, was aware of it, and that he had the 
woman’s ring and other articles in proof of 
their amours. Appellant’s mother at once 
took Hsiao to Wang Ch’én’s house, and 
demanded the restoration of the things, 
and as they were not returned, she and 
her daughter-in-law hanged themselves on 
the spot. The daughter-in-law was rescued 
before life was extinct, but Chu, the 
mother, died. After this, the appellant, 
with his uncle, Wang Pin, reported the case 
at the yamén, but it was suppressed by 
the underlings, and Wang Pin was thrown 
into prison, where he eventuallydied. Wang 
Ch’iian-k’un then laid his case severally 
before the Prefect, Provincial Judge, and 
Governor, but it was sent back each time 
to the Magistrate’s Court, and, as he 
continued to seek redress, he was- also 
imprisoned and has not yet been released. 
Things having arrived at this crisis, he 
sent a proxy to Peking to appeal. The 
memorialist begs to submit that this 
is a case of indecent assault upon a 
woman, and of suppression of facts by the 
Court, resulting in the death of two people. 
If the statements of the petitioner are 
true, it is certainly a matter that should be 
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investigated without delay.: ‘Fhe doeimbiits 
are handed in, withthe, mpmorial;-ahd- the * 
Imperial commands are humbly waited for. 
As is usual in such cases, the bond of the 
proxy has been taken to the effect that 
appeal has already been made to the 
Prefect, Provincial Judge, and Governor of 
the Province.—Referred in the usual 
manner. 

May 30th.—(1) Wén Pin, Director-Gen- 
eral of Grain Transport, reports that the 
whole of the Kiangpeh grain fleet have 
passed into the limits of the province of 
Shantung. As already reported, the fleet 
passed Chinchiang on the 16th of April, 
and after the despatch of the memorial 
announcing this fact, the memorialist did 
his best to expedite the advance of the 
various detachments into which the fleet 
is divided. The shallow portions of the 
P’ei-su section of the canal had been 
dredged, as also the bed in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jung Liu and other sluices 
above the Su-ch’ien section, while measures 
were taken there and in the Shantung sec- 
tion to obtain a head of water by closin 
the sluices. Extra hands were hi 
[to track the boats], and the first detach- 
ment passed out of the Kiangnan limits 
on the 29th April, the rest following closely 
behind, so that the whole fleet had been 
hauled past Huang-lin-chuang by the 
following day, and into the Shantung 
limits. This is twenty-seven days earlier 
than was accomplished last year, and as 
the canal in Shantung has been prepared 
for the advance of the fleet there is every 
hope of a speedy termination of the 
voyage. 

(2) A memorial from Ting Pao-chéng, 
Acting Governor-General of Szechuen, re- 
poreng on the merits of two officials, an 

xpectant Secretary called Wén T’ien-chiin, 
and an Expectant Taotai, by name Huang, 
whose services had been applied for by the 
memorialist three years ago to take charge 
of the ‘‘ foreign department, ” which was 
short of men. These two officers being 
versed in foreign matters are in a posi- 
tion to act with due zeal and discre- 
tion in the event of questions arising 
that affect the relations of Chinese and 
foreigners, and are two of the most useful 
servants that the province possesses. Wén 
T’ien-chiin was entrusted the year before 
last with the conduct of the salt administra- 
tion on the Kueichow frontier, and the sale 
of permits materially improved under his 
management. Last year he was charged with 
the establishment of a new ‘‘ area” on the 
Yiinnan frontier, and was most successful 
in his efforts. Huang Hsi-tao was entrusted 
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tho yesr bpfore-last with the management 

- of the arsenal, which -was-under the joint 
control of the Commissioners, the provincial 
Taotai, and himself. .Having made Western 
appliances his special study, his supervision 
was an accurate one. The abolition of the 
arsenal deprived him of his duties, but 
having now, in obedience to decree, re- 
opened it for the manufacture of imple- 
ments [of warfare] Huang Hsi-tao should 
again be placed in charge. The three years’ 
experience that these two officers have had 
render them well acquainted with the 
conditions of the province, and their 
services are indispensable. The memorial- 
ist would therefore humbly request that 
Huang Hsi-tao may be retained in the 
province to be appointed to a Taotaiship, 
and that Wén T’ien-chiin may be retained 
for a prefectural appointment. 

May 31st.—(1) The greater portion of this 
day’s Gazette is occupied with a memorial 
from the Acting Governor-General of the 
Two Kiang, on the subject of the Huai An 
salt trade. The paper is a reply to the 
decree and memorial on the subject of 
financial reform that appeared in the issues 
of the 6th of March and 24th and 25th 
of March respectively. In the memorial 
of the Board of Revenue, the second of the 
ten headings into which they divide their 
scheme is a suggestion for the adoption 
of certain reforms in the Huai An salt 
trade, which, it was considered, could 
bear more taxation. It was proposed, 
therefore, that an annual fee, varying from 
Tis. 1,000 to Tls. 600, should be levied on the 
licenses that were issued temporarily on the 
re-capture of Nanking, which the holders 
have wrongly assumed to accord the 
privilege in perpetuity. On receipt of the 
decree, the memorialist directed the Salt 
Commissioner to hold a meeting of the 
licensed merchants, and consider with 
them how the proposal of the Board could 
best be met. The result of their delibera- 
tions has been laid before the memorialist, 
and he quotes largely from the report. 
This report is of a technical nature and 
too lengthy and complicated to admit of a 
brief summary. It resolves itself, however, 
in sum to the following proposal. The 
salt merchants, feeling convinced that the 
imposition of a yearly tax such as that 
suggested by the Board would paralyse the 
trade, declare their inability to continue 
business on those terms. They are pre- 
pared, however, to guarantee a contribution 
of Tls. 1,000,000 to form a fund to be 
deposited with the Board as a reserve 
against extraordinary expenditure, and 
will pay Tls. 400,000 down, the balance 
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to be made up in instalments.— Rescript : 
Let the Board of Revenue consider and 
report. 


June Ist.—(Court Circular.) At5 a.m. 
to-morrow His Majesty will take his seat 
in the Pao Ho Throne Hall for the 
announcement of the class lists at the 
recent examination. ' The following are 
the names of the first four successful can- 
didates :—Huang Ssii-yung, from Kiangsu, 
optimus; Ts’ao Yih-sun, from Hunan, 
secundus ; T’an Hsin-chén, from Hunan, 
tertius; Tai Pin-yuan, from Chihli, 
quartus. 

(1) Shao Héng-yii is appointed Senior 
Vice-President of the Board of Civil Office, 


and Yin Ohao-yung, BRIGG , Senior 


Vice-President of the Board of Cere- 
monies. 


(2) A decree. The Censor Téng Ch’ing- 
liu reports that one Tshinima and Loputsan 
Lapachieh, Lamas at the Miao Ying Sst, a 
temple inside the Fu Ch’eng or P’ing-tsé 
gate of Peking, have, without authority, 
allowed carpenters to destroy the Imperial 
quarters, side rooms, and other buildings 
in the temple ; that whole pieces of timber 
and other building materials belonging to 
the temple have been taken outside the city 
and a number of houses constructed with 
them; and that a number of fruit trees 
have been planted in the kitchen grounds 
which have been walled in and taken into 
the temple enclosure. The Oensor has also 
heard that a Lama called Awangnima, a 
Drassak, has substituted imitation jewels 
for the real ones contained in the beads 
round the neck of the image of Buddha 
placed in the Hung Jén Sst; and has 
also substituted another image of Bud- 
dha with its stand for the golden one 
that is worshipped there.—We command 
the Comptroller of the Imperial Household 
and one of the Presidents of the Mongolian 
Superintendency to go to the temple and 
make careful inspection, reporting to Us 
the result of their enquiries. 

The rehearing of an uninteresting appeal 
case and a few formal memorials complete 
this day’s issue. 


June 2nd.—(1) Joint memorial from Yii 
K’uan, Acting Governor-General of the 
Two Kuang, and Chiin Ch’i, Superintendent 
of Customs at Canton, reporting the 
despatch of the first instalment of the 
subsidy with which the Canton Customs is 
debited for the present year. The follow- 
ing assessment for the year 1880 has been 
made by the Board of Revenue :— 


tars 
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Tis. 
Foreign Customs ....cccccccsseessesee 200,000 
New Supplementary assessment 


on Foreign Customs............... 60,000 

_ Grant in aid of the Peking Field 
| FOrCO .ccccscsecsseccrececssccesereeees 45,000 

. Military Grant to Jung Chiiian 
@ Tis. 1,200 per mensem ........ 14,400 

Grant in aid of Ching Lien’s 
CAVAITY.....0 +0000 seeussensvecuscosases 50,000 

Refund on ape of Foochow 
Loan @ Tis. Maa r quarter 24,000 

Imperial Maniac epartment 
(due from last year) ...........s00 55,000 

For the Treasury of the Privy 
Total...748,400 
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: to be forwarded in four instalments. Three 


years ago, the Board of Revenue gave 
notice that remittances must thereafter be 
made in cash instead of notes, but it was 
explained by the Governor-General and 
Governor that there were such difficulties 


. attending the remittance of specie, that it 


was proposed to continue the practice 
hitherto adopted of remitting through 
Shausi bankers, and the Imperial consent 
was obtained to this plan. The sum of 
Tis, 193,200 has now been borrowed from 
Shansi bankers, on account of the first 
instalment of the assessment detailed 


; above, and bills for this amount have been 


Se 
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entrusted to certain officers whose names are 


_ given, with instructions to take them to 


Peking and report themselves at the Board 
of Revenue, to whose order they will 
deliver the money. 

(2) Li Ho-nien, Director-General of the 


“ Yellow River, reports that the period of 
: the “‘ peach freshets” has gone by without 


" mishap. 


am SE 


Great precautions were taken 
to prevent accident by strengthening the 
dangerous points.e The water has now 
subsided and the current is comparatively 
weak. 

(3) Chou Héng-ch’i, Governor of Shan- 


' tung, reports that he has furnished Ma 


Wei-hsii, an Expectant Prefect of Hunan, 


' whose services had been applied for by 


; 


memorialist’s predecessor, with the neces- 
sary document authorising him to return to 
the province to which he properly belongs. 
Ma Wei-hsii was applied for by Wén Ko to 


_ attend to the work of the “‘ foreign depart- 


’ ment, ” 


ee? ONS ee ee 


He arrived in Chi-nan Fu rather 
more than a year ago, and showed care and 
attention in the conduct of business of 
an international character. He was also 


"entrusted with the institution of reforms 
’ in the grain transport and salt departments, 
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and carried these out in the most efficient 
manner. Since the memorialist’s accession 
to office he has had this officer under his 
eye, and begs to testify to his talents, 
industry and ability. Men of his attain- 
ments are scarce amongst the expectants of 
office. The Governor of Hunan applied 
for his return some time since, but as he 
was in the midst of the reforms connected 
with the grain transport department 
indicated above, it was not expedient to 
release him. This work being now at 
an end, he has been furnished with the 
requisite letter of authority to return to his 
proper province. 

June 3rd.—(1) A decree in answer to a 
memorial from T's’én Yii-ying, Governor of 
Kueichow, requesting the degradation of 
an Expectant Prefect to the rank of Assist- 
ant sub-Prefect for having levied lekin 
dues in excess of the tariff, and appropriated 
the receipts on miscellaneous articles. The 
offence of the officer in question would be 
inadequately punished by degradation to a 
lower rank, and he is therefore dismissed 
the public service. 

(2) Postscript memorial from Féng Shén, 
Governor of Héh Lung-kiang. The memo- 
rialist was directed by Imperial decree 
some time since to take into consideration 
the question of local defence, and to send 
in a careful and detailed report on the 
subject within the space of one month. In 
obedience to these instructions, he sub- 
mitted a confidential memorial suggesting 
the increase of the forces under his com- 
mand by 1,500 men, and applying for an 
extra grant of money for the preparation 
of munitions of war, and the supply of 
rations for his trained troops. He now 
further begs to submit that munitions of 
war are the first essential in the matter of 
defence, and in view of this fact, he applied, 
in the memorial just referred to, for a 
supply of guns and small arms from the 
Peking Field Force, adding that he would 
have swords, lances, and gunpowder 
manufactured on the spot. In pursuance 
of this object, he deputed certain officers 
to engage workmen for the manufacture 
of 500 swords, which, after the fashion 
of the regulation army weapon, were 
to be cased in sheaths of ox-hide 
coated with varnish, that they might 
be kept sharp and free from damp. He 
also ordered 5,000 lance-heads to be made, 
persons being sent with all despatch to 
Kirin to purchase 500 pear-wood lances, 
and 5,000 lance tassels. The weiyuan 
afterwards reported that they had been 
informed by the artificers engaged that as 
the iron, steel, and nut coal required 


in the manufacture of the weapons ordered 
were not local products, they would have 
to be purchaséd in other provinces ; that 
the price of these articles, which had lately 
risen, would be further increased by the 
difficulty of transport over bad roads in the 
summer months ; and that they could not 
undertake the contract at Tls. 1.2 per 
sword, which was the price paid last year. 
They applied therefore for an advance of 
three mace five, or Tls. 1.5.5 per sword ; 
for lance-heads they asked Tls. 0.2.3, artd 
for tassels five candareens. The lances 
would cost Tis. 0.0.5.5 apiece, making a 
total for the whole order of Tis. 9,420 
odd. This demand being a reasonable one, 
the memorialist has assented to it, and to 
avoid delay, has advanced the requisite 
amount from the military funds deposited 
in his treasury. This sum will be refunded 
on receipt of the grant applied for. 

June 4th.—(1) A decree ordering the 
immediate dismissal of two minor expectant 
officials who have been denounced by Tso 
Tsung-t’ang. They are stated to have 
exacted subscriptions towards a public 
granary and college in excess of the 
authorised amount, and when a complaint 
to that effect was made against them by 
the gentry they: persistently declined to 
refund the money. 

(2) Li Han-chang reports the capture of 
some kidnappers of women and girls, who 
had previously been guilty of repeated acts 
of burglary. Attention was first directed 
to the existence of kidnapping in Hupeh 
by the Censor Hu P’in-ch’ih, and the 
memorialist was directed by decree to make 
search for the individuals referred to by 
the Censor. He prefaces his report with 
the observation that Hupeh, the frontier 
of which adjoins that of Shénsi and Honan, 
contains a population both turbulent and 
violent. It has long been the practice of 
certain lawless characters to seize women 
and children travelling along the roads, 
or to inveigle them into scme retired 
spot, where they hold them to ransom, or 
else carry them elsewhere for sale. In 
some instances, they even go the length 
of attacking houses in armed gangs and 
carrying the women off, plundering the 
place at the same time of all the pro- 
perty they can find. In different dis- 
tricts these gangs of ruffians are known 
by different names, and what the Censor 
states is perfectly true, viz., that the people 
are so afraid of their vengeance that they 
dare not complain of them by name; and 
in the majority of instances pay their 
ransom and let the matter drop, so that it 
is seldom that cases of the kind come to 
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light. The memorialist had long ago heard 
of the existence of these villains, and had 
endeavoured to catch them, but their 
movements were cunning, and they generally 
contrived to make their abode on the con- 
fines of two districts, escaping from one 
into the other when pursued. They were, 
moreover, well supplied with information, 
and were off directly the police were on 
their track. The result was that it was 
by no means easy to get hold of them. A 
certain number have, however, been arrest- 
ed at one time or another, and summarily 
executed, for such deep-rooted villainy 
required the application of severe measures. 


‘But alas! these people have so little fear 


or respect for the law that it has been im- 
possible to suppress this crime completely. 
On receipt of the decree acknowledging 
Hu P’in-ch’ih’s representation, the memo- 
rialist gave orders, through the Provincial 
Judge, for the organisation of an extensive 
raid against the kidnappers, three parties 
being raised to operate in the three or four 
districts in which the crime was most 
prevalent, persons being disguised, and 
spies hired, that the arrests might be made 
quietly. At the time of the New Year, 
when the gangs of villains above indicated 
retired to their hiding-places to pass the 
festival, a descent was made upon them 
by the local authorities aided by the 
military, and fourteen captures were 
made. Two kidnapped women were 
also recovered, as well as a number 
of arms. A certain number of the 
criminals were sent to the provincial 
capital for trial, some to Hsing-mén Chou, 
and others to Hu-lu Fu. In due course, 
the various officers charged with the trial 
of the prisoners sent in their reports, which 
were all to the effect that the evidence 
obtained conclusively proved their guilt. 
In view, therefore, of the heinousneas of 
the offence, and the orders contained in the 
Imperial decree that the most rigorous 
measures should be taken, the memorialist 
has ordered the summary decapitation of 
all the prisoners, and the exposure of their 
heads at the scene of their crimes. The 
memorial concludes with an application for 
the bestowal of rewards upon the officials 
who were charged with the organisation of 
the raid, and the application is granted by 
Rescript. 

June 5th.—(1) A decree in answer toa 
memorial from the Censor Téng Ch’eng- 
hsiu, commenting unfavourably on _ the 
summons to Peking recently issued to 
Chang K’ai-sung, late Governor-General of 
Yiin Kuei, who was dismissed the public 
service. He isof opinion that the restoration 


' be taken into consideration. 
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of this ex-official to favour after the 
’ ungrateful conduct he displayed will have 
; a bad effect upon some of the officers at 
" Oourt, who will be led to make improper 
' recommendations in consequence. He prays 
- therefore that the order for the name of 


say 


eee eee” Ye RS or 


' Chang Bieiving to be recorded for service 
@ 


may be cancelled, and that the penalty 
laid down by law may be imposed upon the 
officer who recommended him. Chang K’ai- 
sung was recommended by the Vice- 
President Yin Chao-yung, and his name 
was recorded for employment on the ground 
that, having been entrusted with a frontier 
post, he might, in spite of a fault earlier 
committed, still be able to cast aside the 


' blemishes [that marked his character.] 
‘ He was accordingly summoned to Peking, 
* and the Board was directed to present him 
- at Court, that his talents and ability might 
- be scrutinised with a view to ascertaining 


his fitness for re-employment, when a 
further decree would be issued [announcin 


’ the nature of the office to be bestow 


‘ upon him. 
_ diency, an 


This is a measure of expe- 
We repeat Our instructions to 


: the Board of Civil Office to present Chang 


* capital. 


K’ai-sung at Court upon his arrival in the 
The request submitted by the 


: Censor aforesaid for the punishment of the 
- officer who recommended him need not 


Hereafter, 


’ Ministers, high and low will continue 


honestly to recommend and introduce those 


- who to their own knowledge are [suited 
- for the public service] in order to second 
- the earnest desire of the Court to secure 
- men of talent. 


(2) Li Ch’ang-lo a fe Bg is appointed 


: Commander-in-chief in Chihli, vice Kuo 
’ Sung-lin, deceased, and Pao Ch’ao saa) Ris] 


is appointed Commander-in-chief in Hunan. 
(3) A decree expressing the Imperial 


regrets at the death of Kuo Sung-lin, Com- 


- mander-in-Chief in Chihli. 


The late officer 
served during the rebellion under Li Hung- 
chang and Tséng Kuo-ch’iian in Kiangsi, 
Kiangsu, Chékiang and Fuhkien, and 
retook many cities in those provinces. He 
afterwards fought under Li, Hung-chang 
against the Nienfei, and was victorious 
in all his actions, the restoration of peace 


in the east and’ west being due to his 


efforts, He was indeed a brave, a loyal, 
and a distinguished officer. During the 


time he served as Commander-in-chief in 
_ Hupeh, he displayed a high capacity for 
. military reorganisation, and was recently 


: 


transferred to the command in Chihli. We 
have heard the news of his death with 
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profound commiseration, and We command 
that the posthumous honours assigned by 
law to a Commander-in-chief be bestowed 
upon him; that a posthumous title be given 
him ; and that the history of his career be 
recorded in the State Historiographer’s 
Office. We sanction the erection of temples 
in his honour at his home in Hunan, and at 
the scenes of his exploits, and We command 
the local authorities to pay due attention 
to his remains on their arrival at the place 
of his birth. When they shall have reached 
the proper age, his sons Kuo Jén-chi, Kuo 
Jén-hung, and Kuo Jén-yen will be pre- 
sented at Court. 

(4) Tséng Kuo-ch’iian, Governor of 
Shansi, solicits the bestowal of honorary 
rewards upon certain officials and gentry in 
Chékiang and Kiangsu, each of whom has 
contributed upwards of Tls. 1,000 to the 
Famine Fund. 

June 6th.—({1) Liu K’un-yi, Governor- 
General of the Two Kiang, is accorded the 
privilege of riding in the ‘‘ Forbidden 
City ” as an act of special grace. 

(2) Postscript memorial from T’an Chung- 
lin, Governor of Chékiang. On the 26th 
of March last, the memorialist received a 
communication from the Board of Revenue 
enclosing their memorial on the subject of 
financial reform. Among the proposals 
therein submitted was one to the effect that 
in Chékiang and other provinces, renowned 
for the fertility of their resources, there 
are at the present time large tracts of land 
still remaining uncultivated, with the result 
that receipts on account of land-tax dimin- 
ished year by year, showing an incapacity 
for the exercise of due scrutiny, and a 
neglect of the steps necessary for [improving 
the revenue.] It was accordingly suggested 
that in conformity with the propositions 
last year submitted, returns should be sent 
in of all the waste and cultivated land in the 
departments and districts of the provinces 
in question. On the 5th of March a decree 
was issued to the effect that if the scheme of 
the Board could indeed be carried out in 
a true spirit of zeal for a few years, what 
was there to prevent a gradual: restora- 
tion of the revenue that used to be 
derived from land? The favours that have 
been bestowed upon provincial high authori- 
ties on all occasions should be a sufficient 
bar against laxity and perfunctoriness on 
their part, and they were called upon to 
furnish the necessary reports within the 
space of two months. The memorialist 
begs humbly to remark in reference to this 
question, that the pacification of the pro- — 
vince of Chékiang was accomplished some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, but the fact of 
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the revenue from land not having yet 
reached its original standard is due to the 
exhaustion of the people consequent on the 
devastation caused by the rebellion. It is 
nevertheless impossible to assert that of- 
ficials, gentry, and local municipalities have 
not been, and are not, guilty of concealment 
and suppression of facts with regard to the 
quality of the land in different places. Upon 
the arrival of memorialist at his present 

ost, he issued circular instructions to all 
nis subordinates to ascertain the precise 
situation and extent of the waste lands 
within their respective jurisdictions ; to 
have these waste lands marked out with 
posts at the four corners, and to inspect 
them in person; after which they were to 
furnish a report to the memorialist, who 
would depute special officers to verify their 
returns. They were further to ascertain 
what amount of land that should have 
been returned as liable to taxation had 
not been so returned, being told that if 
a true return of these lands were sent 
in, the fraud would be leniently dealt 
with, and the authorities responsible for 
the omission would be recommended to the 
merciful consideration of His Majesty. On 
‘receipt of His Majesty’s decree above 
referred to, copies were reverently made 
and published in the form of a proclama- 
tion, and in due course the returns called 
for were sent in. On inspection of these 
returns, the memorialist found that in the 
four Prefectures of Ningpo, Wénchow, 
T’ai-chow and Ch’u-chow there was no 
waste land at all; and that in Shao-hing 
Fu there was only waste land in Chu-chi 
Hsien, and there even no great amount. 
In Chin-hua Fu, Ch’ii-chow Fu, and Yén- 
chow Fu, however, which had suffered 
comparatively heavily during the rebellion, 
and in which there were deep ranges of 
hills and the land was poor, it had 
been a matter of comparative difficulty to 
bring the country again under cultivation. 
Further enquiry showed that the land 
under cultivation in these prefectures 
amounted to 1,128 ch’ing, while there were 
over ten thousand ch’ing of waste land. In 
the three Prefectures of Hangchow, Kia- 
hing, and Hu-chow, exclusive of the three 
districts of Hai-ning, Hai-yén and Ch’ang- 
hsing, from which reports have not yet come 
in, 8,374 ch’ing of cultivated land, and over 
40,000 ch’ing of waste land were returned. 
These figures being perfectly incredible, 
enquiries were made, when it was discovered 
that at the close of the rebellion, when 
taxation was tentatively re-commenced on 
a small scale, the assessments of the grain 
agents themselves were accepted, and these 
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were naturally considerably below the 
mark, while some went so far as to return 
arable land as building or other sites. 
No attempt has been made to ascertain 
during subsequent years what additional 
land has been brought under cultiva- 
tion, and the local authorities, having 
no means of finding out what land 
is waste and what is not, asthe assessment 
was in the hands of the people, have per 
force added each year one or two tenths 
per cent. to the assessment of the previous 
one, an increase which is below the mark. 
So much so, that the receipts are frequently 
in excess of the sums returned, and as the 
full assessment is remitted, nothing is said 
about the existence of this balance. There 
are many other abuses connected with the 
levy of this tax, and the only way of 
effecting a thorough reform is to ascertain 
exactly the respective amounts of cultivated 
and waste lands. Any effort in this 
direction, however, is sure to meet with 
the determined opposition of underlings, 
notables, clerks, and municipal officers, 
all of whom are interested in the main- 
tenance of the present system. Recently, 
for instance, a weiyuan from Kia-hing 
sent for a grain clerk from one of the 
villages, when the clerk had the audacity 
to assemble a mob, which beat and in- 
sulted the weiyuan. A _ disreputable 
graduate, again, of Ch’ang-hsing, who bore 
& grudge against the Magistrate for having 
had his button taken away, entered the 
district town at the head of a mob, and 
sacked the Magistrate’s yamén. Officers 
have now been sent to arrest the ringleaders 
of these disturbances, and to bring them to 
the provincial capital for trial and punish- 
ment. Any resistance to authority must 
be put down with a heavy hand, and a 
serious example must be made of one or 
two individuals as a salutary warning to 
others. The memorialist is forwarding the 
returns he has compiled separately to the 
Board, and begs to submit this report of 
the measures he has taken to carry out 
His Majesty’s commands.—For decree see 
Gazette of 24th May. 

June 7th.—Liu K’un-yi, Governor- 
General of the Two Kiang, had audience. 

(1) A general series of prayers for rain 
in the metropolis is ordered for the 9th 
inst., in which His Majesty will take a 
part, repairing as usual to the Ta Kao 
tien. The services at the other State 
temples will be conducted by princes and 
noes who are specially nominated for the 
uty. 

(3) Memorial from Kung T’ang, Governor 
of Urumtsi, reporting his intention to 
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remove the town of Kung-ning nearer to 
Ti-hua Chow as a place of residence for the 
troops under his command. The town of 
Kung-ning, adjacent to Ourumki, and ten 
& distant from that of Ti-hua, was’ held 
against the rebels for three months after 
Ti-hua had fallen into their hands in the 
year 1864, after which it also was stormed 
and taken by them. On the arrival of the 
memorialist at his present post, he borrowed 
a private dwelling-house in the town of 
Ti-hua for his own residence, and lodged 
the Manchu troops in the pao, or encamp- 
ment surrounded by an earthwork to the 
south of the town, which had formerly 
been occupied by Chinese subjects who 
had fled during the rebellion. In course 
of time they began to return to their 
dwellings, and as there was no room for 
them in their entrenchment, the troops were 
moved into the town to make way for them. 
Foreseeing, however, that it would again 
be necessary to move them, and there being 
no other place for them to occupy, the 
memorialist paid several visits to the town 
of Kung-ning to see if they could be lodged 
there. He found that the greater half of 
the wall was destroyed, while inside there 
was nothing but a mass of tiles, and the 
pe was full of bones and skeletons that 

ad been buried wherever space could be 
found for them. The place now presents a 
most solitary and desolate appearance, and 
as the walls are over nine /2 in circumfer- 
ence, the task of rebuilding them is more 
than the troops are adequate to, apart from 
the question of expense. Were the rem- 
nant of the local soldiery, with those drafted 
from Kurkara-usu, Guchén, and Turfan, 
and the immigrants that have been induced 
to settle in the town, collected within the 
walls of Kung-ning (in order to make way 
for the Manchu troops in Ti-hua), their 
numbers are so few that they would be quite 
desolate in the midst of the empty town 
and quite insufficient for its defence, while 
feelings of humanity would revolt from 
allowing the bones of the loyal and patriotic 
subjects that strew the ground to be dis- 
turbed by the mattock or the hoe. The 
question of building a walled enclosure 
for the troops is, however, one that admits 
of no delay, and the matter of expense is 
the great obstacle. Outside the northern 
and eastern gates of Ti-hua is a piece of 


rising ground which overlooks the town, | 


and would afford so commanding a position 
for the enemy in the event of further 
‘© alarms upon the frontier,” that it would 
have to be occupied in such a contingency. 
This ground, which is over three % in 
circumference, is well situated as regards 
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local influences, and the water is good. The 
memorialist estimates the cost of walling 
it in at Tls. 40,000. The people will be 
employed on the work, and as there is much 
distress, it will be a means of obtaining 
labour in return for relief.—Rescript : Let 
the Yamén concerned take note. 

June 8th.—(1) A decree ordering certain 
District Magistrates and others to be 
cashiered and imprisoned, and their 
property confiscated in payment of sums 
of money for which they are in default. 

(2) Memorial from the Censor Téng 
Ch’ing-lin, drawing attention to the hard- 
ship the Lamaist priests in Peking suffer 
under the present system of drawing the 
rations allotted to them. In former days 
the monthly rations issued to the Lamas 
were all taken out in old rice from the 
special Imperial granaries, but in the 
llth year of Hsien Féng, at the sugges- 
tion of the Board of Revenue, millet was 
issued instead, and half of this was com- 
muted by a money payment. At the 
time this proposal was made, the grain 
transport by sea was tentatively inaugu- 
rated, and as the supplies in the granaries 
had fallen short, the substitution suggested 
by the Board was a temporary expedient, 
aud, as explained in their memorial, was 
never intended as a permanent arrange- 
ment. Twenty years have elapsed since 
then, and the memorialist hears that the 
Lamas are unable to satisfy their hunger on 
millet, and so they change it in the market 
for old rice. But as they only get two or 
three bushels of rice for a hundredweight of 
millet, and the money commutation they 
draw is only a few cash, their rations now 
virtually amount to about forty per cent. of 
what they used todraw. The result is that 
of late years the Lamas have been reduced 
to an indescribable condition of distress, as 
the Mongol princes who visit Peking and 
see the state into which they have fallen 
all complain of. Considering the important 
position the Mongols hold, and the tender- 
ness with which the Lamas have ever been 
treated by the Court, holding, as the Board 
of Revenue acknowledged they did hold, 
asuperior position to that of soldiers, when 
they contended some time since that if the 
soldiers drew at the reduced rate of twenty 
per cent., the Lamas should draw thirty per 
cent. more. But as the millet they now 
get will not change in the market for as 
much rice as the soldiers draw, it is evident 
they are in a worse position as regards 
rations than the soldiers. The memorialist 
would solicit on their behalf the resumption 
of the issue of rations in old rice. He begs 
further to call attention to the fact that 
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for over a year they have drawn no rations 
at all, and many of them are reduced to 
- beg in the streets for food. 

June 9th.—(1) Memorial from Li Hung- 
chang, Governor-General of Chihli, in reply 
to the decree of the 6th March calling for 
reports in answer to the memorial of the 
Board of Revenue on the subject of Finan- 
cial Reform (see Gazette of March 24th and 
25th). The Board of Revenue divided their 
subject into ten headings, but under only 
three of these are the measures proposed 
to be carried out specially by themselves 
or the Liang Kiang authorities ; the three 
suggestions in question being the cessation 
of public works that are capable of post- 
ponement, the more accurate estimate of 
money commutations, and the extra charge 
for Huai An salt permits. The remainder 
of the reforms suggested are left to the 
execution of the provincial Governments. 
These are seven in number, and the 
memorialist proceeds to consider them 
seriatim. 

First, as regards the reclamation of waste 
or uncultivated lands. No such property 
so-called exists in Chihli, Orders have, how- 
ever, been given for the survey of all lands 
belonging to the Banner Corps and Chinese 
subjects that have not been taxed, as well 
as the tracts amongst the hills and sandy 
flats along the banks of rivers that are 
under cultivation, but the land generally 
is so poor, and the harvests for years in 
succession have failed to such an extent, 
that the full quota of taxes cannot be 
collected. No cases have as yet arisen of 
failure of harvests being reported where 
there has been a crop, nor have the 
gentry monopolised the collection of the 
revenue from this source. The land 
belonging to Banner Corps, Government 
tracts of uncultivated land, and horse 
pasturage grounds, have hitherto been 
managed under various regulations and are 
not under the sole control of the local 
authorities. As has already been reported 
a Taotai has been sent to survey these 
tracts, and in time they will be gradually 
brought under taxation. 

As regards the remittance of duties in 
excess of the assessment, the memorialist 
would observe that previous to the establish- 
ment of the foreign Customs, the whole of 
the duties on goods, whether landed at 
the port or conveyed inland by boat or 
land, were collected at the Ch’ao Kuan, or 
old Custom House, and the total revenue 
amounted to a large sum. After the port 
was opened to foreign trade, and was visited 
by a succession of steamers and sailing 
vessels, the receipts at the native Custom 
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House have greatly fallen off, as is well 
known to everyone. The famine in Chihli, 
Shansi and Honan again, had an deleterious 
effect upon trade, and consequently upon 
duties, the receipts having been less [at one 
time] than two-thirds of those of former 
periods. [It should be remembered also] 
that the conditions of the Tientsin Customs 
and those of Foochow or Canton are not 
similar, the area embraced by the latter 
being a much wider one. It is impossible 
yet to tell under these circumstances 
whether the revenue will hereafter be 
flourishing or the reverse, and all that the 
memorialist can undertake to say is that if 
there should be a surplus at the close of the 
financial period, it shall be remitted to 
Peking ; and the same shall be done in the 
case of the Shan-hai Kuan Customs. No 
report have yet been received from the 
Shantung (Chefoo) Customs, which will be 
treated of separately upon the arrival of 
the report.. 

As regards lekin, this tax was inaugurated 
at Tientsin in the commencement of the 
T’ung Chih reign (1862), and the annual 
revenue derived from this source did not 
exceed Tls. 20,000, until the memorialist, 
by the institution of certain changes in the 
system, raised the income to over Ts, 
60,000, which was devoted to the mainten- 
ance of fortsand portdefences. Theexpenses 
connected with the levy of this tax do not 
amount to the ten per cent. which the Board 
allow for the cost of collection, and there 
is therefore no further economy to be 
effected in this direction [as may be seen 
from the] annual returns of receipts and 
expenditure that have been submitted to 
the Throne. Exclusive of the above, there 
remain only the two stations at Ta-ming and 
Ning-ho, but the trade at these places is so 
small that the annual revenue they yield 
does not exceed a few thousand taels, which 
are paid into the fund for the maintenance 
of the regular troops at Pao-ting Fu and 
Tientsin. The stations are worked by the 
local authorities, no separate establishment 
being maintained. The lekin on opium at 
the Tientsin and Shan-hai Customs is levied 
by the catty, and the proceeds devoted to 
military expenditure, an extra fractional 
sum being levied for the expenses of collec- 
tion. Returns of the collections are for- 
warded half-yearly from Tientsin, and 
annually from Shan-hai Kuan. 

As regards the proper settlement of 
accounts between incoming and outgoing 
territorial officials, this evil had from 
various causes assumed such proportions 
that the memorialist last year gave orders 
to the Financial Commissioner to organise 
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‘igorous reforms in this particular. He 
vas also instructed to draw up regulations 
tinder which all outstanding accounts of 
fficials leaving their posts should hereafter 
xe settled within a certain time, the 
vutgoing officer being detained until 
tis deficit was paid, while the deficits 
£ officers who had left their posts 
wrior to the issue of these regulations were 
dso to be made good within a certain time, 
inder penalty of the application of the law 
‘overning such cases. 
. With regard to the rendering of 
trict returns of income, the land-tax 
orms the chief portion of the revenue of 
Jhihli, the periodical return of receipts 
rom Customs duties being a natural duty 
hat cannot be evaded]. Orders have now 
een issued for a monthly return of the 
ssessed income from land-tax, and the 
ctual amount remitted and expended by 
he various divisions under the control of 
he Financial Commissioner, as the radical 
ieans of securing the report called for. On 
eceipt of these returns, a list of the 
mounts that have not been remitted, 
‘nd the names of the officers responsible 
or the omission will be sent in. 
The reductions on account of anti-extor- 
on allowance ought to amount to Tis. 
0,000 and upwards per annum, and a saving 
'£ Tls. 40,000 can be effected on the discount 
»vied on all payments, but so poor is the 
rovince that no further sources of income 
»main undeveloped, and no further econo- 
ties are practicable. The income of the 
‘rovince has, in effect, never been equal to 
.e expenditure, and previous to the reigns 
‘f Tao Kwang and Chia Ch’ing an annual 
rant in aid of Tls. 200,000 to Tls. 300,000 
sed to be furnished to Chihli by the 
“oard of Revenue. This grant ceased in 
‘re reign of Hsien Féng, and demands were 
iade of Chihli [instead] in aid of the war 
. the New Dominion, and the military 
‘spenses of Manchuria, not to mention 
‘wbsidies for the repair of the Grand Canal, 
1e purchase of nitre for Shun-t’ien Fu 
the manufacture of gunpowder, the 
ipport of the troops at the Eastern and 
‘Testern Mausolea, and other miscellaneous 
ems to the amount of some Tis. 200,000 
: Tis. 300,000, exclusive of periodical 
smands for special undertakings, such 
' the construction of Mausolea fur the 
*mpresses Regent, the purchase of trees 
r the Mausoleum of the Emperor T’ung 
‘hih, and great undertakings (auch as the 
nperial wedding and obsequies, &c., &c.) 
‘he famine, again, was the cause of a 
minution of revenue to the extent of at 
ast Tls. 300,000 to Tis. 400,000. Thus, 
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while the income of the province has 
been ever diminishing, the expenditure 
has been ever on the increase, with the 
result that there has been a complete 
drain upon its resources, and all economies 
in the way of reduction on salaries and 
discount on payments have gone to make 
good the deficit. And yet the Board 
not only can grant no assistance, but 
even makes demands itself for aid. If 
it now claims the whole of the reductions 
effected on salaries and payments, the 
difficulty of carrying on the work of the 
province will be greater than ever. It is 
not right that the metropolitan province 
should be rendered absolutely bankrupt, 
and the memorialist has to request that as 
in the case of other provinces, Chihli may 
be allowed to retain her savings for local 
expenditure. He will repeat his instruc- 
tions to the Commissioner and others to 
insist upon the levy of the full amount of 
taxes and duties.—Reascript : Let the Board 
of Revenue take note. 

June 10th.—({1) Ohang Oh’ih-tung is 
appointed @ sub-Reader of the Han-lin 

uan. 

[Note.—This promotion is obtained 
purely by rotation, and cannot be con- 
sidered as a special advancement, Chang 
Ch’ih-tung, who is now 44 years of age, 
and a native of Nan-p’i Hsien in Chihli, 
obtained the first place at the examination 
for provincial graduate in the year 1852, 
or at the early age of 16; and that of chin 
shih, or metropolitan graduate, 1863, when 
he secured the third place. His last pro- 
motion indicates an intention to take u 
the line of a metropolitan official, for 
he wished to serve in the provinces, he 
would have applied for a Oensorship, 
and rendered himself eligible for a 
Prefecture or a Taotaiship. By a series 
of successive promotions he will now be 
advanced to the grade of Reader of the 
Han-lin, or two degrees higher than his 
present post. He will then in all pro- 
bability be transferred to the Imperial 
Supervisorate of Instruction, and pass 
through the grades of Assistant and Chief 
Supervisor respectively ; after which he 
will be transferred again to the Grand 
Secretariat, or Imperial Chancery, where 
he will hold the office of sub-Chancellor 
with the brevet rank of Vice-President of 
the Board of Ceremonies. From this post 
he will be advanced to the Vice-President- 
ship of a Board, and after passing through 
the two grades of Vice-Presidents, namely, 
Senior and Junior, in different Boards, will 
be promoted to the Presidentship of the 
Censorate, and finally of one of the Boards, 


with, eventually, a seat in the Grand Secre- 
tariat, first as Assistant Grand Secretary, 
and next as Grand Secretary, the highest 
civil distinction attainable. When he has 
reached the grade of President or Assistant 
Grand Secretary, he is eligible also for a seat 
in the Cabinet or Grand Council. With 
luck, he may expect to obtain the position of 
President of a Board in fifteen or twenty 
years. If, however, he should be unfortun- 
ate enough to fall in for a vacancy as 
President of a Minor Court, which he must 
take if his name is first on the list when 
such a vacancy occurs, his promotion will 
be greatly retarded, for he leaves the 
regular line, and enters one in which the 
vacancies are few and far between. It may 
be worthy of notice that his nephew, Chang 
Chéng-yii, was optimus at the examination 
for the degree of provincial graduate last 
year, also at the early age of sixteen, and 
has this year obtained his chin shih degree.] 
(2) A decree referring to the Board of 
Revenue for consideration an application 
from the Censor Mo-lo-kéng-oh, that the 
allowance granted to Bannermen on the 
occasion of the death of a parent or wife 
may be issued with greater promptitude. 
No other documents of importance. 
June 11th.—Postscript memorial from 
Li Hung-chang. He is in receipt of a com- 
munication from the Governor of Kiangsu 
informing him that it has been determined 
to abolish the allowance of Tls. 5 per picul 
that has hitherto been granted to the grain 
junks for the carriage of tribute rice from 
Tientsin to T’ung Chow. On receipt of 
this communication the memorialist gave 
orders that effect should be given to this 
decision of the Governor, and a petition 
has now been presented from the owners of 
the junks from eighteen districts and depart- 
ments employed in the transport of grain 
from Tientsin to T’ung Chow, to the Tao- 
tai of Tientsin and the sub-Prefect of Yang- 
t’sun, to the following effect :—The people 
in the districts in question have been 
reduced to the extreme of poverty by the 
failure of harvests, and are now entirely 
dependent for subsistence upon the supple- 
mentary allowance that is granted for the 
conveyance of rice. If this is now cut off, 
as proposed, they must die of hunger, and 
the conveyance of tribute rice will be 
attended with greater difficulties than ever. 
They therefore pray the Taotai and sub- 
Prefect to take their case into consideration 
and lay the matter before their superiors. 
The memorialist would observe that the 
cargo-boats on the river have been solely 
supplied for the transport of tribute rice, 
and the wages and porterage allowances 
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annually granted for this service are no’ 
excessive. If the additional grant for the 
purchase of ropes, baskets, etc., and th¢ 
cost of posterage at T’ung Chow be taker 
away, the balance will certainly not suffice 
for the annual subsistence of the boat. 
owners and watermen engaged in this 
service. The T’ung Chow authorities, again, 
are very strict in demanding the delivery 
of the full tale of grain, and the carrier: 
are compelled by law to make good any 
deficiencies that may occur. This reduce: 
them to such an extreme condition o 

overty, that abuses such as the mixing [o 
inferior grain with the better rice], theft 
etc., are rife, and become more prevalen 
day by day. The majority of the junk 
owners are poor people with no other mean 
of support, approaching the condition o 
beggars, so that even if they are imprisonec 
and the flesh beaten off their bones t 
try and make them disgorge their deficit, i 
will not help matters one bit. Indeed, i 
constantly happens that they abandon thei 
boats and run away, so that undue severit; 
may result in a dearth of men to undertak 
this service. Under these circumstances 
in the interests of humanity [alone 
the question of increasing their allow. 
ances had to be considered. It was ir 
view of this fact that the memorialist, ix 
the year 1871, after consultation with the 
Minister Superintendent of Grain Tribute, 
and the Superintendents of the Imperial 
Granaries, suggested to the Governors o/ 
Chékiang and Kiangsu that an allowance 
of Tls. 5 per picul should be granted fo 
porterage to the junks between Tientsir 
and T’ung Chow. The Governors havin; 
consented to this arrangement, it wa 
reported to His Majesty and sanctioned bi 
Imperial decree. The plan has been i: 
operation now for some years, and has ha 
a visible effect in diminishing peculatio: 
and short delivery at T’ung Chow. Thi 
abolition of this porterage fee, that is nov 
suggested by the Kiangsu authorities afte 
it has been in force for eight years, is certaii 
to cause the resumption of the malpractice: 
its institution was calculated to defeat, anc 
the important interests of the grain trans 
port system will be materially prejudicec 
in consequence. The memorialist ha: 
resided for many years in Tientsin, anc 
foresees such grave cause for alarm in th« 
proposed reduction, that he is convinced o! 
the necessity of continuing the allowance 
in the interests of fairness and equity. He 
has accordingly written in this sense to the 
Grain Intendants of Kiangsu and Chékiang. 
and begs that His Majesty will inform thé 
Board of the matter.—Rescript: Let i: 
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: be as requested. The Board of Revenue 
will take note. 
June12th.—(1) Memorial from Ch’un Fu, 
- Governor of Uliasut’ai, and his colleagues 
: Ngosin-chok’otu and Tukarh, representing 
the hardship the officers and troops at 
, Uliasut’ai undergo by the abolition of the 
.battah they have been drawing for the last 
_ten years. This allowance was granted in 
+1870 in consequence of the high cost of 
‘living, but the Board have written to say 
. that now peace is restored on the frontier it 
must be withdrawn and the army put upon 
its old scale of pay. . It would naturally be 
the duty of memorialists to give effect to 
,an arrangement that has been made in the 
interests of economy, but although peace 
_ has been restored in the western Dominion, 
_ the country has been completely devastated, 
,and the germs of disaffection still remain, 
_while the work of re-organisation requires 
_the maintenance of [a large staff of] officers. 
.The question of frontier defence, too, is 
one of great importance, and the town of 
. Uliasut’ai, being as it were the north- 
western gate of the Empire, and the depot 
for supplies of money and provisions for 
the other cities, occupies a position of great 
strategical importance. The memorialist, 
‘on arrival at his post two years ago, found 
‘the climate to be cold and the country 
‘dreary and waste in the extreme, pro- 
‘ducing absolutely nothing. Supplies did not 
arrive with any regularity, and the officers 
and men stationed there were subjected to 
-hardships of no ordinary kind. In spite of 
these drawbacks, however, they have been 
zealous and unremitting in the performance 
of theirduty. All their supplies are brought 
‘from a yreat distance in the interior by 
traders, and the prices of all the necessities 
of life are more than double their cost 
‘inside the Wall. The result is that the 
‘troops are subjected to indescribable priva- 
‘tions, and if some compassion be not dis- 
played for their unhappy condition, there 
1s every reason to fear that they will suffer 
from hunger. The present impoverishment 
of the Imperial exchequer dictates the 
exercise of economy in every possible 
direction, and were it not that the memo- 
rialist has been an eye-witness of their 
poverty and distress, he could not venture 
to intrude upon His Majesty an appeal for 
an extra allowance on behalf of the garrison 
‘under his command.—Rescript : Let the 
Board of Revenue consider the matter and 
report. 
| June 13th.—The only document of 
interest in this day’s Gazette is a decree 
‘directing the transfer of Li Yung-ch’ing, a 
compiler of the Han-lin, and Tuan Chi, 
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former Taotai of Hsii Chow in Kiangsu, 
to Kuangtung. This transfer is made in 
answer to an application from the Governor 
of the latter province, who represented 
that business connected with foreign rela- 
tions was considerable, and requested that 
officers might be sent him for the special 
conduct of this branch of public affairs. 
June 14th.—_(1) The Governor of Kiangsi 
submits a return of expenditure in connec- 
tion with the construction of a fort at Hu- 
k’ou on the Yangtsze, in the jurisdiction of 
Kiukiang. Kiukiang Fu iu Kiangsi forms, 
as it were, the screen for the north of the 
province, and Hu-k’ou is the throat of its 
water system. Some time since, when the 
question of the defences of the Great River 
was under consideration, Hu-k’ou was 
described as the waist of the Yangtsze, and 
the bridle by which a check could be held 
over the waters of Anhui below, and those 
of Hupeh and Hunan above, being, in 
fact, a most important centre at which the 
construction of a fort was imperative, not 
only on the score of local defence, but 
also to connect the defences of the upper 
and lower waters of the stream. On the 
occasion of the visit of military inspection 
to Hsiin-yang, made by Liu K’un-yi, the 
former Governor, he carefully considered 
the aspect of the country in concert with 
the Brigadiers-General of Kiukiang and 
Hu-k’ou, and the Taotai of the Kuang, 
Yao, Chiu, Nan Circuit, and they came to 
the conclusion that a fort should be con-- 
structed at the north-eastern corner of the 
wall of Kiukiang Fu outside the Yo Shih 
Gate ; ‘and a large fort at T’a Chi about a 
li from the city wall. Also that forts were 
required on the Wu-ch’ii creek below the 
town of Hu-k’ou, and at Mei-chia Chou, on 
the opposite bank. Officers were then 
deputed to visit the forts at Nanking 
and Woosung and acquaint themselves 
with the manner of their construction, 
forwarding drawings and plans to the 
provincial Government. The Taotai at 
Kiukiang was then instructed to draw up 
an economical estimate of the cost of 
constructing the forts it was decided to 
build, in concert with the officers who had 
been deputed to visit the works at Nanking 
and Woosung, and to build these new forts 
after the model of the ones at Nanking 
with certain modifications. Two corps of 
soldiers were told off to ram the founda- 
tions, and an office of works was erected at 
Hasiin-yang, an Expectant Prefect being 
placed in charge of it. The forts at Wu-chii 
and Mei-chia Chou were completed in the 
month of January, 1877, and those at Kiu- 
kiang at the end of May, 1878, the total 
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cost of the works being Tla. 161,280.9.2.2. 
The money was advanced from the pro- 
vincial treasury, to be repaid out of the 
lekin receipts. The forts are on the foreign 
model, being similar to the other forts on 
the Yangtaze, and the work is good and 
sound. The charges include everything, 
down to the purchase of guns, firing tubes, 
freight, insurance, etc., and the accounts 
having been carefully audited, the memo- 
rialist begs that the Board may be in- 
structed to pass them. Returns and plans 
are submitted herewith. He thinks it 
right to mention that the guns and shell 
were provided by the office at Shanghai for 
the purchase of foreign munitions of war. 


—Rescript: Let the Board concerned 
take note. 7 
June 15th.—(1) A decree ordering a 


general series of thanksgiving services for 
rain, in which His Majesty will take a part. 

(2) A memorial from Li Ming-ch’ih, 
Governor of Hunan, in answer to the 
decree of 26th March on the subject of 
Financial Reform. On receipt of this 
decree, the memorialist called upon the 
members of the Provincial Government to 
give the matter their attention, and report 
on the steps they were prepared to take. 
This report, which is now in the memo- 
rialist’s hands, is signed by the Financial 
Commissioner, the acting Grain Taotai, the 
Superintendent of the Central Lekin Col- 
lectorate, and others. They state that out 
of the ten proposals submitted by the Board 
of Revenue, three, viz., the cessation of all 
public works except those of an impera- 
tive nature, the re-adjustment of money 
commutations, and the increase of the 
Huai An salt revenue, are not within their 

rovince. Their remarks are therefore 
confined to the remaining seven proposals. 
As regards the reclamation of waste lands, it 
is in Chékiang and Kiangsu that most waste 
land is to be found. In Hunan, where the 
population is dense, the land in the moun- 
tains and along the water-courses is all 
under cultivation, so that, in effect, no 
waste land exists. The Board are in 
receipt of a report on this subject prepared 
last year at the instance of the Censor 
Wang Hsien-ch’ien. As regards the tax 
on land, the revenue from this source at 
which Hunan is assessed is Tls. 1,250,000 
upwards. An annual remission of some 
Tis. 20,000 to Tls. 50,000 is granted for 
failure of harvests from various causes, 
but the balance is [invariably] collected 
and forwarded. The low-lying lands in 
the Hsiang-yin and An-hsiang districts are 
so liable to floods, that for years in suc- 


cession the country in that neighbourhood | 
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has been under water, and it has been neces 
sary either to remit the taxes altogether, o 
to allow them to be deferred for a certaii 
time. This remission or postponement is 
however, only granted after due verifica 
tion of the reports of the local authoritie 
by the Taotai and Prefect in charge of th 
districts, and in no case have lands capabl: 
of bearing taxation been reported as wast 
or unfruitful. With reference to the sug 
gestion of the Board for a thorough scrutin) 
of the Customs revenue of each province, th: 
committee report that there are no treat) 
ports in Hunan, and therefore no ‘‘ Foreigi 
Custom Houses” have been established 
nor are there any native Custom-house 
properly so-called. The only establish. 
ment of the kind is a station at Ch’én 
chou Fu called the ‘‘ Wood Customs,” whic! 


is assessed at an annual revenue, regula | 


and surplus, of Tls. 24,600 for duty o: 
wood, Tis. 1,800 for duty on bamboos 
and Tls. 3,200 on salt. But of late yean 
the full amount has never been collected o1 
forwarded, there being always a deficienc; 
of several thousand taels to be mad 
up. There is also a station at Pao. 
ch’ing Fu, the annual revenue of which 
is put down at Tls. 3,700, and it i: 
all that can be done to collect thi: 
amount. As regards the re-adjustment oi 
the lekin system, the committee observe 
that under the regulations formerly laid 
down, the province was:perfectly capable 
of raising the full amount [at which it wa: 
assessed], and so peculation and improper 
application of this source of revenue was a 
matter of rare occurrence. The increase 
in the number of transit passes of lat: 
years, however, has materially reduced the 
revenue from this source, and the fallin: 
off in receipts has been found, after repeated 
scrutiny and enquiries, not to be the fau!: 
of the officers engaged in the collection oi 
these dues. The lekin on foreign opiun, 
which is levied on the catty, is collected 
in a perfectly fair manner. As regard: 
the cost of maintaining the establish. 
ments for the collection of  lekin, 
the committee state that the salaries oi 
the clerks and underlings employed have 
recently been reduced in obedience +t: 
Imperial decree, and, to take last year: 
receipts as a basis, the cost of collection 
does not amount to ten per cent., the limi: 
fixed by the Board. But the workin: 
expenses of these collectorates represents s 
fixed sum, while the receipts are a fluctuat- 
ing quantity. The committee fear, there 
fore, that it will be impossible to secur: 
uniformity in the ratio of expenses t: 
receipts, and all they can do is to enjei: 
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‘pon those employed in this service the 
ecessity of remitting all that is collected 
nd sending in true returns of expenditure, 
orwarding separate statements of receipts 
nder each heading, in conformity with the 
‘ishes of the Board. In the matter of the 
attlement of accounts between outgoing 
nd. incoming officials, special regulations 
n this subject have long been in force in 
{unan. Qn leaving a post, the departing 
fficer is obliged to obtain a quittance from 
is successor before he is allowed to returtn 
o the provincial capital and report himself 
for further duty]. Any officer who may 
© appointed to a substantive post is not 
llowed to take up his appointment if his 
eccounts are not clear, and an expectant 
ficial can obtain no employment, acting 
© otherwise, under similar circumstances. 
ivery effort shall be made to give effect 
o the suggestions of the Board on 
his subject. The ‘“‘anti-extortion allow- 
nees” of the civil officials in Hunan have 
lready been reduced, and the funds at the 
lisposal of the Government are insufficient 
‘ven to provide the necessary amount on 
he reduced scale, other sources being 
laced under contribution to make good 
he deficiency. Hence, no saving is to be 
ffected in this direction, with the excep- 
ion of the allowances drawn by the 
Jovernor and the Literary Chancellor, 
vhich are paid by the salt department. On 
hese an economy of Tis. 2,300 per annum 
8 effected, the amount being paid into the 
nilitary fund. By a reduction of ten per 
‘ent. on the allowances of the higher mili- 
ary officials a saving of Tls. 2,300 per 
innum can be made, and in future this 
‘mount and the money saved on the 
Zovernor’s and Literary Chancellor’s pay 
hall be remitted annually to the Board.— 
eee Let the Board concerned take 
ote. 

June 16th.—(Court Circular.) The 
‘Jovernor of Shun-t’ien reports a fall of 
‘ain in the metropolis of four inches and 
“Ipwards of saturation. 

The Imperial Board of Astronomy sub- 
nit a diagram of the eclipse of the moon 
ihat is to take place on the 22nd inst. 

(1) Memorial from Li Wén-min, Gover- 
ror of Kiangsi, reporting an attempted 
‘waault on the district town of Wu-ning 
dy rebels, some of whom have been captured 
ind put to death. The village known as 
Tung Pei Hsiang adjoins the sub-Prefecture 
o£ Hsing-kuo in Hupeh, and, being situated 
mm the frontier, is the resort of numerous 
dad characters. The memorialist has there- 
‘ore always given stringent orders that a 
careful watch should be kept over 
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the place. Of late years the people 
have consequently behaved themselves in 
a fairly orderly manner. Towards the close 
of last year, however, the major in com- 
mand of the Wu-ning garrison and the 
Magistrate of the District reported that 
one Wu, a native of Wu-ning, residing in 
Hsing-kuo Chou, who professed magic arts, 
had deluded the people with professions of 
his power to invoke spirits, dispel demons, 
and so on. Although possessed of no 
military knowledge, he could make good 
play with his fists, and wield the quarter- 
staff adroitly. By degrees he managed to 
collect a number of adherents, and having 
concerted plans for a rising with his nephew, 
they mustered their forces at a place called 
Chi-hsi Shan, and people daily flocked to 
the rendezvous. On the 21st of November, 
the people in the district town because 
alarmed, and a force was sent against the 
rebels. When they heard of its approach, 
they incontinently dispersed, the leader 
Wu and others making for their homes in 
Hsing-kuo Chou. In course of time five of 
the gang were captured, and confidence was 
then restored. Thirteen others were sub- 
sequently taken, and there being no room 
for all the prisoners in the district jail, 
some of them were placed in the temple to 
the tutelary deity in the Magistrate’s 
yamén, and a guard put over them. At 
2 a.m. on the 1st of May last, the aforesaid 
Wu, with several score of men, climbed over 
the wall of the town by a gap near the 
northern gate, and made his way to the 
temple, the door of which he forced open, 
breaking down the wall at the same 
time. One of the watchmen on duty, 
who tried to stop him, was shot dead. 
The Acting Magistrate, hearing of the 
attack on the temple, went out at once 
against the rescuing party, who resisted 
his attack and wounded three of his 
men. ‘The Magistrate then gave the order 
to fire upon them, and two of the gang 
were killed, several others being wounded. 
They then dispersed, two of the prisoners 
in custody also seizing the opportunity to 
make their escape. The fugitives were 
promptly followed up by the troops, who 
re-captured one of the prisoners and three 
of the rescuing party. On the following 
day, when the bodies of the men that 
had been shot came to be identified, it was 
found that one of them was that of 
Wu, the leader. One of the wounded 
men shortly after died, but the remaining 
prisoners were sent to the capital under an 
escort provided by the memorialist. They 
were put on their trial, and stated that 
it was their original intention to attack 
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and plunder the town, but their design was 
frustrated by the action of the soldiery, who 
took prisoner sume of their number. They 
then attempted a rescue of their comrades 
which failed, and led to their capture. On 
some of the prisoners badges were found 
showing them to be members of an affiliated 
society. Eleven of them, whose guilt was 
more flagrant than that of the rest, were 
summarily decapitated, and their heads 
exposed at the scene of their crime. The 
remaining eight will be dealt with after 
further trial.—Rescript : Let the Board 
concerned consider and report. 

June 17th.—(1) A decree expressing His 
Majesty’s regrets at the death of Puyent’ai, 
Deputy Lieutenant-General of the White 
Banner Corps, and former Governor-General 
of Shénsi and Kansu. He was created a 
yin shéng of the year 1796 ; was an officer 
of the Imperial Guard with the decoration 
of the blue crow’s feather, and by a series 
of promotions was advanced, first to the post 
of Imperial Agent at Kashgar, then to the 
Military Governorship of Ili, and was finally 
promoted to be Governor-General of Shénsi 
and Kansu, where he served with energy 
for some years. Hoe was cashiered in conse- 
quence of certain shortcomings, but after- 
wards appointed Deputy Lieutenant-General 
of the White han chitin Banner Corps. In 
the reign of Hsien Féng, he obtained 
pens to retire on the ground of ill- 

ealth, and the intelligence of his death at 
nearly ninety years of age has filled Us 
with the profoundest pity. As an act of 
special grace, We command that the pos- 
thumous honours assigned by law to a Lieu- 
tenant-General be bestowed upon him, that 
all official penalties recorded against his 
name be cancelled ; and that he receive the 
compassionate marks of approval that the 
law allows. Let his son Sung Haiu, an 
Expectant Secretary of a Board, be presented 
to Us by the General of his Corps on the 
expiration of his hundred days of mourn- 
ing. 

(2) A decree conferring nominal appoint- 
ments upon the chin shih who passed at the 
recent examination, with the exception of 
the first three, who have already been 
appointed Compilers of the Han-lin. There 
are four classes of appointments con- 
ferred :— 

I. Shu-chi-shih, or Bachelors of the 
Han-lin. 

II. Probationers in one or other of the 
Six Boards, with ultimate promotion to the 
grade of Secretary. 

III. Secretaries of the Grand Secretariat. 

IV. Expectant Magistrates. 
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(3) The Governor General of the Grain 
Transport reports the arrival of the grain 
fleet at Chi-ning-chow in Shantung. 

June 18th.—(1) The only document 
worthy of notice in this day’s Gazette iss 
memorial from the Censor Wu Ch’un-ku, 
praying that an attempt may be made tc 
relieve the block that at present oxists in 
the direct line of advancement for Depart 
ment and District Magistrates. Under 
present arrangements, the vacancies tha 
are reserved for officials by purchase are 
given indiscriminately to those whose name 
are first on the list, without respect to their 
antecedents, t.e. whether they have takeu 
metropolitan or provincial decrees, or ar 
simply graduates by purchase. Under this 
arrangement an official of the first and 
second categories may just as well be with- 
out a degree as far as his official advance. 
ment is concerned, which seems to the 
memorialist unfair. He therefore proposes 
that the vacancies that occur in the shou 
hsien, or prefectural districts, shall be given 
to chin shih or chit jén and graduates by 
purchase in the proportion of ten to one 
respectively. — 

une 19th.—(1) A decree announcing the 
result of an investigation into certain charges 
brought by the Censor Téng Ch’eng-hain 
against Wu Pao-shu, the Literary’ Chan- 
cellor of Kuangtung, whom he accused of 
carelessnesg in the conduct of examinations 
and other shortcomings. Liu K’unyji 
and Yii K’uan, the Governor-General and 
Governor of the Province, now report 
that the accusation of carelessness ; of 
demanding double fees for subsistence 
and the erection of sheds, etc.; of accept- 
ing bribes for the bestowal of degrees; 
and of levying fines in money, are one and 
all incorrect, having either no existence 
in fact, or being based on wrong informa- 
tion. They are accordingly dismissed. The 
Governor-General and Governor tate, 
however, that the Literary Chancellor had 
been guilty of a serious act of impropriety 
in countenancing the repair of a memoriai 
temple to deceased officials at Chia-yin; 
Chou that had been erected withou 
authority, and had further offered worship 
at the temple, knowing that his father's 
tablet was placed therein, instead of pre- 
venting so unauthorised a proceeding 
the maintenance of a sacrificial without the 
Imperial sanction. He is accordingly com- 
mitted to the Board for the determination 
of 8 penalty, as are also the sub-Prefect of 
Chia-ying Chou and others. 

(2) Memorial from Téng Ch’éng-hasiu, 
Censor of the Yiinnan Circuit, sugyestin: 
that indiscriminate recommendation for 
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official preferment should be put a stop to. 
Chang K’ai-sung, formerly Governor- 
General of Kueichow and Yiinnan, who was 
degraded from his office, was originally 
promoted from the rank of District Magis- 
trate to the Governorship of the frontier 
province of Ytinnan, and the country being 
then atill in a disturbed state, he was 
placed in command of two provinces, and 
made Governor-General. though it may 
be said that the Imperial bounty was 
extremely great, the responsibility of the 
office was also very heavy, and the official in 
question, with no thought of self-saorificing 
devotion, held back in fear, and then 
had the hardihood to plead sickness as 
an excuse for flight. The Court, with 
humanity beyond the bounds of law, limited 
his punishment to degradation. The 
memorialist now reads in a Gazette of 
the 8rd moon, a decree ordering Chang 
K’ai-sung to the capital to await au- 
dience. For some days since the issue 
of this decree, it has been the subject of 
unfavourable criticism by all, it being com- 
monly said that when an official who has 
been degraded as being unworthy of the 
Imperial favour is suddenly re-employed, 
sumeone in the palace must have wrongly 
recommended him. Is it possible that 
amidst all the men of virtue and ability in 
the land, one cannot be found as fit for 
employment as this degraded official? If 
this degraded officer could not by reason 
of his cowardice and want of ability 
quell an insignificant disturbance in a 
small locality, how can it be supposed 
that he will be able to deal with the vast 
dangers which beset our frontiers to-day ? 
It may be said that the Oourt has the 
power to employ again a jewel that has 
been cast aside for its imperfections, but 
what should be the special reason for 
employing this rejected one? Because his 
ability and strength can still be made use 
of. In this case, however, the man is a 
coward and a runaway. If His Majesty 
would have him sacrifice himself for his 
duties when his years and strength are 
both in their decline, the memorialist for 
one can affirm that it is impossible. This 
disgraced officer is the same man now that 
he was before. Once before he held office as 
it were with an empty gaze, and now when 
he comes forward in obedience to the 
Imperial commands, he will prove a craven 
in the presence of the enemy, and be 
Yaliant only when there is nothing to fear. 
At the present moment, when the affairs of 
the nation are ina critical state and the 
need of capable men is most urgent, those 
high in office should with pare hearts and 
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restless anxiety put forward men of worth 
and virtue, causing men of mark to be 
first in the stream of preferment, and thus 
relieving the anxiety which like hunger 
and thirst afflicts the Imperial mind, 
making themselves by their zeal as it were 
the hands and arms of the State. If they 
all consider official preferment as a means 
of serving their friends, recommending the 
good and the bad alike for employment, 
what has the State to rely upon? The 
memorialist prays for the Imperial decision 
not to employ Chang K’ai-sung, that such 
malpractices may cease, and he begs that the 
officials who recommended him be punished 
in accordance with the law, as a warning 
to all who recommend improper persons 
in order to serve their private ends, with- 
out regard to the interests of the State. 
Servants of the State will then not dare to 
offend in this way, and true worth will be 
brought to the front. Your servant in his 
blindness would know if he is right, and 
prays for the commands of their Majesties. 
jee decree of June 5th. 

[Note.—By a decree issued in the Gazette 
of the 20th inst., Chang K’ai-sung is 
granted a button of the fifth order, with 
expectant rank, and is ordered to remain 
in the capital.] 

June 20th.—(1) A decree ordering the 
enforced retirement of some District Magis- 
trates in Kuangtung, the transfer of others 
to the line of officers of instruction, and the 
dismissal of two minor officials, all of whom 
have been denounced by the Governor for 
incompetency or other shortcomings. 

(2) Chang K’ai-sung, formerly Governor- 
General of Yiin Kuei, is appointed an 
Expectant President of a Minor Court in 
the metropolis, with a button of the fifth 


grade. 

(3) A memorial from Li Hung-chang, 
reporting the death of Kuo Sung-lin, 
Commander-in-chief in Ohihli, a ch’ing 
ch’e tu yti, or hereditary noble of the sixth 
grade, and decorated with the military order 
of the baturn. The deceased officer en- 
tered upon his late duties on the 11th 
of May last, and the memorialist was 
in constant correspondence with him. 
On the 12th May he was seized with an 
asthmatic affection, but he was still able to 
attend energetically to his duties. Unhappily, 
however, old complaints contracted duri 
his military career in different parts of the 
Empire broke out afresh and defied all 
remedies, until at last his locwm tenens wrote 
to report that Kuo Sung-lin, feeling that his 
illness was increasing, handed over to him 
his wooden seal of office and the keys of 
his treasury, and on the same day, the 
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29th of May, ‘‘ vacated his post.” Kuo 
Sung-lin was a native of Hsiang-t’an Hsien 
in Hunan, and was present in person at 
the taking of An-fu Hsien in Kiangsi 
under Tséng Kuo-ch’iian, being the first to 
mount upon the walls. He was also present 
at the retaking of Chi-an Fu and An-ch’ing 
Fu, as well as at the attack on the Yii-hua 
T’ai (hill) at Nanking. In 1861, he joined 
the memorialist’s forces at Shanghai as a 
major, when he gave such evidence of his 
prowess and bravery that the memorialist 
placed him in charge of two regiments 
which were stationed in the van of the 
army under the memorialist’s brother, Li 
Ho-chang. Six more regiments were 
gradually added to the two first given him, 
and when the united forces of the Canton- 
ese rebels from Pei Hsin Ching and Ssit 
Chiang K’ou made. their great attempt on 
Shanghai, Kuo Sung-lin, in company with 
the land and military forces, fiercely 
engagéd and repulsed them, whereby he 
earned great renown for his army. Kuo 
Sung-lin was also continually in the front 
with his brigade, at the various engage- 
ments which resulted in the re-capture of 
T’ai-ts’ang, K’un-shan, Ch’ang-shu, Chiang- 
yin, Wu-hsi, and Ch’ang-chow Fu. He 
also assisted at the capture of I-hsing, 
Li-yang, Ch’ang-hsing, and Hu-chow, after 
which he went down with Yang Ting-hsiin, 
the Commander-in-chief, to Fuhkien, and 
was present at the taking of Chang-chow 
Fu and Lung-yén Chow, and for his services 
on this occasion he was made Commander- 
in-chief of Fuhkien. When memorialist 
moved northwards against the Nienfei, 
Kuo Sung-lin accompanied him with over 
twenty regiments, and by a series of 
repeated attacks drove the rebels into 
Chiao-chow, Wei Hsien, and other places 
in Shantung, being successful in every 
engagement he had. It was in fact to his 
efforts that the suppression of the rebellion 
in the eastern provinces was due. His 
work was hardly finished in this quarter, 
when he was called on to oppose the 
advance of the rebels from the west under 
the leadership of the rebel Chang Tsung- 

ii, who spread even into Shantung again. 
He again distinguished himself in repeated 
engagements, sometimes alone, sometimes 
in concert with others, and over ten thou- 
sand of the enemy were put to the sword. 
He stationed troops on the banks of the river 
and prevented their crossing, after which 
he harassed them with such pertinacity 
that they had no breathing time at all, and 
were eventually suppressed. In 1860, 
when the memorialist marched into Shénsi, 
Kuo Sung-lin again accompanied him, and 
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was subsequently transferred to the chief 
military command in Hupeh, where he 
displayed great capacity for organisation. 
During the ten years that he was with 
memorialist, there was no engagement [at 
which he could be present] where he wa 
not to the fore. Brave and loyal, free 
from corruption, and full of intelligence, 
he was an able leader, and his meritorious 
services were many and great. Such mili. 
tary abilities are rare indeed, and when he 
was transferred this year to Chihli, the 
memorialist, seeing that he was of no great 
age, had counted on him for much valuable 
assistance. Full of gratitude for his Majee 
ty’s favours, and well aware of the difi- 
culties of the time, he was prepared to do 
his utmost to deserve commendation, bu 
alas! he had not been long at his new 
post before he “‘slept the long sleep of 
death.” The memorial concludes with an 
application for posthumous honours for 
the deceased officer. (See decree of 5th 
June.) 

June 21st.—(Court Circular.) Chang 
K’ai-sung returns thanks for his appoiut- 
ment and had audience. 

(1) Yiu Lu, Governor of Anhui, reports 
that he has caused a rigid scrutiny of the 
accounts of outgoing officials, with a view 
to applying the rules in force in Shantung 
for the compulsory settlement of outstand- 
ing accounts between old and new incum- 
bents. He has taken this step in conformity 
with an Imperial decree dated 5th March, 
fixing a limit of two months for the settle- 
ment of outstanding accounts. It was fur- 
ther stated in the letter from the Board 
communicating this decree, that hereafter 
no officer appointed to a substantive post 
would be allowed to take up his appoint 
ment if his accounts were not clear, and 
under similar circumstances no officer could 
hold another acting post. Two denuncia- 
tions to the provincial Government would 
be followed by a denunciation to the 
Throne. The memorialist has always tried 
his best to remedy the evil complained of, 
which has become a confirmed habit almost 
with numbers of officials, and he has now 
instructed the Financial Commissioner to 
give effect to the decree above quoted, but 
as explained by that officer, the province 
is still suffering from the effects of the 
rebellion, and in the majority of districts 
the grain tax cannot yet be collected 
in full, while great irregularity exists in 
consequence of the complications caused 
by the difficulty of ascertaining each year 
the amount of fresh land brought under 
cultivation. The death of defaulting officers. 
too, from time to time renders it atil 
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‘tore difficult to settle the accounts, for 
aeir families and property are situated 
‘a other provinces, and have to be pressed 
or payment of the arrears owing by the 
-eceased. There are at presented forty- 
ight cases of unsettled accounts in the 
rovince. Twenty-one of these have been 
-erified, and the responsible individuals 
ave been given a certain limit of time to 
aake good their deficits. But twenty-seven 
re still in a state of confusion, owing [in 
10st cases] to the death of the individuals, 
od the necessity of recovering from their 
smilies, a work of time, and attended 
ith many hindrances and obstacles. Every 
ffort shall however be made to give effect 
9 the instructions of the Board. The 
lemorialist then proceeds to summarise 
‘he regulations in force in Shantung, which 
re to form the basis of the arrangement 
‘0 be instituted in Hunan, and requests 
hat, as is the rule in the former pro- 
.ince, these cases may be divided into new 
‘nd old; those dating previous to the 
nd of the bth dere of Kuang Haii, being 
laced in the latter category, and all 
‘hose subsequent to this date being classed 
s ‘‘new.”—Referred to the Board of 
vevenue. 

. (3) The same officer reports the escape of 
prisoner under sentence of decapitation, 
while being conveyed from Feng-yang 
Isien to the provincial capital, at a place 
o the jurisdiction of Huai-ning Hsien. A 
uccession of heavy rain had reduced the 
oads to the condition of rivers of mud, and 
n the day in question the party in charge of 
he prisoner and a woman also concerned in 
he case (which was one of adultery and 
nurder), were not able to reach Huai-ning 
dsien, their destination, before darkness 
etin. They accordingly halted at a small 
‘estaurant for the night. The prisoner in 
he course of the night complained of a 
tain in his bowels and went outside 
‘companied by two of the guard, who 
itood at the side of the road and waited 
‘orhim. The night was pitch dark, and 
the prisoner, seizing the opportunity, 
wrenched off his manacles and escaped. 
drders have been circulated for his appre- 
rension, but as yet he has not been found. 
Che memorial concludes with a request 
hat the authorities responsible for the 
\ppointment of the guard may be handed 
© the Board for the determination of a 
penalty. 

June 22nd.—(1) Memorial from Ming 
An, Governor of Kirin, reporting the partial 
‘ailure of the tobacco crop in that province, 
‘and a consequent falling off in the duties 
‘ollected, and praying that His Majesty 
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will be graciously pleased to remit the 
amount by which the collection falls short 
of the average sum. Two years ago, the 
collection of the duty on wood, wine and 
tobacco, waa transferred to the agents 
appointed for that purpose by the military 
overnor, and during the first year in 
which the new arrangement was in force, 
the total collection on tobacco and wine 
amounted to Tls. 30,000 and upwards, 
Tis. 28,000 being the regular assessment, and 
Tis. 2,000 and upwards the surplus collec- 
tion. On wood, Tis. 3,700 odd were collected, 
of which amount Tis. 3,700 was the regular 
assessment. Inasmuch, however, as the 
receipts upon these different articles of 
native produce depended entirely upon the 
state of the weather, it was suggested that 
no regular assessment should be fixed until 
the average collection could be determined 
by a trial of three years. Last year the 
cold weather set in very early, and repeated 
hard frosts did great damage to the tobacco 
plant, the leaves of which, as was ascer- 
tained upon careful inspection, were 
nipped and fell off before they had come to 
maturity, resulting in a diminution of the 
average crop by more than forty per cent. 
This failure was reported to His Majesty at 
the time, and every effort was made by 
memorialist’s agents to ee smuggling 
and other irregularities, but in spite of the 
greatest watchfulness, it was found that at 
the close of the financial year, ending on the 
last day of the 5th year of Kuang Hsii, the 
books of the collectors did not show more 
than the following totals :— a 
Duty on wood, after deducting ten 
per cent. for wages, stationery, 
CLO. crccccccrsscresceccsccrscsesscesceee  BySOD 
Duty on tobacco and wine after 
reduction of ten per cent. for 
wages, stationery, CC... 19,449 
The duty collected on wine, being com- 
paratively small, has been thrown in with the 
receipts on tobacco. Fearing that so serious 
a deficit must be caused by the existence of 
some abuse or other, the memorialist made 
careful enquiry, which established the fact 
that the falling off was entirely due to the 
severe and premature winter, a discovery 
that was corroborated by public opinion. 
Under these circumstances, and in view of - 
the suggestion earlier referred to that the 
average of three years’ collections should be 
taken as the basis upon which the assess- 
ment should be determined, the memorialist 
humbly requests that His Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to remit the deficit 
which he has now to report.—Granted by 
Rescript. 
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June 23rd.—(Memorials issued for 
publication.) (1) T’u Tsung-ying, Governor 
of Honan, reports a disastrous fall of hail 
in Lo-yang, and other districts in his 

rovince.—Rescript: The sudden fall of 

ail in Lo-yang and other districts causing 
injury to persons, animals and crops, is most 
pitiable. Let the G»vernor direct the local 
authorities to do their best to afford the 
people comfort and consolation, that they 
may not be obliged to leave their homes. 

(2) Postscript memorial from Féng Shén, 
Military Governor of Heh Lung Kiang, and 
his colleagues. It has always been the 
rule when an official who has been banished 
into military servitude has performed his 
duties without shortcoming for the full 
space of three years, to apply to his Majesty 
for the release of the convict, and this 
release has never failed, under such con- 
ditions, to be granted. Liu gad 6 
ex-Magistrate of Yii-hang Hsien in Ché- 
kiang, was cashiered and banished for his 
failure to discover that Ko P’in-lien, the 
victim in the celebrated case of Yang Hai- 
wu, had been poisoned. He was sent to do 
duty in the Amoor region, and on his arrival 
on the station he was sent to the Mang-nai 
Barrier to perform laborious service for 
ayear. During his year of duty he spared 
no pains to out his work satis- 
factorily, and at the expiration of twelve 
months’ service he was transferred to the 
correspondence office, where his diligence 
was still more commendable. Being nearly 
eighty years of age, he grew more feeble 
day by day, and so, although he had not 
served his full term, the memorialists, in 
compassion for his great age, applied to His 
Majesty to grant him his release. The 
Board in reply stated that the el aera 
must be sent in at the end of his three 
years of service. Buoyed up by the hope 
of obtaining his release within a given time, 
the officer in question redoubled his efforts 
to retrieve his shortcomings by diligent 
work. His three years of service expired 
in the 5th month of the present year, and 
as during the whole of that time he has not 
relaxed his efforts, his case is a most 
deserving one. The memorialist begs also 
to report that Su ch’éng, an ex-colonel, 
who was found guilty of fraud and deceit 
in the case of Chan Ch’i-lun, who murdered 
one of his connections and was banished 
to the Amoor, has now served his full term 
of three years, during which time his con- 
duct has been exemplary, and his diligence 
marked. He also is stricken in years, 
‘being over sixty at the present time, in 
feeble health, blind and poor. The 
memorialist would therefore solicit His 
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Majesty’s compassion for these two indi- 
viduals, and ask that they may be released. 
—By a Rescript appended to the memorial 
the release applied for is granted. 

(3) The only other document worthy of 
note in this day’s Gazette, is a long 
memorial from Ming An, Governor of 
Kirin, reporting the re-hearing of a compli- 
cated and uninteresting appeal case. 

June 24th.—(1) Memorial from the act- 
ing Governor-General of the Two Kuang | 
Provinces, denouncing a colonel in the 
naval brigade, who has been most lax in 
the drilling of the company of a hundred 
men under his command, neglecting to call 
them out for drill on the proper days, 
recruiting the ranks with men who know 
nothing of a sailor’s duties, and drafting 
two sergeants into his company who had 
other duties to perform. These short- 
comings having come to the notice of the 
former Governor, he was removed from his 
post pending an enquiry, which having 
now been held fully establishes the charges 
brought against him. The memorialist begs 
therefore to recommend that he be dismissed 
the public service. 

(2) Memorial from the same officer, 
reporting that he has forwarded the second 
instalment of the annual contribution to 
Peking of the revenue collected on salt. 
The total assessment on the salt revenue of 
Kuangtung for the year 1880 is altogethor 
Tis. 250,000. Of this amount, the sum of 
Tis. 82,160 has beon forwarded in the first 
remittance, which includes the usual allow- 
ances for the turn of the scale, porterage, 
&e., &. Tis. 81,800 have now been 
forwarded, which include Tls. 10,000, in- 
terest on Imperial investments, a further 
sum of Tis. 10,000 being sent for the use 
of the office of the Imperial Household, 
with Tis. 3.30 allowance for turn of scale, 
&c. Half the above amount is sent in 
silver, and the remainder in bills. 

(3) Séléngoh, Imperial Residentin Thibet, 
reports that he has held the usual spring 
review of the Chinese and native troops 
stationed in Anterior Thibet. He found the 
men formed well in battle order, and were 
well trained in volley firing and artillery 
practice, while they did fairly in shield and 
sword drill. In horse and foot archery 
drill, there was considerable difference in 
the prowess displayed, but the average of 
the whole performance may be said to 
reach seven-tenths of perfection. Rewards 
were bestowed on the deserving, and fines 
inflicted on those who proved themaelves 
inefficient. 

(4) Postscript memorial from the same 
officer. In the summer of last year, tho 
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memorialist entered Thibet by way of Ta 
Ts’ien Lu. A good half of the route 
travelled by him was hilly, and ran through 
harrow gorges that formed dangerous 
vantage ground for an enemy. On his 
arrival at his post, he inspected the three 
regiments stationed in Ulterior Thibet. 
Finding the passes occupied by them were 
numerous and scattered, he directed the 
different officers, Chinese and native, in 
command of the various companies, to be 
strict in the matter of drill and guard. On 
inspecting the troops in Anterior Thibet 
this spring, he noticed that though they 
formed well in line and column, they 
could not manoeuvre very well, so he 
intends to instruct the officers to give 
them extra drill, that they may be efficient 
in case they should be wanted. The small 
garrisons stationed at La-li Chiang, Ta Sho 
Pau, and Chamdo were intended for police 
duty, but they have grown so lax in course 
of time that they. are now almost effete. 
The memorialist intends to send officers 
each year before the autumn drill to inspect 
the La-li Chiang and Ta Sho garrisons, that 
lie at a comparative distance from his head- 
quarters. The garrisons that are nearer 
will be inspected every year by a major 
from Ohamdo or some other officer, and 
reports of these inspections will be sent 
in to him. 

June 25th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Censor Molokéngoh praying that the Board 
of Revenue may be instructed to furnish 
the allowances granted to Bannermen in 
‘the case of deaths occurring in their fami- 
lies with more promptitude than they 
have lately exercised. The poverty of the 
members of the Banner Corps has long 
been an object of solicitude to the Throne, 
‘but the impoverishment of the Imperial 
‘exchequer necessitated the withdrawal of 
‘the allowances for funeral expenses that it 
‘had hitherto been the custom to grant 
them. But these allowances had not been 
‘long withdrawn before they were again 
issued on a reduced scale of 50 per cent., 
whereby the Bannermen were not deprived 
altogether of the means of conducting 
the rites of mourning and of burial. Most 
‘of them being in a condition of great 
‘poverty, however, they are obliged to dis- 
eount this allowance at exorbitant rates of 
‘interest, whenever [as is generally the 
‘case], the treasury is not pussessed of the 
‘ready funds to supply the grant, while it 
often happens that they are not able to 
‘borrow, and the failure to obtain the 
‘necessary funds reduces them to great 
inconvenience, especially in the depth of 
‘winter or the height of summer, when 
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from their inability to procure a coffin for 
the body it is exposed to frost or heat as 
the case may be. The White Banner 
Corps have adopted an admirable plan 
to meet this difficulty. The Military 
Secretary, by the exercise of strict economy, 
endeavours to save items here and there, 
and when these savings amount to several 
hundred taels, the money is deposited with 
the Prince of Kung, the Head of the Corps, 
and kept in hand as a reserve and issued 
to the men on loan when a death is 
reported through the proper channel, at a 
further reduction of twenty per cent. on the 
reduced allowance. When the Board is in 
& position to issue the grant, the remaining 
twenty per cent. is given to the applicant 
and the eighty per cent. already advanced 
is repaid into the fund. In order to 
enable other Corps to adopt this plan, the 
memorialist would humbly suggest that 
the Board be instructed to advance the 
same amount to the other Corps, that they 
may have a fund to draw upon in the same 
manner. (See Gazette of 10th June.) 

(2) Postscript memorial from Ting Pao- 
chén, Governor-General of Szechuen. The 
ee year being one during which the 

amas of Chamdo in Thibet are called upon 
to offer tribute, an emissary was sent by 
them last year to convey the tribute to 
Szechuen, the Hutuktw who accompanied 
it presenting a petition for the usual per- 
mission to have audience of His Majesty. 
The matter having been represented to the 
Throne by the memorialist, he was honoured 
by an Imperial decree conveying the-neces- 
sary sanction. The mission consisting of 
one envoy, the Abbot Awangliisang, an 
assistant envoy, the Abbot Langhosu- 
langchiangts’o, and their suite having 
carefully packed the articles of tribute, 
were sent by memorialist under escort to 
Shénsi, leaving Oh’eng-tu Fu on the 3rd 
of April last. The usual animals for riding 
and pack-carrying have been furnished to 
the mission, and the sum allotted by law 
for their travelling expenses has been 
issued to them. The various authorities 
along the line of route have also been 
instructed to pay them due attention. 

June 26th.—(Court Circular.) Liu K’un- 
yi, Governor-General at Nanking, had 
audience of leave, and the 7th Prince also 
had audience. 

(1) A Decree. Tso Tsung-t’ang and 
Yang Ch’ang-chiin report the dispersal of 
a band of rebels by the Imperial troops 
and the capture of their leader alive. At 
a place called Kua-tzii-kou, in the sub- 
Prefecture of Chieh Chou in Kansu, a cer- © 
tain Kutanpa, one of the aborigines, had a 
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son born to him in the summer of last 
year, just when the earthquake occurred, 
whom he falsely declared to be a living 
Buddha, and incited the aborigines to flock 
to his standard and rise in revolt. In the 
month of April last, they had the audacity 
to attack the town of Hsi-ku Chou, and 
in concert with the people in the jurisdic- 
tion of this place to harry the neighbouring 
country. Tso ‘Tsung-t’ang sent troops 
against them under the command of the 


Brigadier-General Shén Yu-siu and the- 
Taotai Lin-ao, who defeated the enemy ina . 


series of engagements, recovering the places 
in their possession and killing a number of 
the insurgents. The leader and other 
prominent movers in the insurrection were 
subsequently captured, and summarily exe- 
cuted after a trial had been held. The 
sons of the rebel were also captured, and 
order was once more restored. The action 
of the Government on this occasion may 
be deemed fairly satisfactory, but the 
Governor-General will continue his efforts 
in the direction of re-organisation and pacifi- 
cation of the country. He is authorised 
to submit the names of the officers whose 
conduct on this occasion has been particu- 
larly deserving to Us for the bestowal of 
rewards. He will also ascertain the names 
of those officers and men who have been 
killed and apply for the bestowal of post- 
humous marks of ral gy mean upon them. 
(2) Joint memorial from Ch’i Yuan, 
Governor of Féng-tien, and his colleagues 
Ch’ien Té, Yén Fu, and Sung Lin, in reply 


to the decree issued in March last on the - 


subject of financial reform. Of the ten 


headings into which the Buard of Revenue . 


divided their proposals, seven only affect 
the province over which memorialists 
have jurisdiction. As regards the first of 
these, the reclamation of waste lands, the 
memorialists beg humbly to observe that 
of the country within the sixteen frontier 
gates of the province of Féng-t’ien, the 
whole of the land, with the exception of 
the horse pasturage grounds, is the pro- 
erty of Manchus and Chinese, and is all 
iable to taxation. There are no large 
tracts of waste land that can be brought 
under cultivation. The only land to which 
this term can be applied is certain sandy 
tracts along the banks of the rivers, or 
country on the border newly brought 
under cultivation, and officers have been 
romptly despatched to inspect these 
lends measure them, and claim taxes upon 
them. A portion of the country that has 
been occupied by squatters in the Imperial 
hunting preserves has, by a recent act of 
grace, been allotted to them on payment 
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of taxes, and an official will be appointed 
to the control of this region, whose du 
it will be to see that the taxes are paid. 
The land that is still reserved for huntin 
purposes has already been marked out, and 

arriers erected beyond which squatten 
may not go. The new country occupied in 
the four districts recently established 0 
the eastern frontier will similarly be taxei 
atonce. With regard to the readjustment 
of taxation, which forms another of th 
prorcen of the Board, the memorials 

ave to observe that the Customs station 
under the jurisdiction of the Shan-hai Kua 
collectorate are divided into foreign aui 
native, the former being under the speci 
charge of a Commissioner of Custom 
who forwards separate returns of receipts 
The native Customs have been recentl 
re-assessed, so that the remittance 1 
any sum in excess of the present « 
sessment would be a matter of gret 
difficulty. The returns, however, 1 
these duties come under the supervisio 
of the Minister Superintendent of Northen 
Trade; the question is one, therefore, fc 
the consideration of the Governor-Generd 
of Chihli, and does not come within tl: 
province of the memorialists. 

With regard to the institution of reform 


‘in the lekin system, the memorialists hav: 


to observe that in the province of Féng-t'iei 
there is a “‘ contribution” tax on grain aui 
various commodities, and orders have beet 
issued for the collection of these taxes iu 
accordance with the rates laid down by regu: 
lation. At the three frontier gates ¢ 
Fa-ku, Wei-yuan and Chang-wu, as well # 
at the passes under the jurisdiction of the: 
respective gates, there is a lekin tax 0 
carts, and when winter commences, al 
the cart traffic is brisk, a weiyuan is set! 
to superintend the levy of this tax, bein:! 
withdrawn at the ch’ing ming chieh, or th: 
sixth of the twenty-four periods int 
which the year is divided. The who: 
amount collected is remitted, and all go: 
to pay salaries and wages of the troops. 
On salt and commodities of various sort. 
there is further a lekin tax which provide 
the pay of the regular troops. A collect 
rate for lekin on goods is established 4 
Ying-tszii (Newchwang), and stations fc 
the levy of lekin on salt are posted # 
intervals along the coast. The salt grounc: 
extend over a coast-line of over 1,000 |. 
and there are only some ten or mor 
stations along this line, the tax bein 
levied from each salt flat, so that it u 
impossible to secure perfect supervision 
This number of stations being, as it 4. 
insufficient, any further reduction wou: 
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sult in an increase of smuggling. The 
»rking expenses of these establishments 
e returned af the actual cost, and cannot 
: reduced. 

With regard to the question of the settle- 
ent of accounts of outgoing and incoming 


ficials, the memorialists are of opinion. 


at the regulations on this subject that 
wwe been in force some years (which are 
:plained in the memorial) meet the object 
view, and do not require amendment. 
aey have, in conformity with their instruc- 
ons, furnished the Board with a return of 
isettled cases. The returns of land-tax 
ceipts and expenditure have always been 
rnished within the time required. As 
gards the reduction of anti-extortion 
lowances, the allowances of the Military 
overnor, Qivil Governor, and Deputy 
.vil Governor, with the two Taotais 
id certain Prefects and Magistrates 
iumerated, have, by His Majesty’s 
nection, always been paid in full. With 
ese exceptions, the allowances to the 
her authorities have been issued on the 
duced scale, and the savings thus effected 
@ remitted to the provincial capital, being 
yplied, together with the reductions on 
ilitary salaries, to the maintenance of the 
my. The amount, which is accounted for 
the Board every year, is so small that 
is hoped the memorialists may not be 
lled upon to remit to the Board. They 
tve to make the same request with 
gard to the discount levied on all 
syments. To summarise their observations 
. a few words, the memorialists would 
ibmit that the income of the province 
»e8 not equal the expenditure, and it is 
spendent on outside aid. It will naturally 
» their duty to do all that lies in their 
ywer to recover the debts due on public 
scount, and remit them to the capital, 
sing careful also to exercise the strictest 
:onomy in every branch of public expendi- 
we. 
_ June 27th.—(1) Ts’én Yii-ying, Governor 
’ Kueichow, reports the following case of 
urder :—Chang Yii-t’ing, alias Sun Ch’iao- 
ei, a native of K’ai Chow, was a solitary 
dividual with no belongings. Pai Lao- 
‘n, one of his victims, was an old acquaint- 
ice. In thespring of 1879, through.the 
sency of Pai Lao-san, who acted as go- 
‘tween, Chang married a widow called 
‘sii, promising to give Tls. 17 for her. 
advanced Tis. 7 on account, and agreed 
+ pay the balance when the marriage took 
‘ace. Having no money wherewith to 
‘deem his pledge, however, he ran away 
‘ith his wife, returning to K’ai Chow, his 
ume. Pai Lao-san, having found out where 
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he had gone, followed him, and caught him 
up on the road, when he insisted on 
Chang paying the balance of the purchase 
money. Chang begged for a little time, 
but Pai Lao-san refused to grant it, and 
took the woman back with him. In Febru- 
ary last, Chang heard that the woman 
had married again, and so he went to Pai 
Lao-san to demand back the Tls. 7 he 
had advanced, taking one Hsieh Lao-san 
with him. Pai, however, repudiated the 
transaction altogether, and drove Chang 
out of the house with a stick. Chang Yii- 
t’ing, enraged at this treatment, determined 
to be revenged, and to this end invited 
Hsien Lao-san to aid him in killing Pai 
Lao-san. Hsieh at first declined; but was 
finally persuaded to lend a hand on being 
promised Tls. 10 for the job. In November 
last, about the first watch of the night, 
Chang armed himself with a double sword, 
and he and Hsieh went to Pai’s house. 
Having giyen Hsieh one of the swords, 
Chang knocked at the door and entered, 
followed by his accomplice. There they 
found Pai Lao-san, and both of them 
attacked him with their swords and wound- 
ed him so severely that he fell to the 
ground and expired. Pai’s wife then ran out 
and called for help, and they murdered her 
too, finally killing their child who was 
also crying and calling out for help. They 
then set fire to the bed curtains and other 
articles in the room, and set a light to the 
sheep-barn alongside hoping to obliterate 
all traces of their crime by the destruction 
of the house and its occupants, after which 
they ran away. Chang Yii-t’ing was 
caught, however, and his guilt established 
at the trial that was held. He has now, in 
accordance with the law which lays down 
death by the slow process as the penalty 
for the murder of three persons of one 
family, been led forth bound to a public 
place and there executed by the slow 
and painful process, in the presence of 
officers deputed by the memorialist to 
superintend the execution. Hsieh Lao- 
san will be dealt with when he has been 
apprehended. 

_, June 28th.—(OCourt Circular:) The Gover- 
tior of Shun-t’ien reports a fall of rain in 
the metropolis to the extent of complete 
saturation. 

(1) A decree announcing the penalties 
that the Board of Civil Office have decided 
should be inflicted on the late Literary 
Chancellor of Kuangtung. He is to lose 
three steps of commutative rank and to be 
transferred to another post, and the acting 
sub-Prefect of Chia-ying Chow is to lose 
one step of commutative rank. (For the 
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offence that has called forth these penalties, 
see Gazette of 19th June.) 

(2) Postscript Memorial from Chang Shu- 
shéng, late Governor of Kuangsi, who has 
recently been promoted to the post of Gover- 
nor-General of the Two Kuang provinces. 
On the 23rd of April last he was honoured 
with an Imperial decree expressing his 
Majesty’s satisfaction with the manner in 
which he had conducted the duties of the 
post of Governor of Kuangsi, and instruct- 
ing him to give his successor detailed 
information upon the line of action he 
should adopt in his conduct of the affairs 
of the province, in which, from its natural 
configuration, the maintenance of order 
was entirely dependent upon the activity 
of the local executive. The memorialist 
considers that there are four points that 
have to be specially considered in the 
administration of Kuangsi, a province that 
labours under the disadvantage of being 
cut off from the rest of the Empire by a 
range of mountains, and of being peopled 
by an idle and vagabond population, while 
the properties of the sojl are fur the most 
part not of a prolific nature. 

First: Administration.— Under this head- 
ing, the great evil to be cpmbated is the 
tendency of the authorities to make light 
of their duties and abuse the powers given 
them by the law, while proper attention is 
not given to the conduct of lawsuits, 
many of which are protracted for years, 
and others never reported at head- 
quarters. Witnesses are summoned in 
the most wholesale way and_ illegally 
imprisoned, a practice that gives rise to 
numerous abuses and creates discontent 
and disaffection which often find vent in 
disturbance and sedition. The subject is 
one therefore to which the memorialist has 
considered it his duty to give special 
attention, and, with a view to the settle- 
ment of judicial arrears, he has insisted 
upon monthly reports of cases being sent 
in, and has given orders that a list of all 
prisoners in custody shall be suspended at 
the front gate of each yamén. The adop- 
tion of this system, combined with the 
denunciation of all officials who are found 
to make light of their duties, has caused 
a marked improvement, the number of 
outstanding cases having been reduced to 
about ten per cent. of what they were some 
time ago. The plan thus sketched out 
should be rigorously pursued in the future. 

Second; The provincial army.—This con- 
sists, or should consist, of 22,400 regulars, 
but the number has been reduced to 11,000 
odd, and their pay is so small that they 
cannot be rendered eflicient. The money 
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spent upon their maintenance being in 
effect wasted, it becomes necessary to 
employ irregulars. The regular army 
becomes more feeble day by day, and the 
difficulties of raising funds for its mainuten- 
ance increase simultaneously. Som: 
compromise should therefore be effectei 
by the modification of the regulations fc 
the maintenance of the provincial army. 
The absence of the troops on a recent ucca- 
sion beyond the frontier prevented th: 
adoption of any modifications, but it i: 
now proposed to enrol two corps of regular: 
in the provincial capital, consisting «i 
picked men from the irregular forces, tw: 
more being formed by the generals of th: 
right and left divisions. These four reyi- 
ments will number altogether three thou- 
sand men. A small number of the irregu- 
lars employed for defence purposes wi}. 
be withdrawn, and the money thus saved 
will be devoted to the augmentation of the 
pay of the regulars. If this plan is found 
to succeed, it should be carried out here- 
after on a larger scale. 

Third: Lekin taxation.—The dishonesty 
of the agents employed in the collection vi 
this tax causes much embarrassment to th: 
trader, and reforms of the abuses that exis: 
are urgently called for. 

Fourth: The development of the agri- 
cultural capacities of the province.— There 
is much waste land in the southern part, 
and the inhabitants, not being eugaged in 
agricultural pursuits, are unsettled aud 
easily induced tu create disturbance. The 
local authorities should be directed to us: 
every effort to encourage the cultivation o: 
waste land, and promote the growth mor: | 
particularly of the mulberry, hemp, ani 
cotton. Progress in this direction, however. 
is impossible in the absence of an efficien: 
tithing system, which should be organise: : 
simultaneously.—Rescript : Noted. | 

(3) The same officer reports that hz 
handed over the seals of office to hii 
successor on the 7th of May, and left oz 
the same day for Canton. 

June 29th.—No documents of import 
ance. 

June 30th.—(1) A decree. The Princess 
of Kung having passed away, We com. 
mand Shih Tséng, Comptroller of the 
Imperial Household, to go to the palace of 
the Prince and attend to the necessary 
arrangements. The mourning rites will tx ; 
conducted by officers of the Governmen: : 
in the manner laid down by law in th: j 
case of wives of Imperial Princes. 

[Note.—The Princess of Kung was : 
daughter of Kuei Liang, late Gran! 
Secretary, and one of the two Imperia. | 
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yMmissioners who went to Shanghai to 
gotiate with the Earl of Elgin.] 

(2) Memorial from the Governor of 
unan reporting the re-hearing of an 
peal case, the facts of which are as 
lows :—T’ang Ch’i-po, a native of Ling- 
1g Hsien in Hunan, resided in the Pao- 
ing district and was on friendly terms 
ith Yao Shao-lun, a native of the latter 
ace. ‘I’ang’s brother, T’ang Ch’i-ts’ai, 
as married to Yao’s younger sister. Some 
10 years ago, Yao Shao-lun went to ‘T’ang 
17i-ts’ai’s house to see him. T’ang Ch’i-ts’ai 
id just come home and abused his wife, 
ho was in the kitchen preparing a meal, 
xcause she was slow in getting.it ready. 
ao took his sister’s part, and he and T’ang 
id a quarrel, in the course of which the 
tter took up a knife that was lying on the 
ble and made astab at Yao, who seized 
rid of T’ang, and in the struggle that 
isued the latter received a cut on the 
snd with the knife. This so enraged him 


at he bent down to pick up a stone, when. 


ao stabbed him in the back of the neck. 
ang then turned round and caught hold 
Yao, swearing he would have Yao’s life 
lose his own. Thereupon Yao, pushed 
extremities, stabbed him in the chest 
id he fell to the ground. T’ang Ch’i-po, 
e brother, then shouted out to Yao and 
shed forward to stop him, and Ch’i-ts’ai’s 
‘fe, hearing the shout, ran in from the 
tchen aud picked her husband up. The 
atter was reported to the headman, 
id Yao, afraid of the consequences of 
s act, offered to pay the doctor’s bill. 
> this T’ang Ch’i-po consented, but his 
‘other got worse instead of better, and 
ter Jingering some days died. The matter 
is reported to the Magistrate, who held 
1 inquest, arrested the homicide, and 
ported the case, in his turn, to his 
perior. T’ang Ch’i-po, however, not 
‘ing aware of the manner in which the 
‘arrel between Yao and his brother, who 
id always been on friendly terms, arose, 
“ought the attack must have been a pre- 
editated one, and laid a charge to that 
fect at the Magistracy. When the prisoner 
as examined on this charge, T’ang 
vi-po misunderstood his statement, and 
sxclared that the evidence had been tam- 
‘red with. This brought him into 
-Nlision with the Magistrate’s clerks, and 

he could not get satisfaction at the 
istrict Court, he went to the Prefect, 
id from the Prefect to the Commissioners. 
‘ye latter would not entertain his plaint, 
’ he appealed to Peking. The case has 
4w been settled as follows :—Yao Shao- 
‘n has been sentenced to strangulation 
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after the autumn assize, and T’ang Ch’i-po 
has been given fifty blows as a punishment 
for making false statements. 

July 1st.—(1) Li_Han-chang, Governor- 
General of the Hu Kuang provinces, 
reports that he handed over the Governor's 
seals of office to P’éng Tsu-hsien, the new 
Governor, on the 26th of May. 

No other documents of importance. 


July 2nd.—(1) A decree expressing the 
Imperial regrets at the death of Ting Shou- 
ch’ang, Judge of Chihli, and former Taotai 
at Tientsin. The Governor-General, in 
reporting the death of this officer, pays a 
high tribute to his bravery and assiduity 
in office. He served under Li Hung-chang 
against the Nienfei in Kiangsu, Chékiang, 
Hupeh, Honan and Shantung, and was 
present at the capture of many cities. He 
devoted himself with energy to the work of 
famine relief during the time he was Taotai 
at Tientsin, and earned for himself the 
affection and gratitude of the people. As 
Judge, too, he did his duty conscientiously. 
The posthumous honours allotted to Finan- 
cial Commissioners are to be bestowed upon 
him, a record of his military career is to be 
prepared by the State Historiographer’s 
Office, and sanction is given for the erection 
of a temple to his memory in the city of 
Tientsin. 


(2) Fang Ta-shih F kK he: is appointed 
Judge of Chihli. 

The remainder of this day’s Gazette is 
occupied with a long report from the 
Governor-General at Canton on the subject 
of the charges brought against the Literary 
Chancellor of Kuangtung. (For a summ 
of this case see Gazettes of 19th and 28th 


June.) 
fe 8 


July 3rd.—(1) Hsii Yen-hsii 
is appointed Taotai of the An, Hsiang, Yiin, 
Ching circuit in Hupeh. 

With the exception of the monthly 
list of appointments to the post of 
Officer of Instruction, and a short memo- 
rial on a matter of routine, the whole 
of this day’s Gazette is occupied with a 
memorial from the Governor of Shénsi, 
reporting the trial of a sub-Prefect in 
retirement, who caused the death of six 
innocent persons under the impression 
that they were rebels. The story, shorn 
of numerous unimportant details, is as 
follows :—Liang Yii-shih, an expectant 
sub-Prefect residing in a district of the 
Hsi-an Prefecture (of which the name is 
not given) was charged three years ago 
with the organisation of a local volunteer 
force at a time when there was much 
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excitement about in consequence of a 
rising of local banditti in a neighbour- 
ing. district, his brother Liany ‘l'o-shih 
and one Lo Chien-tu being associated with 
him in the command of the corps. On the 
14th of September, 1877, Lo Chien-tu 
heard that six men, strangers to the place, 
had come to a small town close by, and 
that their appearance created suspicion ; 
so he invited his colleagues Liang Yii-shih 
and Liang To-shih, with some members of 
the corps, to go with him and question 
these strangers. Lo Chien-tu and Liang 
Yii-shih were unarmed, but Liang To-shih 
and two of the privates, Tuan Hu-sih and 
Han Chin-fan, were armed with swords and 
spears. The strangers, upon being interro- 
gated, gave their names and places of 
residence, adding that they were fellow- 
travellers who had met on the road and 
journeyed together, but that they were 
neither acquainted with each other pre- 
viously nor were they partners in business. 
This explanation did not satisfy their 
interlocutors, who demanded to inspect 
their bundles. They were opened, and 
in each bundle a woman’s jacket was 
found; also a pair of bracelets and three 
pairs of silk braid garters, besides Tls. 5.3 
in money. They were roughly asked why, 
when the country was in a disturbed 
condition, they went ‘about in a gang, 
and the.presencé of female clothing and 
ornaments was declared to be a proof that 
they were marauders. The strangers re- 
torted in the same abusive strain, when 
Liang To-shih said he would seize them 
and send them in to the authorities, and 
called on Lo Chien-tu to go back for further 
aid. The strangers then began to swear at 
Liang To-shih, so he attacked one of them 
with his sword and struck him to the 
ground. His comrades ran to his aid, and 
Liang To-shih then turned upon them and 
cut down three of them, whereupon the 
other two ran away. The two privates were 
sent in pursuit of them by Liang Yi-shih, 
who felt convinced they were rebels when he 
saw them run. When the privates caught 
them, the two men began to curse them, 
whereupon Liang Yii-shih ordered his men 
to strike, saying that he would take all the 
responsibility. They then used their spears 
against the runaways, who kicked them 
in return, and were both stabbed, dying 
shortly afterwards. Liang To-shih then 
suggested they should hide the bodies, so 
they took them and threw them down a 
well. On returning. to where the four 
other strangers had been cut down, they 
were not to be seen, and Liang To-shih 
told Liang Yi-shih that he had killed 
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them all, as they had confessed to bein} 


rebels. Liang Yii-shih reproached the: 
for having taken the law into their om 
hands, and Liang To-shih and Lo Chieu 
tn, fearing the consequences of their ac. 
divided the contents of the bundles tk: 
tween them and absconded. An enquiry 
followed in which all sorts of false state 
ments were made by Liang Yii-shih, aii 
the evidence of the relatives of the mur 
dered people was so tampered with thi 
the real truth of the story could not ki 
ascertained. Application was then mat: 
to his Majesty to allow Liang Yii-shiht: 
be deprived of his button and placed : 
his trial. his sanction was granted, whe: 
the true story, as narrated above, wi 
elicited. Liang Yii-shih has been sentence: 
to strangulation after the autumn assiz 
and the two privates to banishment f: 
three years and a hundred blows with th: 
heavy bamboo. Liang To-shih and L. 
Chien-tu will be dealt with as soon as tlie 
can be caught.—Referred to the Board ul 


“Punishments. 


July 4th.—(1) Memorial from the Cens:t 
Wang Ping, suggesting that more soldier: 
should be put on duty at the Examination: 
Hall in Peking during the time tha 
examinations are going on, as the numb 
at present detached on these occasions it 
quite insufficient for the maintenance «i 
order. By the law governing the conduct 
of examinations, the Office of Gendarmeri 
is supposed to put on a number of offices 
and soldiers to guard the front and rear ¢! 
the enclosure, the east and west brici 
postern gates and the wooden palisad: 
in front, so as to prevent the friends ¢: 
the candidates from crowding into th: 
enclosure. The list of the officers ani 
men detached for this duty is supposed t: 
be sent to the Board of Ceremonies. Th: 
number of these men, however, havin: 
been found to be quite insufficient +: 
maintain order, the two Police Provosts wer: 
directed to post extra men inside the brici 
posterns to keep out every one exce:' 
officials connected with the conduct of th: 
examinations ; any friends of the candidate: 
who endeavoured to force their way throus: 
being arrested and punished. At th: 
recent examinations for the degree -: 
metropolitan graduate, when the candidate: 
were coming out after the first course, i 
number of their friends who had come ¢. 
meet them broke down the wooden raili:. 


in front, climbed up on the outer wallt:' 
means of stones and bricks they heap:-. 


up against it, and from the wall got dox- 
into the rooms of the officials inside, whe:: 
they shouted and yelled till the very ear 
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\t'ymbled with the noise they made, and 
teks and stones came raining down. 
74e@ Colonel in command was, it is 
“iid, wounded, and very nearly lost 

-s life. The soldiers and runners on 
‘ty hid themselves, and there was a 
“gular riot. On the following day more 
“3m were put on, and the.second and third 
L:-arses went off quietly. Hence it may be 
.:3m that the cause of all the rioting was 
insufficiency of the soldiers on guard 
compared with the number of the friends 
: the candidates, who were aided and 
»iL.etted in their riotous conduct by all the 
uewdies of the neighbourhood. They pushed 
tough the postern gates, assaulted the 
.ficers on duty, and blocked up the gates 
:- the Hall, so that when the candidates 
.aerged, weary in mind and body, their 
, «skets were seized on by thieves, who took 
ivl: Wantage of the occasion and stole their 
 1thes and other things, while the chances 
vuiare that some of them climbed over the 
ta alla and probably got into communication 

ith the candidates still inside. So bad an 
“7 ample should not be set in the metropolis, 
,aich should be the most orderly place in 
xi@ Empire, and the memorialist has to 
i ¢8Y that His Majesty will direct the Board 
,,%. Ceremonies to draw up explicit regula- 
; #208 under which the Office of Gendarmerie 
1; »@ll be compelled to provide a given num- 
wnt Of soldiers to keep order upon every 
jy(easion upon which an examination for 
v:® Gegree of metropolitan graduate is 






















mold. Censors should also be stationed at 
, 2, © brick posterns to prevent the entry of 
yt but those who have the right to enter. 

cant (2) Yi K’uan, Governor of Kuangtung 
nnd acting Governor-General at Canton, 


f the 


st 


‘ports that he handed over the seals of 
,fice to Chang Shu-shéng, the new 
',overnor-General, on the 20th of May. 

, July 5th.—The whole of this day’s Gazette 
,, occupied with memorials from Tso Tsung- 
“ang, all of which, with one exception, are 
ports on matters of official routine, formal 
““yplications for the retention of minor offi- 
“als whose services cannot be conveniently 

nsed with, etc., etc. 

n & postscript memorial he states that 
ang Ch’ang-chiin and the Superintendent 
*. charge of the Office of Reorganisation 
t Wwe discovered the names and official ante- 
is" dents of the two Officers of Instruction 
“ho were engulphed with all their house- 
*:' “dlds in the earthquake that occurred last 
i : 2ar. The circumstances under which these 
“ “Ficers lost their lives being most pitiable, 
ile memorialist would humbly pray His 
“lajesty to direct the Boards concerned to 


_ termine what marks of compassionate 
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distinction should be bestowed upon them 
as a consolation to their souls. A state- 
ment of the official antecedents of these 
officers has been forwarded to the Boards 
of Civil Office, Ceremonies, and War.— 
Rescript : Let it be as requested. The 
Boards concerned will take note. 

July 6th.—(1) P’éng Tsu-hsien, Governor 
of Hupeh, reports that he took over the 
seals of office on the 26th of May. He 
begs to state that as he passed through the 
Jao, Chiu, Nan circuit in Kiangsi, he 
noticed that the early crops were already 
planted out ; and as he entered Hupeh he 
observed that the spring wheat was already 
on the threshing-floor, while the rain had 
been so seasonable that corn was selling at 
the average rate. 

(2) Ch’én Fei-tai, acting Commander- 
in-chief of Chihli ad interim, reports that 
he has entered upon the: duties of his 
temporary post. 

(3) Yang Yi-k’o, Brigadier-General of 
the Kao Chow division, reports that he has, 
in obedience to Imperial command, trans- 
ferred himself temporarily to the command 
of the Yang Chiang Brigade in Kuang- 
tung. He gives a brief summary of the 
efforts he has made to render the troops 
under hiscommand in the Kao Chow Brigade 
efficient and serviceable, his attention 
having been particularly directed to the 
naval portion of his command. 

(4) Tso Tsung-t’ang submits a list of 
the Begs in the four cities of Kashgaria 
who have been given acting appointments 
and upon whom he has bestowed buttons, 
Liu Chin-t’ang, Assistant Military Adminis- 
trator in the New Dominion, writes to say 
that the work of the executive in the 
four cities of Kashgar, Yingishar, Yar- 
kand, and Khoten, which adjoin the coun- 
try occupied by the barbarian tribes, being 
of an onerous and complicated nature, a 
number of Begs of various ranks were 
appointed in each city to convey orders to 
the various tribes or leagues. During the 
last two years, all these Begs have been 
changed, some having died, others having 
applied for leave on the ground of sickness, 
or others, again, having been dismissed for 
greed or other failings. They have been 
replaced from time to time by others 
selected by the Committee of Reorganisa- 
tion, and he has now given them buttons 
and assigned them relative rank. The 
memorialist begs to submit a list of these 
Begs, forty-seven in all, to whom buttons 
have been assigned by Liu Chin-t’ang. 

July 7th.—The only document worthy 
of record in this day’s Gazette is a long 
memorial from the Governor-General at 
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Nanking, the Governor of Kiangsu, and the 
Financial Commissioner of the latter pro- 
vince, reporting a fresh arrangement they 
ropose to make with regard to the levy of 
and-tax in the two districts of Chia-ting 
and Pao-ting in the province of Kiangsu. 
The history of the assessments at which 
these and other places have been rated at 
one time and another is gone into at great 
length, from which they prove that the 
proportion of taxes that these two places in 
question have to bear is excessive. The 
paper is too long to admit of a short 
summary, and the details being of a very 


technical nature, would be wearisome to. 


the general reader. 

July 8th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Governor-General of Min Chéh, reporting 
the despatch of a subsidy for Peking from 
the province of Fuhkien. The amount of 
the subsidy for Peking at which this province 
is assessed for the year 1880 is as follows :— 


Tls. 

Duty on tea for the Office of the 

Imperial Household .........+4. 

Duty on tea for the Board of 

Revenue ........0... soeccecccoeeess 200,000 
Subsidy for Shéngking at Tis. 

5,000 per mensem ......+0 sasaae 60,000 


? 


50,000 


A loan from foreigners was raised some 
time ago for coast defence purposes, which 
it was arranged should be repaid in annual 
instalments by the Fuhkien Customs, the 
Canton and eight other Customs establish- 
ments being called upon to provide the 
sum of Tis. 176,000 per annum, which was 
to be remitted to Peking by them as in 

lace of the subsidy due to the Board from 

uhkien, the latter province devoting its 
Peking subsidy to the repayment of the 
money lent by foreigners. After payment 
of this refund, there still remains the sum 
of Tls. 24,000 to be remitted to the 
Board, and although the revenue on tea 
has not been very flourishing, so import- 
ant an item as a Peking subsidy cannot be 
allowed to bein arrear. The amount has 
therefore been raised, and together with 
Tis. 20,000 on account of the Imperial 
household, and Tls. 20,000 for Shéngking, 
has been remitted in bills to Peking in 
charge of a weiynan. 

(2) Memorial from the Governor-General 
of Min Chéh and the Governor of Fuhkien 
on the subject of financial reform. By 
the decree of March 25th the memorialists 
were called upon to report on the financial 
capabilities of the province within the 
space of two months. They would humbly 
submit that at the preseut day the sources 
of wealth have been exhausted, and the 
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poverty of the people has reached an ex. 
treme point. Hence a re-organisation of 
the capabilities of the province can only 
take the direction of economy in th 
matter of expenditure. The scheme of 
the Board for systematising the sources 
of wealth and the postponement of ex 
penditure that can be deferred is on 
that is most general in its intentions, bu: 
its application must perforce be limited i: 
certain particulars which do not affect th: 
economy of provincial governments. 1) 
come, however, to those measures which 
do affect provincial administration. 
First; Redemption of wastelands. Fuhkie 
isa province backed by mountains ranges ani 
faced by the sea. The soil is unproductive 
and the people are poor, half of them bein: 
engaged in the growing of tea or the cay 
ture of fish, and the other half in tle 
cultivation of the soil. At the close of the 
rebellion, there were tracts of waste laud 
in every quarter, but as years went oni]: 
was all redeemed, while more land fa}: 
devoted to the growth of miscellaneous]. 
cereals, but it was all in small patches, aud 
no fresh tracts of any magnitude wer 
brought under taxation. As regards tax 
tion, in the reign of Tao Kuang som}' 
eighty per cent. of the full amount used |: 
be collected, but the rebellion caused : 
diminution in receipts, which fell off }: 
sixty or seventy per cent. Of late yess]: 
efforts have been made to revive the}' 
taxation, and the revenue has now agail }: 
almust reached the eighty per cent. d]’ 
former days. Enquiry, open and private, |. 
goes to show that the inability to colle: 
the remaining twenty per cent. arise 
neither from the fact that land sti: 
remains uncultivated, nor from want « 
energy on the part of territorial officials |: 
but from the poverty of the peopl 
themselves, who are unable to met 
demands for payment of the full amount 
due by them. The memorialists will 
however, continue their effarts in th 
hope that by degrees the revenue may be]: 
restored to its proper condition. 
Second; Lekin. This tax is levied at place | 
along the route taken by commoditic | 
between the point of departure and the plac: 
of delivery for sale. There are head offices 
in each Prefecture at which the branch 
stations report, while the central depart 
ment in the provincial capital despatche 
inspectors from time to time to visit tl 
stations incognito and see that the work is 
being properly carried on, and the systen 
pursued is such that fraud [on a larg: 
scale] is impossible. Opium is taxed bi 
the catty, and no reductions are mad: 
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at large quantities or commutations 
*4towed. The lekin on salt dates from the 
‘ue of licenses fifteen years ago. The 
itetde is not a lucrative one for the mer- 
it. Lant, though the full amount collected is 
variably remitted. The net-work of creeks 
at intersect the province and the moun- 
nous nature of the country afford facilities 
uc emuggling which the unremunerative 
ture of the trade induces the merchant 
avail himself of, and the maintenance 
a large and costly preventive service is 
asequently a matter of necessity. The 
luction of this service shall be taken 
ixv0 consideration when reductions are 
;.mpatible with security to the revenue. 
Third; Thesettlement of accounts between 
tgoing and incoming officials. ‘This is a 
ter to which attention has long been 
1 igten. It is now proposed to divide the 
yses of default into two categories; those 
tui6ing previous to the 6th year of T’ung 
sath being classed as old, and subsequent 
ses being placed in the categories of new 
88. 
‘Fourth ; Returns of receipts and expendi- 
28. These have hitherto been sent in 
yh due punctuality, and steps shall be 
rch beere to ensure the continuance of this 
det Fifth ; Tedvotion of anti-extortion allow- 
vy 2e8 "The reductions effected on these 
yowances should, properly “speaking, be 
ull “nitted to the Board, but the impoverish- 
lt nt of the provincial exchequer is such 
“"yt the whole of the sum thus obtained 
s to be borrowed to supplement the 
1ounts required for military expenditure 
d the maintenance of coast defences, the 
5 ychase of guns, munitions of war, iron- 
al i ds, etc.; and until the province has been 
Lott, into ‘an efficient condition of defence it 
full pe perfectly impossible to dispense 
) “th this amount, which indeed is not suffi- 
jent to make zood the deficit that exists. 
July 9th.—(1) A decree deploring the 
a “cess of rain that has fallen of late in the 
eit ‘stropolis and its neighbourhood, and 
he ?Jering a series of prayers for fine weather 
be held on the 12th inst., as it is feared 
s*“ab a continuance of wet weather will 
| by “mage the crops. 
atut“(2) The Governor of Honan represents 
es at the number of expectants of office in 
vii! “at province is excessive, and begs that no 
he ore may be sent forward for the present. 
ajtence the rebellion, the number of expec- 
, ate of office, whether by purchase or meri- 
,ti‘tious service in Honan, has increased 
,-veral fold, and as the number of vacan- 
aud 98 for which they are eligible has long been 
jm 2“ of all proportion to the number of aspi- 
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rants, the block has now become absolute. 
The cessation of the purchase system last 
year caused such a rush of candidates dur- 
ing the time it was kept open, that Honan 
[like other provinces] came in for a sudden 
access of expectant otticials. There are now 
over forty Taotais and Prefects waiting for 
posts; more than eighty sub-Prefects of 
various grades ; two hundred and eighty 
district and department Magistrates ; and 
some seven hundred and fifty expectants 
of minor posts. Economy being now the 
order of the day, apart from the fact that 
most of them can never expect to hold 
substantive posts, the opportunities of being 
employed on special service are few, and 
they live on in the provincial capital in a 
condition of great poverty. If more are 
to continue to come there will be no end to 
the distress, and the memorialist, on the 
recommendation of the Financial Commis- 
sioner, begs to request that no more may 
be sent forward for a time.—Referred to 
the Board of Civil Office. 

(3) Postscript memorial from T’u Tsung- 
ying, Governor of Honan. The Prefect of 
Ho-nan Fu reports as follows:—On the 
afternoon of the 26th of May last there 
was @ sudden fall of hail on the borders of 
the Lo-yang and Yén-shih districts in 
his Prefecture. The hailstones were as 
big as a bowl or a man’s fist. The 
storm only lasted a short time,but the 
wheat and other crops in an _ area 
of four or five li by eight or nine in 
the Lo-yang district were considerably 
injured by the hailstones. In Yén-shih 
Haien the storm burst about 4 p.m., and 
the stones varied from the size of a hen’s 
egg to that of a walnut. The corn and 
cotton crops were destroyed over an area 
of some 30% by 12. In Ming Hsien 
the storm, which occurred about the same 
hour, was accompanied by a violent wind 
and rain mingled with hailstones, and 
spread over an area of 60 or 70 li by 20, 
destroying all the wheat and the young 
cotton, which was one or two inches above 
the ground. In one of the villages there 
was an old man called Chao who could not 
get to shelter in time, and was killed by 
the force of the hail, as were also two 
animals. The local officials have subscribed 
money for the aid of the sufferers, but the 
people all say that it is too late to sow 
another crop of cotton, and the only thing 
that can be grown is a late crop of corn. 
As, unhappily, they had no seed, a certain 
amount of the grain in store in the new 
granaries has been issued to them for sow- 
ing. The memorialist, on the receipt of this 
report, at once despatched officers to survey 
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the extent of the disaster in concert with 
the Magistrates of the districts in question, 
whom he has ordered to administer such 
relief to the sufferers as will relieve them 
from the necessity of leaving their homes 
in search of subsistence.—For Reacript, see 
Gazette of 23rd June. 

July 10th.—(1) A memorial from Tso 
Tsung-t’ang, reporting a series of successful 
engagements against some rebels at a place 
called Kua-tzti-kou, in the jurisdiction of 
the Tao-min district in Kansu, occupied by 
native tribes. The memorialist has already 
reported, in the month of May last, that 
one Ku Yen-pa had risen in revolt, and 
has announced the successful result of a 
series of attacks upon him. In consequence 
of the defeats he had sustained, Ku Yen-pa 
had retreated into his stronghold at Kua- 
tzii-kou, from which he dare not venture 
very far. The nature of the country into 
which he had retreated, and the dangerous 
character of the man, rendered it imprudent 
to act with undue precipitancy, and it 
was necessary to recover the surrounding 
villages and restore order amongst them 
before penetrating into the hills amongst 
which he had established himself. On the 
16th of May, the Colonel in command of 
the T’ao-min brigade divided his forces into 
three companies, which advanced upon the 
villages known as Upper and Lower Lot’o 
Chuang, while the ridges of the hills com- 
manding the place were occupied by another 
company. Upon the signal for the attack 
being given by the firing of a gun, the 
three divisions advanced on the place, broke 
down the barriers and pursued the retreat- 
ing enemy for several li. Fifty of them 
were killed, and eight captured alive, after 
which the occupants of some thirty villages 
threw down their arms and tendered their 
allegiance. An attack was made on the same 
day in another direction by the Imperial 
troops, who met with a like success, breaking 
down all the barriers opposed to them, and 
killing some sixty and more of the enemy, 
besides making nine captures. At a place 
called Hiao-hou-tzii-chuang a stand was 
made by the enemy, but the force upon 
the. hills rushed down to the aid of the 
attacking force, the barriers were again 
broken down, and some thirty of the insur- 
gents killed, after which some ten or more 
villages gave up their aris, and the day was 
gained. The Imperial losses in these attacks 
amounted to eight killed and some twenty 
wounded. On the 24th of May the attack 
on the stronghold of Ku Yen-pa was made, 
the troops advancing by the pass at Kua- 
tzii-kou. At this pass barriers had been 
erected by the insurgents, who rolled stones 
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down upon theattacking forceand preventa 
their advance ; so a fire was opened upo 
them with heavy guns, which drove then 
back from their barrier into the woods ani 
to the mountain tops. Terms were thet 
offered to those who would submit, and the 
majority of them tendered their submi- 
sion. lists were made out, and the totd 
who thus submitted was found upon list 
being made out to number over tm 
hundred men and women. Their name 
were checked off, and amongst them wer 
found the brother of Ku Yen-pa, his uncle, 
his younger brother, and the priest wh) 
had waited upon the so-called living Bui. 
dha, the infant of Ku Yen-pa, whom he hal 
declared was a Buddha, born whe 
the earthquake occurred. These, ani 
the infant ‘“ Buddha” were sent to the 
provincial capital to be dealt with. Th 
next day more villages sent in their sub- 
mission, and the whole place was restored t: 
order. Ku Yen-pa, however, had absconded. 
and troops were sent to scour the hills is 
search of him, but they were unsuccessful. 
It was finally suggested by the forme 
acting Taotai of Lan Chou, who had com 
up to Kua-tzi-kou after the fighting wa 
over, that some of the prisoners should 
set to catch the fugitive, a pardon bein: 
held out as the reward of success, Th 
result was that in a few days he was caughi 
at a place some sixty li distant from Ku- 
tzi-kou, with his wife and another reb. 
called Wu Chin-pan (the ‘“ five-and-+ 
half-pounder.”) In announcing the sur 
pression of this rising, the memorialis 
would further observe that the earthquak: 
last year followed by floods, and the dit 
turbed condition of the country caused b; 
Ku Yen-pa have reduced the people to: 
deplorable condition, driving many aws 
Itog ether. The insurrection having no" 
been put down, the troops should be with 
drawn by instalments, that the people, 
men and women, may return as soon # 
possible to their homes. Measures of relic: 
must be organised for them and corn su; 
plied them for sowihg their land that the 
may reap an autumn crop. To this objec! 
a sum of Tls. 10,000, contributions fer 
warded by Yang Ch’ang-chiin, will & 
devoted, and a force will be stationed = 
the country to maintain order. Ku Yen-p 
Wu Chin-pan, and two others will 
summarily decapitated, and their head 
exposed. The other prisoners will be des: 
with after they have been duly tried. (S¢ 
Gazette of 26th June.) 

July 11th.—(1) Postscript memorial free 
LiHung-chang, Governor-General of Chili! 
Heisin receipt of a letter from Tséng Ohi-ts, 
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Minister to Great Britain and France, to 
he effect that applications had been made 
o His Majesty for the bestowal of marks of 
listinction on the officers composing the 
taff of the mission who have served abroad 
. term of three years. Huang Hui-ho, 
nd other officers in the Transmission 
{gency had conducted their duties satisfac- 
orily and diligently, and it was the Minis- 
er’s intention to include their names in 
he list of officers recommended for rewards, 
out it should (he thought) be left to the 
Ministers Superintendent of Trade for the 
1orthern and southern ports to determine 
he form of distinction that should be 
vestowed on the officers charged with the 
lespatch and receipt of the correspondence 
vf the Legations in foreign countries. On 
‘eceipt of this letter, the memorialist called 
1pon the Taotais at Shanghai and Tientsin 
or information, and they report that in the 
‘egulations with regard to the rewards to 
28 bestowed on officers attached to missions 
\broad, copies of which had been supplied 
hem by the Board of Civil Office, it was laid 
lown that the services of the officers in. ques- 
jon should be regarded as ‘‘ exceptionally 
neritorious,” and should entitle them to 
lirect promotion to the posts (they nomi- 
ially held) without going through a term of 
Xpectancy or selection. Huang Hui-ho, 
‘_sub-Prefect, was, as reported to His 
Majesty, deputed by the Minister to Eng- 
and to receive and forward the reports and 
‘orrespondence of the mission. course 
of time, a Central Correspondence Office was 
stablished at Shanghai, to which Wang 
Sung-lin was added as assistant agent, and 
subsequently, the Prefect Hui Kuei-sun, 
ind the sub-Prefect Chu Chang-ta were 
ient to Tientsin to found an agency there 
-or the despatch and receipt of correspond- 
ance. All the memorials from the Ministers 
0 England, France, Germany, America, 
Spain, Peru, and Japan, with the Imperial 
decrees issued to them, as well as all cor- 
respondence with and from the Tsung-li 
Yamén, the Ministers Superintendent of 
I'rade for the North and South, and the civil 
and military yaméns throughout the pro- 
vinces, were all received and forwarded by 
the officers in question. This duty is a most 
complicated one, and they have performed 
it for several years without the slightest 
mistake. ‘The more important informa- 
tion they have transmitted by telegraph 
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by steamer. Thus, the duties are still 
More laborious than those of officers who 
have only to attend to the matters con- 
nected with a single country. Their 
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services being, therefore, ‘ exceptionally 
meritorious,” they should, in all fairness, 
be rewarded in the same manner as officers 
serving abroad. The rewards that it had 
been proposed to apply for were as 
follows :— 

Huang Hui-ho, sub-Prefect on probation 
in Kiangsu, to be promoted to Prefect with 
priority of selection. Wang Sung-lin, 
expectant District Magistrate, to be pro- 
moted to a rank of expectant sub-Prefect 
after he has held office as Magistrate. Hui 
Kuei-sun, expectant Prefect, to be promoted 
to the Taotai’s list as soon as he has held 
office in his present rank. Chu Ohang-ta, 
expectant assistant sub-Prefect to be a sub- 
Prefect after he has held an appointment in 
his present grade. Li Hung-yii, clerk in 
the Shanghai office, to be appointed a clerk 
in the Yamén of a provincial Judge, with 
priority of selection. 

The memorialist begs to recommend the 
bestowal of the rewards proposed.—Granted 
by Rescript. 

(2) The remainder of this day’s Gazette 
is occupied with a memorial from the 
Governor of Shansi, reporting upon the 
capacity for irrigating purposes of a brook 
in the Ting-hsiang district in Shansi, known 
as the Kuang-chi Ch’ii, which a Censor had 
brought to His Majesty’s notice, with a 
request that steps might be taken to render 
it of some practical use to the farmers in its 
vicinity, as it was capable of irrigating many 
thousand acres. Officers were sent to survey 
this brook, and they found that it was 
impossible, as suggested by the Censor, to 
render it useful for irrigating purposes, on 
account of the nature of the country and 
‘other causes that are explained at great 
length. 

uly 12th.—(1) Chang Chih-tung is 
appointed Junior Deputy Supervisor of 
Instruction in the Imperial Supervisorate 
of Instruction. 

[Note.—The Imperial Supervisorate of 
Instruction, which is charged with the direc- 
tion of the studies of the Heir Apparent, 
has ceased for upwards of a century to 
exercise even nominal functions. The 
appointments connected withitare conferred 
as sinecure rewards for literary service.— 
[See Mayers’s ‘‘ Chinese Government.” ] 

(2) A decree committing a memorial 
from the Censor Li Chén-nan on the subject 
of abuses in connection with examinations 
for degrees to the Board of Ceremonies 
for a report. 

(3) A decree in answer to a memorial 
from T’an Chung-lin, Governor of Ché- 
kiang, reporting the punishment of certain 
extortionate clerks, and requesting that the 
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District Magistrate through whose stupidity 


the trouble arose, may be cashiered. At 
Ch’ien-t’ang Hsien in Chékiang, Ho Ping- 
jén and others, treasury clerks, had 
secured the monopoly of the levy of 
the tax on land, both in money and kind, 
and had so overcharged the people that 
their extortions amounted in sum to over 
Tis. 10,000. When a scrutiny was held 
with a view to ascertaining the amount 
of waste land in the province, they 
had the temerity to return untaxed land 
as cultivated, with a view to making 
their profit out of it, and although they 
had levied no taxes upon this land, they 
had appointed agents for that purpose, who 
demanded bonds engaging to pay these 
taxes from the heads of the villages. The 
people, driven to extremities by the 
oppression they were subjected to, entered 
the district town in a body and proclaimed 
their wrongs. The Governor, having 
enquired into their grievances, arrested 
Ho Ping-jén, and had him summarily 
put to death. The other clerks were 
severally dealt with in proportion to 
the extent of their guilt, and it was 
arranged that the farmers should hereafter 

ay their own taxes into the tax office 
instead of paying them through the 
medium of clerks. The various abuses in 
connection with this tax were also done 
away with, and the Magistrate of Shih- 
mén was sent to act in Ch’ien-t’ang 
Hsien. Ch’én Kug-hsiang, the Magistrate 
of the district, has been guilty of such 
gross stupidity and blundering in this 
matter that a mere sentence of dismissal 
would be insufficient to mark the gravity 
of his offence. Let him be cashiered and 
sent to the military post roads to expiate 
his offence. 

(4) The remainder of this day’s Gazette 
is occupied with a memorial from Tso 
Tsung-t'ang and his coadjutor Yang 
Ch’ang-chiin, submitting a list of the public 
works undertaken in Kansu and the New 
Dominion during some years past, such as 
the repair of city walls, temples, roads and 
bridges, and the planting of trees and 
shrubs. They request that the list of those 
public works may be placed on record by 
the Board. 

July 13th.—(1) Memorial from Pao Yin, 
President of the Board of Civil Office, and 
his colleagues, reporting the penalties they 
have determined should be inflicted on the 
Literary Chancellor of Kuangtung, who 
was accused by some one, whose name was 
not given, of being an opium-smoker and a 
gambler, of conducting the examinations 
in a careless manner, and of exacting fees 
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. which had been 


and taking bribes. These charges wer 
found on investigation to be untrue, bit 
it was discovered that the Chancellor hai 
allowed his father’s tablet to be placed ins 
memorial temple, to the erection of which 
the Imperial sanction had not been obtained, 
and that he had offered worship in this 
temple. In applying the statute to this 
case, the memorialists would observe thi 
the law lays down the penalty of eighty 
blows for the commission of a wrongfil 
act, with deprivation of three steps of con: 
mutative rank and removal to another po: 
if the misdemeanour be one of a personi 
nature. The law also lays down that: 
subordinate who begs his superior to ly 
a matter before His Majesty, and doe: 
not furnish this superior with the actud 
details of the matter thus to be represented, 
shall be deprived of one step of commut: 
tive rank, and be retained at his post. I: 
the present instance, the Literary Char 
cellor of Kuangtung, although he knet 
that his father’s tablet had been placed in 
a memorial temple in Chia-ying Chor 
erected without th: 
Imperial sanction, not only did not tak: 
steps to prevent its being placed there, bu: 
even offered worship before it. His condu: 
has been stigmatised by His Majesty « 
most improper, as has also that of th: 
sub-Prefect of Chia-ying Chow, and in 
accordance with the law above quoted, tl: 
Literary Chancellor should be deprived «t 
three steps of commutative rank an! 
removed to another post. The sub-Prefe:! 
should, similarly, lost one step of cou 
mutative rank. 

(2) The Director-General of the Yellor 
River reports that the whole of the gra: 
fleet, numbering five hundred and _ fifty 
boats, were passed into the Yellow Rive) 
by the 4th of June, and are now waiting «: 
Pa-li Miao for an opportunity to enter th¢| 
northern section of the Grand Canal. The: | 
progress from Ch’inkiang P’u this year hi: 
been unprecedently rapid. 

July 14th.—(1 and 2.) Decrees referrin: 
applications from the two superintenden:: 
of live stock and house duty in Peking f:: 
the remission of the amounts by whit: 
their collection has fallen short of th. 
assessment, to the Board of Revenue fi: 
their consideration. 

(3) Memorial from the Director-Gener- 
of the Yellow River and the Governor :: 
Shantung reporting on the suggestion of : 
Censor that the waters of the river W: 
should be led into the Grand Canal instea. ! 
of raising its depth as has hitherto bez: i 
done, by the introduction of water fre. | 
the Yellow River. The document is tj 
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long and too full of details to be summarised 
in a small compass. The result of the 
surveys held and the deliberations of 
the memorialist is, in brief, to the following 
effect :—The interests of three provinces are 
involved in the change proposed ; the water 
of the river would have to be led over a 
distance of 100 li, while the head of water 
it could afford would be inconsiderable, and 
the expense of the necessary works would 
be very great. The waters of the Wei are 
insufficient to feed the Canal for any length 
of time, so that in the event of a large fleet 
passing up, there would inevitably be 
delay. These and other drawbacks con- 
vince-the memorialists of the inadvisability 
of the scheme, and they would suggest 
instead the improvement of the existing 
channels of derivation, &c. They are of 
course ready to do their best to carry out 
any scheme of practical good, and it would 
_perhaps be better to refer the whole ques- 
tion to a committee of high officers at the 
Court.—Rescript: As there are numerous 
objections to the scheme for supplying the 
Canal from the Wei River, let action be 
taken in the manner suggested by the 
memorialists. The question need not be 
further considered. The Board concerned 
will take note. 

July 15th.—(1) Chang Shu-shéng, Gov- 
ernor-General of the Two Kuang, reports 
that he arrived in Canton on the 22nd May, 
and received the seals of office, with the 
death warrant, archives and other papers, 
from the acting Governor-General on the 
same day. He makes the usual deprecia- 
tory remarks about his capabilities and 
unfitness for that post, and promises to do 
his best to discharge the important func- 
tions with which he is entrusted. He 
found the country through which he 
passed on his way to Canton in a flourish- 
ing condition. 

(2) The Governor of Kiangsi reports the 
result of enquiries he has instituted into a 
charge of illegal imprisonment brought 

against a sub-Prefect in the Yuan-chou 
Prefecture, Shén Chao by name. He was 
accused of imprisoning certain individuals 
although he had no magisterial powers, and 
detaining them for six days in prison, during 
which time one of them poisoned himself 
‘and died. An inquest was held by the acting 
Magistrate of the Yi-ch’un district, when 
the sub-Prefect, who was present at the 
Magistrate’s invitation, was said to have 
been attacked by the father of the deceased 
and a number of the Magistrate’s clerks, 
who beat him, tore his clothes, and injured 
him with their fists. From the report of the 
Prefect of Yuan-chou and the Magistrate 
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who held the inquest, however, it appeared 
that there was an old wound on the side of 
the deceased, and the mother caught hold 
of the sub-Prefect by the sleeve, and 
begged him to look at it, but the Magistrate 
immediately called on her to let go; and 
there was no assault committed by the 
father of the deceased. The memorialist, 
in order to arrive at the truth of the 
matter, sent a special officer to make 

rivate enquiries and examine witnesses 
in .concert with the Prefect of Yuan-chou 
Fu, and from their report it now appears 
that the actual circumstances of the case 
were as follows :— 

Lai Yiin-t’éng, and his cousin Lai Yiin- 
shang were employed by a fire-work shop 
to carry some silver to the district town of 
Wan-tsai. In a certain day in the month 
of November last, they reached a place 
called Heng-shan in the Fén-yi district, 
where they met three individuals called 
Chang, Chuang, and P’éng, who had been 
to Chi-an to buy unprepared lacquer and 
were on their way back to Yuan-chou Fu. 
They travelled the next day in company 
with the cousins, and the party stopped 
for the night at a restaurant, where they 
had a game with dice, from which Lai 
Yiin-shang rose a loser of upwards of 
2,000 cash. He paid 200 on account to 
Chuang, and 100 to two of the others, 
leaving the balance of his debt owing. 
Having lost his money at gambling, Lai 
Yiin-shang made nothing out of his carrying 
job, and it occurred to him that he would do 
well to steal the money he was entrusted 
with and start a business somewhere in part- 
nership with Chang and the reat. hey 
consented, and the next night, after they 
halted, Lai Yiin-shang seized the oppor- 
tunity of his cousin being out of the room 
to steal Tls. 900 from the baskets in which 
his load was deposited, and decamped 
in search of Chang and the others. He 
could not find them, however, so he buried 
the money in separate lots hard by. 
When Lai Yiin-t’séng returned to the 
room and discovered the theft, he suspected 
Chang and his comrades of being accom- 
plices in the robbery ; so he went after them 
and found them the next day in a restau- 
rant, where they were hbrrested by the 
sub-Prefect and put in custody. While 
in prison, Chang poisoned himself with 
opium in fear at the punishment he would 
receive should his gambling transaction be 
brought to light. An inquest was held by 
the Prefect, and the usual documents were 
made. out and sent in to his superior. 
Shén Chao, however, pestered the memo- 
rialist with a complaint that the minutes 
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had been tampered with, for in the Pre- 
fect’s report the wound on the body of 
the deceased had been returned as fresh, 
while in the Magistrate's report it was 
stated to be of long standing. Now it 
was distinctly stated in the Prefect’s report 
that this wound was caused by a fall 
which the deceased met with while crossing 
a hill on the way from Ohi-an Hsien, a 
clear proof that the evidence had not been 
tampered with. Apart from this fact, 
however, the sub-Prefect cannot defend 
his action in imprisoning people whom he 
had no right to imprison, and thereby 
causing the loss of a life. He has increased 
his guilt by the repeated mis-statements 
with which he has annoyed the memorialist, 
hoping to incriminate others in an act for 
which he is responsible. As such conduct 
cannot be endured for a moment, the 
memorialist would humbly pray His 
Majesty to order the dismissal of Shén 
Chao from the public service.—Granted by 
Reascript. 

July 16th._—(1) Chi Ho, Military Gov- 
ernor of Uliasut’ai, is detained for duty at 
Peking, and his place is to be taken by 


Tu Ka’érh #t V2 BB the Assistant 


Governor, who is to be succeeded by. Hai 


Ch’ang B B: Controller-General of 
Kokonor, the brevet rank of Deputy 
Lieutenant-General being bestowed upon 
him. He is ordered to proceed to his post 
at Government expense. 


(2) Memorial from Tséng Kuo-ch’tian, | 


Governor of Shansi, praying that a record 
of the military services of Kuo Sung-lin, 
late Commander-in-chief of Chihli, during 
the time he was with the memorialist may 
be added to the biography of which, at the 
request of Li Hung-chang, His Majesty 
has authorised the compilation. In 4 
long memorial, the career of Kuo Sung- 
lin during his service with memorialist, 
to whom he was attached when quite 
a lad, is detailed, and a list of numerous 
actions in which he was present are 
given. The memorial concludes with the 
following eulogy: Truly it may be said 
of him that all things are possible to him 
who has resolution. Kuo Sung-lin, having 
adopted the military career, was a man 
of learning, but he was endowed with 
intelligence of a high order, and while he 
treated men of moral worth with ceremo- 
nious politeness, he was humble in the 
presence of those who were educated. He 
had a passion for the history of the Han 
and T’ang dynasties, and was wont modestly 
to speak of his prowess as the result of 
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mere brute courage.* In his deportmen: 
grosser qualities and accomplishments wer 
equally blended,t and he did no discredi: 
to the character of the learned leaders 
ancient days. When discussing militar 
matters, or weighing the chances of victory 
and defeat, he would always seize hold « 
the important considerations. At th 
commencement of his career, when he wa 
holding subordinate positions and couli 
not erect his own standard of command 

he continually felt the disgrace of hi 
inferiority, but when his reputation wa! 
established, his resolution was lofty ani; 
his tastes were noble, and he strove t| 
find a vent for his loyalty and sincerity | 
heart, never losing sight of the interests «i! 
his country and her people. His was trul;| 
@ nature that has of late seldom been me: 
with. The memorialist, who was _hi| 
constant companion in misfortune ani: 
difficulty, when he heard that he hai| 
passed away, and he compared the preseu‘| 
with the past, was filled with regret thi, 
the country had lost an able general, an<! 
he had lost a steadfast friend.—Rescript 

Let it be as requested. 

July 17th.—( Abstracts of memorial: | 
Ming An, Governor of Kirin, and his co: ; 
leagues request sanction for the openin: , 
of coal mines.—Rescript: It is noted: 
Let mines be experimentally opened «| 
requested by the memorialists, who will 
however, superintend their working wits: 
zealous care 80 as to prevent the slightest; 
trouble arising from the enterprise. Le 
them duly consider the details of the regub- 
tions to be drawn up. 


(1) Fa-k’un pat je} is appointed Impe 
rial agent at Hsi-ning. 

(2) Memorial from Tséng Kuo-ch’ian. 
Governor of Shansi, on the subject 0: 
financial reform. The following repori 
has been submitted by the reorganisatio: 
committee on the suggestions in the schem: 
of the Board of Revenue that affect th: 
province of Shansi. As regards the cultiva- 
tion of waste land, the famine that ha 
desolated the province greatly reduced th: 

(*)_ Brute courage. See Mencius. ‘“‘This m: 
brandishes his sword, looks fiercely, and says ; how 
this fellow venture to withstand me? This is t: 
courage of acommon man. The Book of Odes says,” 

‘The King rose majestic in his wrath ; 

He marshalled his troops 
.. To stop the invading foes ; 
- To consolidate the prosperity of Chow ; 
To meet [the expectations of] all under Heaven.’ 

‘* This was the bravery of Wén Wang.” 

(t) See Zun Ye. ‘When the grosser qualities are i: 
excess of the accomplishments, we have rusticity ; wh-: 
the accomplishments are in excess of the grosser qualiti>: 
we have the manners of a clerk ; when they are equa." 
bleuded, we have the truly great man.” 
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population in the southern portion, but 
thanks to the Majestic prosperity of the 
Sacred Lord, wind and rain have since 
last summer come in their due season, 
and matters have gradually come round, 
so that those who wandered from their 
homes are returning by degrees. Efforts 
were made to supply the people with 
plough oxen and seed corn, but it was 
‘subsequently found advisable to substitute 
money grants on the scale of half-a-tael in 
the more afflicted districts, and three or 
four mace where the suffering was not so 
great. Reports have now been received 
that the land that is now lying waste does 
not exceed twenty or thirty per cent., and 
it is hoped that the immunity from taxation 
which His Majesty has been pleased to 
grant, may, from the grateful manner in 
which it is noised abroad, attract a ceaseless 
flow of immigrants who will occupy the 
deserted holdings, so that in three or four 
years the province will recover its ancient 
condition of prosperity, and there will not 
be a perpetual deficit in the taxes on land. 
As regards Customs revenue, there are only 
two stations in Shansi, one at Sha-hu K’ou, 
administered by a Superintendent specially 
eppolited by His Majesty, and one at 
uei-hua Ch’éng, under the Superinten- 
dence of the Taotai of the Kuei, Sui Circuit. 
Since the opening of ports to aplee g trade, 
the receipts on account of tea and foreign 
goods have all fallen off (in consequence of 
the transit pass system (?) ) and the late 
famine has added greatly to the deprecia- 
tion of the revenue, so that the collection 
even of the assessed revenue is a matter of 
difficulty, and utterly precludes the hope of 
asurplus. In the matter of the re-organisa- 
tion of the lekin system, the province of 
Shanai, buried as it is amidst the mountains, 
cannot compare with the provinces of the 
east and south, where there is thorough 
communication by water and land, and 
busy centres of trade exist. In Shansi 
there are altogether twenty lekin collecto- 
rates, the annual revenue derived 
from which in prosperous years does 
not amount to more than Tis. 100,000, 
More or less, and after the famine 
it dwindled down to almost nothing 
at all. The exhaustion of the provincial 
treasury renders it impossible to dispense 
With this tax, and all that can be done is 
to lay down a rigorous scale of rewards 
and punishments for full delivery or the 
‘Yeverse, in the hope of putting a stop to 
Peculation. In the matter of handing over 
office from one official to another, the 
settlement of accounts by outgoing officials 
Previous to the rebellion was an easy 
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matter, but of late years items have had so 
frequently to be drawn from one account 
to supplement another, and pro rata calls 
for military contributions increased to such 
an extent that great irregularity ensued. 
Rules have been repeatedly made by which 
defaulting officers are neither allowed to 
hold a substantive nor an acting post until 
their accounts are clear, and the energy 
displayed by those at present in default 
gives hope for a clearance of these arrears 
in course of time. 

Reports of receipts and expenditure 
have hitherto been sent in with regularity, 
but any failure or delay in this matter 
shall be rigorously denounced. 

As regards discount on payments, the 
income of Shansi from land-tax on average 
years is not much more than some Tis. 
3,000,000, and since the rebellion the 
demands on the province for subsidies to 
Peking, and other provinces, and its own 
military Openditize require over Tis. 
5,000,000. Hence there is an annual deficit 
of more than Ts. 2,000,000, and as, when 
the pressure upon the treasury is particu- 
larly great, less urgent claims are made to 
give way to imperative ones, for the last 
twenty years and more the discount 
fund has existed only in name. Now 
that the land-tax has been remitted, and 
the source from whence the province 
derives its income cut off, it is quite impos- 
sible to think of repaying these arrears, 
and it is equally impossible to speculate on 
the future possibility of being able to 
remit these sums to Peking. In the 
answers given above to the seven headings 
of the scheme of the Board, the actual 
state of things has been set forth, and there 
is not a word of untruth or exaggeration in 
the whole report. To come to the question 
of development of sources of wealth. Iron 
is the great natural product of the province, 


. but the late famine has caused the majority 


of those who work it to abandon the 
business. Some Tls. 100,000 were advanced 
to the iron merchants in Lu-an as a capital 
to work on, and the furnaces are now 
gradually being re-opened. It is stated 
that Chiang Hsien yields a large supply of 
red copper, and officers have been sent to 
inspect the locality. If the surface ore 


(Shr bs) seems to be abundant, it is pro- 
posed to open mines and cast copper cash. 
As regards other matters, such as the 
improvement of water systems as a means of 
irrigation, and the upening up of cart-roads 
as a means of developing trade by increased 
facilities of communication, experiments 
are being made in this direction, but 
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so far nothing has been accomplished 
upon a scale of sufficient magnitude to 
admit of predictions as to the future 
success or otherwise of these schemes. 
The committee have, therefore, not yet 
troubled the Governor with a report on 
the matter. 

The memorialist begs to endorse the 
statements of his committee, whose report 
he submits for His Majesty’s information. 

July 18th. —(1) Li Hung-chang announces 
the receipt of a report from the Prefect of 
Pao-ting Fu, informing him of the death of 
Ting Shou-ch’ang, the Provincial Judge, 
at Pao-ting Fu upon the 15th June, of an 
apoplectic seizure. Ting Shou-ch’ang was 
a native of Ho-fei Hsien in Anhui. When 
the rebellion occurred, in the reign of 
Hsien Féng, he discarded the pen for the 
sword, and commanded a company of 
trained soldiers, being present at the taking 
of numerous towns in the province. In 
1861 he volunteered into memorialist’s divi- 
sion, and was placed in charge of various 
detachments, fighting the rebels in Kiangsu, 
Chékiang, Hupeh, Honan, and Shantung, 
and re-capturing over thirty places. He 
also assisted at the capture of the Wangs. 
He was eventually appointed an expectant 
for the post of Provincial Judge with the 
brevet of Financial Commissioner and the 
title of Baturu. In 1869, Tséng Kuo-fan 
sent for him to Chihli to take command of 
a cavalry force. In 1870, when the people 
of Tientsin created a disturbance (? the 
Tientsin massacre) he was appointed acting 
Taotai at Tientsin and displayed great 
judgment and capability at this critical 
time. He was afterwards confirmed in 
this appointment, which he held for five 
years, and so endeared himself to the 
people by the manner in which he con- 
ducted his duties and considered their 
requirements, that when he went into 
mourning the young and old surrounded 
him in such numbers as he left the city 
that the roads were completely stopped up. 
In 1877, at the expiration of his mourning, 
he was ordered back to Tientsin, and 
placed by memorialist in-charge of the 
coast defence department. Then came the 
famine, when the deceased officer, taking a 
lofty view of the calls of duty at a time of 
distress like that which was raging, devised 
measures of relief, superintended their 
execution, and set subscriptions on foot, 
whereby several millions of taels were con- 
tributed, and several hundred thousand 
piculs of rice; not to mention clothes, 
medicine and comforts to the value of 
several hundred thousand taels. In the 
acceleration of transport, too, he was most 
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energetic. In 1876 he was appointed 
Acting Customs Taotai at Tientsin, and 
subsequently Provincial Judge, acting also 
as Financial Commissioner. In this latter 
capacity he was untiring in his efforts for 
the good of the people in the matter of 
administrative reform, and the pains he 
was at to devise measures for the carrying 
out of river works, etc., never allowing a 
word of complaint on the score of fatigue 
to pass his lips. In judicial matters, too, 
he was most conscientious, endeavouring 


with all his power to clear up the arrears . 


throughout his jurisdiction, disposing, in 
three months, of over a thousand suits. 
Being only fifty years of age, he was just 
at a time of life when his services might be 
counted on, but he had long been over 
worked, and his constitution gave way. 
The memorialist, who bitterly deplores his 
death, would solicit from His Majesty the 
bestowal upon the deceased of the highest 
honours accorded to Judges who have died 
from overwork, and would beg that a record 
of his services be prepared by the State 
Historiographer’s Office. 
2nd July.) 


(See Gazette of | 
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July 19th.—(1) A decree expressing His 
Majesty’s regrets at the death of Wén Pin, ‘ 
Director-General of the Grain Transport, | 
who has been a faithful servant for many ; 


year. The posthumous title of Junior 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent is bestowed 


upon him, and the marks of compassion . 


allotted by law to Directors-General of the 
Grain Transport areto be shown him. The 
official penalties recorded against his name 
are to be cancelled, and the local authori- 
ties along the line of route are to offer 
due facilities for the forwarding of his 
remains to Peking. On the completion of 
the hundred days of mourning, his eldest 
son is to be presented at Court. 

(2) Li Pei-ching Ed is appointed 
Director-General of the Grain Transport. 

(3) Memorial from Wu Yuan-ping, acting 
Governor-General at Nanking, and Wén 
Pin, Director-General of the Grain Trans- 
port, submitting a scheme from restoring 
the waters of the Huai river to their old 
channel leading into the sea, so as to 
prevent the overplus from making its way, 
as it at present does, into the Grand Canal 
by way of the Hung-tsé Hu. 

July 20th.—(1) A decree. Tu Tsung- 
ming reports the result of his investigations 
into the extent of the damage caused by 
the hail storm in Lo-yang and other 
districts in Honan in the month of May 
last, and the measures he has adopted for 
the relief of the sufferers. He also prays 
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for permission to postpone the collection of 
land-tax in these localities. In the 4th 
moon of the present year, Lo-yang and 
other districts were visited by a storm of 
hail which damaged the crops. Measures 
have already been taken for the relief of 
the people and the [issue to them of grain 
for the sowing of a] supplementary crop. In 
consideration, however, of the fact that 
the places in question have not yet recovered 
‘from the effects of the great famine, while 
it appears from reports sent in that the 
people are in a worse plight than ever, and 
are quite unable to meet a demand for 
payment of the land-tax due from them, 
‘We sanction the postponement of the land- 
tax due for this year until the autumn in 
the following places :— 


In Lo-yang Hsien ......... 25 villages, 
», Yén-shih Hsien .........39 —,, 
>», Méng-chin Hsien ......19 ,, 
»» Chuang-méng Hsien ... 30, 
3, Chi-yuan Hsien ......... ’ 


J 
| (2) Yu Po-ch’uan @H Jil is appointed 
- Judge of Szechuen. 

(3) The only other document worthy of 
.ecord in this day’s Gazette is a memorial 
- vom Li Hung-chang, reporting that he has 
- onnected a canal cut by the soldiery with 
" he Grand Canal, in order to afford a 
“ hannel of derivation for the overflow of 
_ he latter. There used to be four channels 
' £ this description leading out of the Grand 
' Janal, two in Shantung and two in Chihli, 
yut in the lapse of years they have silted 
‘ap and become useless, and the conse- 
‘quence is that all the surplus water in 
‘the Chihli section flows into the corner 
formed at Tientsin by the mouths of the 
Yung-ting, Ta-ch’ing and Hu-t’o rivers, 
‘and the northern and southern divisions of 
‘the Grand Canal. The pressure this over- 
flow creates is most dangerous, and the 
only outlet is a winding channel flowing 
into the sea at Taku. A channel was cut 
some time since to the north of the 
embouchures described above, and known as 
San-ch’a K’ou, leading into the sea by way 
of Peh-t’ang, but this only affects the 
northern portion of the Canal. The restora- 
tion of the old channel of derivation would 
be a work of such labour and expense 
that it is quite out of the question, 
‘and the only alternative was to select a 
fresh line of country in which to lead the 
surplus water off. Last autumn and winter 
‘surveys were made under the direction of 
‘the Brigadier-General at Tientsin, the 
Taotai at Tientsin, and others, and they 
found that the troops to the south of 
‘Tientsin, between that city and the sea, 
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had cut a canal for themselves for the pur- 
poses of irrigating their fields. This canal 
extends from Hsing-nung Chén to Hai Ta- 
ku, where it enters the sea. It is 90 i in 
length, and is intersected by six cross 
channels which are each several li in length. 
By cutting a channel some 60 Ui in length 
from the Chin Kuan-t’un, on the east bank 
of the southern division of the canal, it 
can be connected with the soldiers’ canal, 
and direct communication afforded with 
the sea, whereby the surplus water may be 
drained off. The greater part of the land 
through which this canal would run is an 
alkaline plain, and there are no graves to 
be interfered with. The opening from the 
canal into this channel is 100-120 feet 
wide, and the base from 45 to 70 or 80 
feet, with a depth varying from 8 to 13 
feet ; the earth excavated being heaped up 
at a distance of 100 feet on either side of 
the bank, thus leaving a space of some 300 
feet for the rise of the water. A sluice has 
been made at Chin Kuan-t’un, and bridges 
have been constructed at four points for 
the convenience of traffic. A portion of 
the work only has been done by paid 
labourers, drafts from thirty-four regi- 
ments having been sent to aid in digging 
out the channel, which was completed on 
the 27th May. On the 3rd of June, the 
memorialist went himself to inspect the 
works, and found that the measurements 
were in excess even of the original estimate, 
and that the canal will be an immense 
advantage both as a medium of irrigation 
and of drainage. The expense has been 
defrayed out of the relief fands. 

July 21st.—(1) Chiang Ch'i-hatin 78 By 

is appointed Taotai of the Héng, Yung, 
Pin, Kuei Circuit in Hunan. 

The whole of this day’s Gazette is occupied 
with a report of the re-hearing of an appeal 
case by the Governor of Hunan, in which 
a number of the gentry appealed to Peking 
with reference to a dispute in connection 
with a public school and other institutions 
organised by them. The statements in 
the petition are found to be absolutely 
false, and the responsibility of these false 
statements is found to lie on one Sung 
Ch’ien-kuang and others, literary graduates, 
who contumaciously refused to acknowledge 
their guilt. 


July 22nd.—(1) With the exception of 
a short memorial reporting the selection 
and transmission of 244 cavalry horses for 
Uliasut’ai, and two decrees conferring minor 
appointments, the whole of this day’s 
Gazette is occupied with a memorial from 
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Ts’én Yii-ying, Governor of Kueichow, 
recommending officers for promotion to 
vacant posts of Colonel, Major, and Captain, 
respectively, the history of each nominee 
being, as usual, given. 

July 23rd.—(1) Memorial from the 
Governor of Chékiang reporting the steps 
he has taken to settle a case of oppression 
and extortion on the part of certain clerks 
charged with the collection of the land-tax 
in money and grain in four villages in the 
Chrien-t’ang district, the inhabitants of 
which entered the district town in a body 
to complain to the Magistrate of their 
wrongs. The facts are as follows :—Tho 
Magistrate of the district having reported 
the fact of the arrival of a large deputation 
of the inhabitants of the villages in question 
at his yamén to complain of the extortionate 
conduct of Ho Ping-jén and Chén Fu-t’ing, 
grain clerks, the memorialist sent for one 
Chéng Jén-t’ing and some ten other aged 
villagers, and questioned them. They stated 
that Ho Ping-jén and others had monopo- 
lised the collection of taxes on land ; that 
they had levied grain and money in excess 
of the authorised amount, demanding forty 
per cent. extra on every picul of grain, eight 
or nine thousand cash on every picul of 
grain commuted for a money payment, and 
one peck of grain on every tael as “‘sub- 
sistence money.” On Mexican dollars a 
discount of 80 or 90 cash was charged, 
besides fees of various sorts. On every mow 
of reclaimed land reported a fee of several 
hundred cash was levied. These same clerks 
had taken advantage of the fresh survey of 
land that was being held to practise all 
sorts of iniquities, deceiving the authorities, 
upsetting the laws of taxation, returning 
ordinary land as land under cultivation, and 
making hill-land out to be ordinary land. 
They demanded bonds from the villagers 
certifying to the correctness of these returns, 
and the latter, unable to endure these 
never-ending grievances, had surrounded 
the Magistrate’s yamén and implored him 
to put a stop to them. The memorialist 
thereupon directed the Prefect. of Hang- 
chow, as a first step, to have the clerks 
brought before him, to examiné them 
rigorously, and aa them with the 
utmost severity. This officer reported that 
having extracted the main particulars of 
this case from Ho Ping-jén, Ch’én Fu-t’ing, 
and the other clerks, and found the charges 
of the villagers to be all of them perfectly 
correct, he ordered the clerks to be cash- 
iered and placed in custody, but that one 
of them, Ch’én Fu-t’ing, who was suffering 
at the time from a bronchial affection, died 
in prison. He had the others again brought 
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time, when they deposed that they were grain 
clerks in the district in question, and actei 
as accountants for the villages in connection 
with the levy of the land-tax, for whici 
they contracted. On every picul of grai 
they levied, in addition to the waste allor- 
ance of two pecks five pints, a ‘‘subsistence’ 
fee of the same amount, or in lieu thereo 
a@ money payment of 600 cash odd. There 
was a surplus of some three or four pint 
besides on every picul, and thirty cash wu 
demanded as a transport fee on every picul 
of tribute grain. The same amount wu 
levied on quantities below a picul, and on 
every fraction of a picul thirty cash wu 
also charged. The commutation allowance 
was fixed at the close of last year at 5,480 
cash per picul, and the extra fee charged 
was not more than 1,000 cash, where 
as in some places 2,000 or 3,000 cash 
was charged. On every tael of silver a 
‘€ present” of a peck of rice was given for 
subsistence money; and as the rate of 
of the dollar was less in the town than in 
the villages by some score or a hundred 
cash, this discount was charged. They 
also admitted that a fee of a few score ora 
hundred cash or so was levied by them for 
“stationery expenses” in connection with 
reporting the reclamation of waste land. 
They also admitted that they had falsified , 
the returns of land this year when directed! 
by the Magistrate to survey it, and had} 
sent in returns some twenty or eighty per! 
cent. below the actual amount in order to: 
make good deficits on other accounts. They; 
had also returned mulberry orchards a! 
ploughed land, but no taxes on these new : 
and false assessments had as yet been: 
levied. They were bound to admit tha: ; 
the grievances complained of by tho; 
villagers were entirely due to their mis- 
management, and they were ready to 
submit to the punishment they deserved. 
The clerks were then passed on to the 
Financial Commissioner and Judge, when 
their statements coincided with the 
depositions made before the Prefect, and 
they were finally brought before the 
memorialist, in whose presence they 
admitted all that they had said. He ha 
to submit with reference to their crime. 
that it has been going on for a long time. 
and although they had not actually levied 
taxes on the new assessments, thei: 
illicit gains must already have amounte: 
to several lakhs of taels. Although thei: 
offence falls technically short of rob- 
bery, it is certain that the people wouli 
not have entered the town and made suc! 
a demonstration if they had not been 
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wronged beyond endurance. An example 
should therefore be made of one or two of 
these men as a warning to others and as 
a satisfaction of public feeling. Ho Ping- 
jén has, accordingly, by the memorialist’s 
orders, been summarily executed, and the 
others have been sent back to the Prefect 
to be severally dealt with in accordance 
with the measure of their guilt. The 
memorialist has further to pray that 
the District Magistrate, through whose 
stupidity this state of things was allowed to 
arise, may be at once dismissed the public 
(For decree see Gazette of 12th 


July 24th.—(1) T’an Chung-lin, Governor 
of Chékiang, reports that he is in receipt of 
an application signed by a number of gentry 
requesting him to solicit His Majesty’s 
sauction to the erection of a memorial 
temple to Liu Tien, late Assistant Military 
Administrator in Kansu, who was Financial 
Commissioner of Chékiang during the re- 
bellion, his military services during that 
time being held in grateful rememberance 
by the people.—Granted by Rescript. 

(2) The same officer reports that there is 
an old man in the T'ien-t’ai district 115 
years of age, living with four other genera- 
tions around him, and requests that His 
Majesty will bestow a mark of esteem 
upon him. MHsii Chih-pang was born in 
the 35th year of K’ien Lung, and in 
the 11th year of T’ung Chih, when he 
was 103 years of age, the former Governor, 
Yang Ch’ang-chiin, applied to His Majesty 
for the bestowal of a mark of approbation 
upon him. The Board of Ceremonies on 
that occasion awarded him money for a 
memorial arch for which they selected the 


characters 7 NSi- On the 8th of 


June 1873, a decree was issued bestowing 
upon Haiti Chih-pang a piece of the satin 
wed at Oourt and ten ounces of silver. 
The Magistrate of the T’ien-t’ai district 
now reports that Hsii Chih-pang has reached 
the age of 115 years, and that two sons 
were, born to his eldest great-grandson in 
the month of September last, while another 
of his great-grandsons has a son, so that 
:the happy spectacle is presented of five 
generations under the same roof. So happy 
an omen of prosperity to the Empire 
‘deserves a recognition, and the memorialist 
was requested to bring the matter to the 
notice of His Majesty.—Referred to the 
Board of Ceremonies. 

- July 26th.—(1) Wan Ch’ing-li, President 
of the Board of Civil Office, is allowed to 
‘tesign the Deputy Governorship of the 
.Metropolitan Prefecture. 
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(2) Memorial from the Censor Li Chén- 
nan, representing that reforms are urgently 
called for in the manner of conducting the 
examinations in Peking for the degree of 
metropolitan or provincial graduate. The 
laws governing the conduct of these examina- 
tions are explicit enough and provide 
for every emergency, but the enforcement 
of these provisions has become slack by 
lapse of time, and numerous abuses have 
sprung up. For instance, there were more 
than a hundred essays presented at the 
recent test examination of chi jén thatshould 
have excluded the writers from competing 
at the chin shih examination; and at the 
first course of this examination there were 
two candidates who remained until dark 
of the concluding day and then sent in 
blank papers, while some ten or more had 
not finished their compositions. At the 
second and third courses the same thing 
happened. Now, if the hsiang shih 
examinations at which these men had been 
passed had been fairly conducted, how 
could such a thing happen, as the inability 
of a candidate to write a paper? The 
memorialist also hears that many provincial 
graduates send substitutes to compete at 
the metropolitan examination, aud do 
not enter the enclosure themselves; and 
that papers are written outside and passed 
in to the candidates. That such abuses 
are allowed is due partly to the corrup- 
tion of the underlings on duty, but it 
is attributable in equal measure to the 
carelessness of the superintendiny officials. 
Unless strenuous reforms therefore are 
instituted, these abuses will increase as 
time goes on, and there will be no end to 
them. The memorialist begs to submit for 
His Majesty’s approval a few suggestions 
to that end :— 

Firstly. — The preparations should be 
completed earlier. By law all preparations 
for the conduct of the hsiang shih examina- 
tion should be ready by the 4th of the 
8th moon, and those for the hui shih 
by the 4th of the 3rd moon. When 
the preparations are complete, officers 
should inspect the rows of cells and check 
each cell off, after which all the doors 
should be closed and sealed. This year 
the workmen had not finished their pre- 
parations until the night of the Sth of 
the 3rd moon, and before they had left, the 
people bringing supplies for the examiuers 
had already entered the enclosure, so that 
there was a mixed crowd inside, anyone 
entering who chose, amongst whom sub- 
stitutes and others might well have 
introduced themselves. To avoid such 
occurrences in future, the memorialist 





would suggest that all work should here- 
after be tinished by the 27th of the 7th 
moon in the case of the hsiang shih, and 
the 27th of the 2nd moon in the case of the 
hui shih, and that after the inspection has 
béen held by the authorised officials, not 
a single person should be allowed to remain 
within the enclosure. The servants and 
underlings on duty should then be passed 
into the enclosure through one of the side 
gates, under the inspection of the Censor 
appointed for that purpose. 

Secondly.—Care should be taken in the 
selection of the copyists employed to 
transcribe the papers. This year, under 
the new regulation, the copyists were 
subjected to an examination at the 
Shun-t’ien Fu before acceptance, but 
the majority of them were as slipshod a 
lot as ever, and he hears that most of the 
applicants for the post from the Chihli dis- 
tricts could neither read nor write, and 
although there were not many of those 
who presented themselves that could not 
read, substitutes were easily procurable. 
No pains were taken to classify these appli- 
cants, so that when the names of the copy- 
ists were called over previous to going in 
and there were found to be too many, the 
ones not required were turned back without 
distinction, instead of discarding the worse 
copyists and retaining the better ones. 

Thirdly.—The outer and inner walls of the 
examination enclosure should be heightened 
and repaired. In many cases the dust 
accumulated by the action of the wind, 
has raised the level of the ground outside, 
so that if the thorn-bushes on the top of the 
wall should happen to be displaced it would 
be an easy matter to climb over. In fact, 
the memorialist understands that if a man 
gets upon the shoulders of another and 
throws a fur-garment over the thorn-bushes 
he can easily get astride of them and slip 
into the enclosure. This being the case, 
communication with those inside is perfectly 
possible. The walls should therefore be 
heightened several feet, and extra thorn- 
bushes placed upon them. 

Fourthly.—In sending inthe papers of the 
candidates for inspection by the examiners, 
lots should be drawn as to which Prefecture 
has the preference, instead of, as at present, 
always giving the preference to the papers of 
candidates from the chief Prefecture of the 
province. The result of this arrangement 
is that the candidates from outlying Pre- 
fectures do not stand an equal chance, for 
the selections have already been made 
before their papers come under inspection. 
As an evidence of this fact the examina- 
tions of the present year may be quoted. 
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‘have ensued. The memorialist, Ho Ching, 
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Fuhkien is allotted twenty chin shih }. 
degrees, and out of the twenty men passed, 
eighteen came from Foochow. Kuangtung 
is allotted sixteen degrees, and thirteen of 
the successful candidates came from the | 
Canton Prefecture. 

Should the above suggestions be adopted, 
they should be printed in the form of 
regulations and distributed amongst all 
the officials inside and outside of the 
aa (For decree see Gazette of July 
12th. 

July 26th.—(1) T’ung Hua is directed to 
assume the Deputy Governorship of the 
Shun-t’ien Prefecture in addition to his 
other duties. 

(2) Tung Haiin, President of the Board 
of Revenue, is absolved from attendance at 
the Tsung-li Yamén, or office for the con- |: 
trol of Foreign Affairs. 

[Note.—Tung Hain, President of the }. 
Board of Revenue, has been a Minister of |. 
the Tsung-li Yamén almost since the date 
of its establishment. ] 

(3) Memorial from the Tartar General at 
Foochow, the Governor-General of Min- 
chéh, and the Governor of Fuhkien, report- 
ing that the city of Foochow has been visited 
by a continuous succession of heavy rains, 
but, so far, no disastrous consequences 












assumed charge of his present duties 
early in the year 1877, and a few weeks 
afterwards the provincial capital was visited 
by disastrous floods that drove numbers of 
people from their homes, and filled the |. 
hearts of their rulers with never-ceasing 
pity. It seemed to him at that time that 
the narrowness of the outlet into the sea 
for the waters of the T’ai-chiang, swelled 
by the drainage of the rivers and streams 
higher up, and the opposing action of the 
tide was a constant source of danger. He 
accordingly summoned the officials and 
gentry of the city, and having learned from 
them the condition of the water-ways of 
the [province], considered how [he might 
begt abate the evil from which they had 
suffered.] In pursuance of the plans then 
formed, he proceeded to raise funds in 
the autumn of that year to meet the 
expense of diverting the waters of the Wu 
lung River below the sea wall (?) by way 
of Min-an to the sea, and so relieve the 
pressure upon the T’ai-chiang. This year, 
after the spring had set in, there were 
steady and continuous rains, accompanied | 
by chilly weather that gave warning of the | 
approach of meteorological conditions simi: { | 
lar to those of 1877, and called for the} 
adoption of precautions. The memorialists || 
accordingly took counsel together, and4 . 
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gave orders that a number of life-boats 
should be hired and kept in the river near 
the city in readiness to be despatched to 
any place at which they might be wanted. 
Troops were also drafted off to patrol 
the neighbourhood, and officers were told 
off to open the granaries and have rice 
hulled in readiness for distribution to 
sufferers who might be in need of charitable 
relief. The preparations had only just been 
completed, whan, on the 3rd of June, the 
rain again fell in torrents, as was anticipated, 
and continued day and night until the 
10th, during which time the river rose 
higher and higher, and there were from two 
to five feet of water outside the city on the 
west, south, and east side ; there were from 
two to three feet of water also inside the 
western, southern and eastern gates, while 
the street leading from the western gate, 
that lies comparatively low, was also from 
oneto two feet deep in water. The condition 
of things was slizhtly better than in the 
year 1877, but the people, mindful of the 
lesson they then learned, had moved to 
higher ground, the life-boats coming to the 
rescue of those who could not get away in 
time. No lives, therefore, were lost, and 
last year’s harvest being a good one, the 
people had a small supply of grain in store, 
and were not in such a famishing conduct 
as on the previous occasion. ‘Thanks to 
the steps that had been taken to clear the 
Wu-lung River, as soon as the rain ceased 
the waters began to subside. The memo- 
rialists were daily on the city walls superin- 
tending and keeping a look-out. The 
country folk kept quiet, and in the city itself 
no houses or walls fell down, and by the 
12th of June the floods had subsided. But 
the sky is now again overcast, and seems 
to threaten heavy rain, while as this is the 
period of spring tides, it is possible that 
floods may once more ensue. The memo- 
tialists will, however, continue to maintain 
a precautionary attitude, and will positively 
not relax their efforts. They will also 
continue to be diligent in prayers, and 
endeavour to purify the lekin and judicial 
systems from abuses in order to invite the 
harmonising attributes of Heaven.—Re- 
scripts: We have perused the memorial, 
and are deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of this question. The Governor- 
General and his colleagues must positively 
be careful to make every preparation for 
the issue of-relief. They will at the same 
time direct their subordinates duly to 
minister to those who have been driven 
irom their homes by the floods. 

. (4) Wén Hsiu, Superintendent of live 
itock and house duty for the western 
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division of Peking, reports that his receipts 
for the year ending 19th June, 1880, 
amounted to Tls. 17,326, being Tls. 5,302 
short of the assessed amount. He attributes 
this falling off to the want of rain in 
the spring, the consequent decrease in the 
number of sheep and horses brought down 
to Peking, and the difference in exchange 
between Peking and other places. 

July 27th.—(1) The Governor of Shan- 
tung forwards a return of the native duties 
collected at the Tung Hai Kuan, or Chefoo 
Customs, during the year ended 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1880. The Tung Hai Kuan em- 
braces the port of Chefvo and twenty-three 
outside stations, and the total receipts for 
the year were Tls. 57,412, exclusive of Tis. 
8,300 duty on opium, remitted as it was 
collected. This amount falls short of the 
assessment by Tls. 4,587, which it is 
requested the Superintendent may not be 
called upon to make good, the deficit being 
attributable to causes beyond his control. 
—Referred to the Board of Revenue. 

July 28th.—(1) Memorial from Ming 
An, Governor of Kirin, and his colleague 
Yi Liang, setting forth that in consequence 
of the daily increasing population of Kirin, 
and the difficulty of maintaining an 
adequate supply of fuel, they have decided 
to solicit permission to open coal-mines 
a8 an experiment, upon the out-turn of 
which they propose to levy a lekin tax, 
in the hope that the project will prove a. 


-source of revenue to the Empire and a 


benefit to the people at large. The Man- 
chu population of Kirin have hitherto 
cut fuel for cooking purposes. The memo- 
rialists find that in the 21st year of Chia 
Ch’ing (1817), Fu Chien, the Governor at 
that time, obtained the Imperial consent 
to the opening of three coal-mines at 
Huang-shan-tzi, and the levy of a 
tax upon the produce. These mines 
were worked for some years, and in 
1869, Fu Ming-ah, who was Governor at 
that time, applied for permission to open 
eight more mines at Huo-shih-ling-tzti 
and other places. On reference to the 
Board of Revenue, however, they replied 
that the elements of sedition still existed 
in the Kirin region ; that the opening of 
additional mines would necessitate the 
congregation of a number of workmen, 
amongst whom would be men of indifferent 
character, and it would be difficult to 
exercise proper supervision over them. 
Also, that as the locality in question was 
close to the Imperial Hunting Preserves, 
which was forbidden territory, the féngshut 
of the latter might possibly be interfered 
with. They requested therefore that all 
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these mines might be closed. The 
memorialists would respectfully observe 
that the object of yovernment is to 
foster the peuple, and that the turning to 
advantage of the natural products of the 
earth that lie to hand is in no way beyond 
the scope of this object, while, as their 
proposal affects the revenue applicable to 
military purposes, a matter of special 
importance, its adoption is dictated by the 
necessities of the time. Of late the popula- 
tion of the Kirin province has been steadily 
on the increase, and is now becoming 
dense. The more that fuel is cut upon the 
hills, by so much the more does it recede, 
until it becomes no easy matter to transport 
it, aud its value rises every day, and as it 
is a daily necessity of life, its acquisition 
becomes more and more a burden to them. 
If coal is not worked to supply this want, in 
the course of a score or so of years, fuel will 
become still more scarce and the cooking of 
food almost an impossibility. The province 
possesses only three coal-mines, the out-turn 
of which is not sufficient to supply the 
whole province. Some time since the 
memorialist received a Council despatch 
embodying an Imperial decree relating to 
expenditure generally, in which it was 
pointed out that if it were possible in any 
province to develop sources of income, it 
was the duty of the high authorities of 


such provinces to do their best to carry out- 


any measures to that end. As the records 
will show, the memorialists at once replied 
that by the experimental opening of coal- 
mines the people might derive benefit, and 
revenue would be raised. On the 8th of 
June, while they were in the act of making 
enquiries with a view to putting the plan 
into operation, a communication was 
received from the Board of Works to the 
effect that it had been represented to them 
by one Ch’ung Uh’i, a graduate by pur- 
chase, and others, that at Kua-tzi-kou 
and other waste and hilly districts in Kirin, 
surface coal was cropping out, showing 
that the region was worth working. All 
these places were a long way from the 
provincial capital, and the féngshui would 
not be interfered with in any way. The 
applicants were prepared to provide the 
capital necessary, and would hire natives 
of the country to go and work the 
mines. The Board went on to say that 
they were not prepared to give a hasty 
assent to these propositions, and begged 
the memorialists to send an officer with 
all despatch to the places indicated in 
Ch’ung Ch’i’s petition, and make a careful 
survey of the ground. Applications were 
also received from natives uf the province 
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for permission to open mines experi. 
mentally, upon the out-turn of which 
they undertuok to pay the regular taxes. 
The memorialists are humbly of opinic: 
that the opening of coal-mines would b 
@ measure beneficial to the soldiery on th: 
one hand and the Imperial revenue on th: 
other, the advantayes arising therefrom 
being inexhaustible. Former Governon 
have all arrived at this conclusion, but the 
Board of Revenue, being actuated by s 
genuine doubt lest the bad characters ins 
region that was still disturbed might avai 
themselves of the opportunity to ferment 
disturbance, requested His Majesty to order 
that the mines be kept closed. The anxiety 
of the Board showed due forethought, 
but of late the action taken against the 
mounted banditti has already resulted in 
the dispersion of the larger bands. The 
suppression of the principal leaders of the 
banditti in the gold districts will follow, 
but as it will be impossible to eject the 
immigrants from all quarters that have 
come to this region in search of subsis- 
tence, unless means are afforded them 
of earning a living, it is only too probable 
that they, too, will form themselves into 
bands of brigands. If, on the other hand, 
coal-mines are experimentally opened, the 
homeless poor can all earn a living by the 
labour of their hands, and will turn from 
vagabonds to order-loving and well-disposed 
people; a reformation, it seems to the 
memorialists, of decided advantage to the 
country. 

Under the old regulations, a fixed tax of ! 
Tls. 17.6.8 was paid by each mine. Buti 
now that a lekin tax is levied on all goods | 
to meet financial deficits, coal should of | 
course not be exempt from the impost, and | 
it is proposed that a tax of one per cent. 
shall be paid on the selling price, instead, 
as heretofore, of levying a fixed tax upon 
the mine itself. So small a charge as this 
will be gladly borne, and if the seams turn 
out to be rich, the revenue derived wil 
certainly be abundant. Not only will 
there be a sure supply of food and fuel on! 
which to count, but the price of fire-wood 
will be equalised, traders and people wili 
alike enjoy the benefits of the change, and 
the revenue obtained willhelp, if only tos 
small extent, to meet the demands for 
expenditure on military account. 

If His Majesty's consent is obtained t: 
the proposals now submitted, the meme 
rialists will select competent and reliab!: 
officials, who will proceed to the varioui 
places indicated, and make careful investigs- 
tion with a view to discover whether ccs 
is to be found actually to exist in sufficieu: 
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quantities tobe worth the working, and whe- 
ther the opening of mines would interfere 
with the féngshui of the Imperial Hunting 
Reserves. They will be further instructed 
to submit plans of the mines it is proposed 
to open, when regulations will be carefully 
cousidered, and the plan of action to be 
adopted will be submitted for His Majesty’s 
approval. (For decree, sanctioning this 
scheme, see Gazette of 17th July.) 

July 29th.—No documents of importance. 

July 30th.—(1) Tsing Kuo-ch’iian, Gover- 
nor of Shansi, is ordered to Peking to have 
audience. Pao Héng is directed to act in 
his stead during the Governor’s absence. 

(2) Memorial from Ch’i An, Governor of 
Shéngking, and his colleague Sung Lin, 
requesting His Majesty’s sanction to the 
establishment of an additional District 
Magistrate and some minor officials in 
the Prefecture of Ch’ang-tu in that pro- 
vince. Some five years ago, Oh’ung Shih, 
who was Governor at the time, instituted 
some changes in this Prefecture, levying 
experimental taxes on certain articles 
in order to meet the expenses of the main- 
tenance of the official establishments. 
Ch’ang-t’u was’ constituted a Prefecture 
instead of a sub-Prefecture, and a depen- 
dent sub-Prefect was stationed at Li-shu 
Ch’éng ; at Pa-chia Chén a District Magis- 
trate was placed, and a sub-Prefect was 
put in Kéng-chia T’un. These arrange- 
ments were, by the Imperial sanction, 
slightly modified in 1877. The Prefect of 
Ch’ang-t’u now represents that the increas- 
ing population of the Kéng-chia T’un 
region, which lies at some distance from his 
town, and is being brought under extensive 
cultivation, demands the presence of a 
titular official with judicial powers, as the 
Management of the lawsuits and other 
matters are more than the Prefect of Ch’ang- 
Vu can manage in addition to his other 
juties. He suggests therefore that this 
tegion shall be constituted a district under 
the name of Kéng-p’ing, and that the 
Magistrate shall be vested with power to 
ry all offences and inflict anysentence short 
£ banishment. A jail warden should also 
Xe appointed. A petty official with civil 
nagisterial powers should also be placed 
it Pei Chén-chia T’un, to the north 
 Kéng-chia T’un, which adjoins the 
flongolian frontier, where the people are 
urbulent and rude. Twenty soldiers 
ad a lieutenant should also be added 
o the force of thirty men that com- 
oses the garrison of the new district, as 
uch a small force is insufficient to police a 
istrict some 400 li in circumference. The 
ost of maintaining the new establishment 
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can be defrayed out of the surplus that 
remains from the revenue derived from the 
taxes levied on beans in the Ch’ang-t’u 
Prefecture. The memorialist begs to com- 
mend these proposals to the favourable 
consideration of His Majesty. 

July 3lst.—(1) The Governor of Shan- 
tung reports the re-hearing of the following 
appeal case. Kuo Chin-ch and Wei 


.Ch’eng-chi were natives of the Chao-ch’éng 


district and near neighbours. Kuo Chin- 
chung’s family burial-ground adjoined the 
farm of Wei Ch’eng-chi. In May, 1879, the 
latter dug a well on the edge of his land 
in order to irrigate a crop of vegetables 
he had planted. Kuo Chin-chung’s father, 
Kuo Tung-hai, objected to the well, as he 
thought it would interfere with the feng 
shui of his burial-ground, and accordingly 
went to Wei and protested against his 
keeping the well open. Wei promised to 
close it as soon as he had gathered his 
vegetables, but a few days afterwards he 
bricked the well round, and Kuo, sus- 
pecting him of an intention to make it 
permanent, again went to remonstrate, 
On this occasion he met Wei’s son, Wei 
Hsi-lin, and the two had an altercation, 
which, however, was put a stop to by 
one Wei Méng-lan, and Kuo Tung-hai 
went away. On his way home, Kuo Tung- 
hai tripped and foll, bruising his left ear. 
Wei Méng-lan, who saw him fall, went to 
his aid, picked him up and escorted him 
home. He recovered in a few days, but he 
was an old man, and shortly after fell sick 
and died. His son, Kuo Ohin-chung, was 
away from home at the time, and another 
son, Kuo Tung-chiang, buried him, sending 
word of his death to Kuo Chin-chung. On 
the latter's return he heard of the dispute 
with Wei MHsi-lin, and, jumping to the 
conclusion that his father had been injured 
by Hasi-lin, went to the Magistracy and 
charged the latter with being the cause of 
his father’s death. The case was tried and 
given in favour of the defendant, Kuo 
Chin-chung accepting the verdict; Wei 
Ch’éng-chi agreeing on his part to fill up 
the well. He postponed doing so, however, 
for a long time, and asked some friends to 
appeal to Kuo to agree to the well being 
kept open until the crop of vegetables was 
gathered. Upon this, Kuo again applied 
to the authorities, but from various causes 
the hearing of the case was delayed, and 
Kuo took his appeal to a higher Court. 
Failing to get a hearing, his grief for his 
father’s loss got the better of him, and he 
finally appealed to the Censorate, declaring 
that his father had been killed by Wei 
Hai-lin, and his mother had been the 


victim of extortion. Kuo Chin-chung has 
now been sentenced to 80 blows with 
the heavy bamboo, the penalty for a 
misdemeanour. The well having been filled 
up, the other parties in the case are 
acquitted. 

The remainder of this day’s Gazette is 
occupied by formal reports of no interest. 

August 1st.—(1) Memorial from the 
Governor of Honan applying for a special 
grant to construct a fresh wall on the 
northern side of the district town of Wén- 
hsiang in the Shén-chow Prefecture, which 
abuts on the Yellow River. The northern 
wall of this town was washed away by the 
river in the reign of Chia Ch’iny, but it 
was reparied, and as the river took a 
northerly course at this point there was no 
great dan ger of a similar accident. Last 
year, however, when the river was at its 
highest, it suddenly took a southerly 
bend, and has now sapped the foundations 
of the wall so considerably as to render 
it in imminent danger of falling down. 
The Prefect of Shén-chow having reported 
the circumstance to the memorialisé, 
officers were sent to inspect the extent 
of the damage. Their first idea was to 
remove the wall further inland out of 
the reach of the river, but it was found 
that the conditions of the site did not 
admit of its removal, while the great 
expense that this undertaking would entail 
augmented the difficulty of its adoption. 
The next idea was to construct a stone 
sluice at Yii-lin to drain off the water, but 
it was the general opinion of the people of 
the place that the plan was not feasible 
because the only stone in the neighbour- 
hood was a species of sandstone that would 
not stand the action of the water, and 
costly repairs to the sluice would be 
annually needed. It.was finally decided that 
the only practicable plan was to remove the 
wall of the town some hundred or two 
hundred feet further inland, retaining the 
old wall as an embankment, raising it, and 
making it thicker. 1f this were done, it 
was believed that there would be no further 
danger of encroachinent. At the most 
economical estimate, however, the cost of 
the undertaking will amount to Tls. 9,239 
and a fraction, and the poverty of the 
people in consequence of the late famine is 
such that they are quite unable to raise 
this sum. The memorialist begs strongly 
to support an application from the authori- 
ties for a grant of the amount given above 
for the purpose detailed.—Granted by 
Rescript. 

(2) Supplementary report from the same 
officer on the subject of the dainage caused 
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by the hail-storm on the 26th May la 
and applying for permission to postp-: 
the collection of the land-tax in the distric: 
that have suffered. A summary of tl: 
memorial will be found in the decree pu: 
lished in the Gazette of July 20th. 

August 2nd.—(1) The Acting Govern: 
General at Nanking reports the death up: 
the 9th July of Wén Pin, Director-Gener. 
of the Grain Transport. The deceased hi: 
long suffered from headache and an aff: 
tion of the spleen, and when he started, « 
the 14th of May last, on a tour of inspectic 
of the ports in connection with the questi 
of coast defence, his complaint was aggr- 
vated by the weather to which he wi 
exposed. Nevertheless, he did his utmost: | 
carry out the duties entrusted to him, until. : 
at the end of June, he became so unve.|; 
that he was obliged to apply to His Majest;' 
for a congé of one month. He grew wors:. 
however, instead of better, and died 2'; 
9 a.m. on the 9th July. His official ses! 
was taken possession of by the Actin! 
Maritime Taotai at Huai-an, and tt: 

-same officer, in conjunction with ; 











subordivates and the members of ti: 
deceased’s family, paid due attention « 
the carrying out of the last offices fc: 
the deceased. He also forwarded to th: 
memorialist the Governor-General’s tests 
mentary memorial, that had been hande: 
to him for transmission. The decease:! 
was a member of the White Banner Cor; 
attached to the Office of the Imperi:' 
Household, and a Literary graduate. 2: 
obtained the degree of cht jén in 18!" 
and that of chin shih in 1852. He wi 
advanced from one of the Boards to bh. 
late post, which he had held for ser: 
years, devoting himself with energy to :: 
duties, whether in connection with i: 
control of river works, organisation «’ 
coast defence, or suppression of brigandiy: ° 
Last year his labours in connection w-. 
the despatch of the tribute grain wer! 
more than usually onerous, and he was: } 
in all weathers hurrying the fleet alov.; 
The exposure to which he was subjec:: 
brought on the complaint to which |: 
finally succumbed. The memorialist, : 
transmitting the testamentary memorial 
the deceased, respectfully prays that : 
view of the importance of the office. 
successur may be speedly appointed. T 
ordinary routine work of the post will, 
the meantime, be conducted by £he Mar... 
Taotai at Huai-an. 

(2) Memorial from Ting Ch’ang, Su»: 
intendent of the Imperial Manufactory - 
Nanking, applying for permission to dcr. 
| money from the lekin on salt in Kiangsu | 
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meet the expense of preparing silk and 
satin fabrics ordered by the Imperial 
Household and the Board of Revenue, 
there being no money in the Treasury at 
Nanking to meet this call.—Referred to the 
Board of Revenue. 

August 3rd. The only document of im- 
portance in this day’s Gazette is a long 
memorial from the Governor-General of 
Szechuen on the complicated question of 
trade in salt. The memorial is, in brief, 
an application for permission to take into 
Government hands the sale of salt in eight 
departments and districts in Hupeh, which 
are supplied from the Szechuen area by 
charter granted in the reign of Ch’ien 
Lung. By the reign of Tao Kuang, all the 
merchants to whom the monopoly of sale 
in this area had been originally granted 
had died off, and the monopoly disappeared. 
In the reign of Hsien Féng it was revived 
by a number of merchants from Chien-wei 
Hsien in Szechuen, who falsely represented 
shemselves as the descendants of the mer- 
thants to whom the original charter was 
manted, and they are now purchasing 
leences for the sale of salt to Hupeh 
nerchants, who, however, do not sell the 
alt in the departments and districts for 
thich the monopoly was originally granted. 
fo check this and other abuses, the memo- 
jalist proposes that the traffic in salt for 
he region in question shall be conducted by 
he Government.—The proposal is referred 
 rescript to the Board of Revenue. 

August 4th.—(1) Lin Féng-kuan i BA 
re is appointed Prefect of P’ing-yang Fu 
n Shansi. 

(2) The only memorial worthy of note in 
his day’s Gazette is a report froin the 
fovernor-General of Szechuen of the trial 
fa case of murder under the following 
ircumstances.—Hsii Chin-chu, Hsii Chin- 
f'un and Hsii Chi-wén resided in the 
éng-chieh district in Szechuen. Heit 
s'ai-yao was uncle to Hsii Chin-chu, and 
(sii Chin-chia and Hsii Chin-li were sons 
'Hsii Ts’ai-yao. In the month of July, 
38, at moon, Hsti Chin-chu and his 
sphew, Hsii Chi-wén, were carrying a 
ock of stone between them to the family 
arial-ground, to which they were repairing. 
n their way thither they crossed a field 
longing to Hsii Ts’ai-yao which he and 
8 son were in the act of reaping, tying 
e millet into sheaves as they cutit. Hsii 
1in-chu and his nephew, as they carried 
e stone, were not careful where they 
»pped, and accidentally trod upon one of 
e sheaves of corn, wheretpon Hsii Chin- 
ia abused them roundly for their care- 
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lessness. The pair deposited their stone 
and returned the abuse, which led to a 
war of words, followed by threatening 
gestures with a knife on the part of Hait 
Chin-chia. Hsii Chin-chu snatched this 
knife from Hsii Chin-chia and gave him a 
gash on the left breast with it. A struggle 
for the possession of the knife then ensued, 
and Hsii Chi-wén took advantage of 
Hsii Chin-chia stooping down to pick up 
a stone, to draw his knife also, with which 
he stabbed Hsit Chin-chia in the back, 
and finally, though accidentally, gave him 
a gash across the throat which brought Hasii 
Chin-chia to the ground. Hsii ‘I's’ai-yao 
then aimed a kick at Hsii Chi-wén, where- 
upon Chi-wén stabbed him in the sole of 
the foot, threw down the knife, and ran 
away. Hsii Ts’ai-yao picked up the knife 
and attacked Hsii Chin-chu, who in turn, 
attacked him with the knife he also held, 
and a stabbing match ensued, which resulted 
finally in Ts’ai-yao falling, badly wounded, 
to the ground. Both father and son died 
shortly afterwards from their wounds. 
Meanwhile, Hsiti Chin-chu ran off chased 
by Hsii Chin-li, who had come up 
at the close of the fight, and Hsii Chin- 
ch’un, who was out shooting small birds * 
with a gun he possessed in’ virtue of his 
being a militiaman, saw the chase, and 
fired his gnn to frighten his cousin, 
Chin-li, and stop the chase. He lodged 
the charge of shot, however, in his left 
leg and MHsi Chin-li fell to the 
ground. Hsi Chi-hai picked his brother 
up and carried him home, giving notice at 
the same time to the authorities of the 
murdet. The runaways were not captured 
for a considerable time, but after the 
Magistrate had been denounced, Hii Chin- 
chu was caught, and after a trial had been 
held at which the above facts were elicited, 
was sentenced to summary decapitation. 
Hsii Chin-ch’un has been sentenced to 
banishment to the New Dominion for 
shooting his cousin in the leg. Hsii Chi- 
wén has been sentenced to banishment for 
two years and eighty blows with the heavy 
bamboo. 


August 5th.—(1) The Governor of Anhui 
reports the completion of the memorial 
temples to Ying Han, late Governor of 
Urumtsi, for the erection of which the 
Imperial sanction was given, in Féng-yang 
Fu, Shou Chou, Su Chou, Féng-yang 
Hsien, Méng-ch’éng Hsien, and Ko-yang 
Hsien; and begs, on behalf of the sub- 
scribers to these temples, that they may 
be entered on the list of those at which 
periodical sacrifices are offered by the local 
authorities. He also begs to solicit His 
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Majesty’s approval to a proposition sub- 
mitted by a number of influential people 
and others that the tablet of Hsti Tang-shan, 
late Commander-in-Chief, a native of Féng- 
t’ai Hsien in Anhui, who served with great 
distinction under Ying Han, shall be placed 
in the temples above referred to.—Granted 
by Rescript. 

(2) The same officer requests that one 
Li Kuang-hua, brevet-Major, may be 
cashiered and debarred for ever from 
obtaining employment in an official capacity, 
for an offence committed under the follow- 
ing circumstances. The Major in question 
is a native of Shu-ch’éng Hsien in Anhui. 
In the autumn of 1878, one Wang Héng- 
chung, a native of the same district, bought, 
through the agency of a matchmaker in 
Li-shang Hsien, a married woman called 
Shao, who was a famine refugee. He 
brought the woman back to Shu-ch’éng 
Hsien intending to marry her to his 
nephew, but on his return he found that 
his nephew had already got a wife, and 
so he sold the woman Shao as a concubine 
to one Ts’ao Haiao-hsien for the sum of $96. 
When the woman Shao came to Ts’ao 
Haiao-hsien’s house, malignant boils broke 
out on her person, and so the marriage was 
notat once consummated, Ts’ao Hsiao-hsien 
handing her over to his wife to nurse while 
he went to An Chou on business. The 
woman Shao died shortly after he had left, 
and his wife, being alone in the house, got 
her father to bury the woman, and as she 
had no one to keep her company, she moved 
into her father’s house until her husband’s 
return, distributing the furniture and 
household effects between her father’s 
house and that of her cousin K’ung Chao- 
heii, writing at the same time to her 
husband to return as quickly as he could. 
Meanwhile, Li Kuang-hua, who was a near 
neighbour of Ts’ao Hsiao-hsien, and used 
constantly to overhear Ts’ao’s wife abusing 
the woman Shao for not being able to 
work, when he heard of her death and the 
sudden removal of Ts’ao’s wife, determined 
for his own purposes to charge the latter 
with having beaten the former to death. 
With this object he persuaded some ten 
others to join him in a representation to 
that effect to the District Magistrate. An 
inquest was then held, at which it was 
ascertained that the woman Ts’ao undoubt- 
edly died from natural causes, and that 
Li Kuang-hua and his associates had made 
a false report. Li Kuang-hua objected 
to the verdict, and the Magistrate, fearing 
that Li Kuang-hua would be up to some 
tricks out of revenge for the failure of 
his scheme, placed hin under surveillance 
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until he should again be brought before 
him. Li Kuang-hua then appealed to the 
Prefect, and on this occasion was joined by 
Kung Chao-hsit, the cousin of Ts’ao's wife, 
who thought if he could get Ts’av’s wife 
punished he would possess himself of the 
household effects that were deposited in his 
house. A second inquest was held, at which 
the finding of the former one was confirmed, 
and it was proved that Li Kuang-hua and 
the others, having busied themselvesabouta 
matter which was no concern of their own, 
had, through fear of the consequences of 
their first failure, repeated the false charye 
in a higher Court. The circumstances :f 
this case having been reported to the 
memorialist, he now has humbly to beg 
that Li Kuang-hua may be dismissed the 
public service in perpetuity.—Grauted by 
Rescript. 

August 6th.—(1) Memorial from Ting 
Pao-chén, Acting Governor-General of 
Szechuen, applying for permission to place 
the soldiers of the patrol stations in that 
province upon their old scale of pay, with 
a view to expediting the despatch of public 
documents and reports. There are alto- 
gether one hundred and several scores of 
sub-prefectures, departments and districts 
in Szechuen, to which 3,844 soldiers used 
to be allotted for patrol service, an 
annual grant of Tls. 24,140 being allowed 
for their wages and maintenance, this 
sum being drawn from the land-tax 
receipts. In 1854, the Board decided 
that the expenses of this service must 
be reduced in the same manner as in 
Shansi, and the Governor-General of Sze- 
chuen caused a reduction of 80 per cent. 
of the grant to be made in those sub- 
prefectures and districts in which postal 
roads were maintained, and 60 per cent. in 
those sub-prefectures in which no postal 
service existed. The grant was thus | 
reduced to Tis. 7,400 odd, a saving being | 
effected of Tls. 16,600. In the year 1872, { 
a circular was issued by the Board of 
Revenue calling for reports on the subject 
of these patrols in answer to an application 
from the Governor of Anhui, who had 
suggested the restoration of the old system. 
At the time that this circular was issued, 
there was a great press of military corre 
spondence and reports in Szechuen, and the 
local authorities had established agencies 
for the forwarding of correspondence and 
the maintenance of passing troops, that 
were supported by voluntary contributiou. 
These agencies were styled fu ma chi, o 
offices for the supply of horses and 
men. As the funds thus raised were 
sufficient to maintain an effective courist 
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service, it was not necessary to re- 
establish this service on its old basis, 
and the Buard were informed in reply to 
their circular, that it was unnecessary to 
revert to the old system. At the conclu- 
sion of military operations, the service 
continued to be maintained by pro rata. 
contributions assessed on the amount of 
land upon which taxes were paid, the rates 
amounting to several times more than the 
whole of the land tax. The greater part 
of the large income thus derived was 
absorbed by dishonest officials and gentry, 
with the result that the system became a 
grievous burden to the peuple, who appealed 
time after time to the Censorate for the 
redress of their wrongs. On the memo- 
rialist’s arrival in the province, he made it 
his business to enquire thoroughly into the 
working of this service, and the result was 
that he ordered the total and perpetual 
abolition of all fu ma chit throughout the 
province, and prohibited the levy of pro rata 
“contributions” for their support. Inas- 
much, however, as the high road from 


Thibet to the capital, along which tribute | 


missions from that country and various 
tribal chieftains travel, extends over some 
ten or more departments and districts from 
Kuang-yuan Hsien, in the north of the 
province, to Ch’ing-hsi Hsien in the west, 
he decided to allow some ten per cent. of 
the fu ma chit along this line of route to 
be retained, in order to supplement the 
expenditure incurred on account of the 
Government postal service. He insisted, 
however, that the whole of the arranye- 
ments in connection with the levy uf the 
necessary ‘“‘contributions” should be con- 
ducted by the local authorities the:nselves, 
and that they should send in careful returns 
of receipts and expenditure, no gentry 
being allowed to have anything to do with 
the matter. By the abolition of these fu- 
ma-chié the memorialist estimates that the 
people are relieved of an annual burden of 
some million and several thousand taels, 
as has already been reported to His Majesty 
on many occasions. By the abolition of 
these fu-ma-chii, on the other hand, the local 
authorities have lost a source of income, 
aud it now frequently happens that the 
forwarding of despatches is frequently 
delayed for want of a service to take its 
place. Although special officers have been 
i- puted to make enquiry in such case, and 
she authorities responsible for the delay 
aave been denounced and penalties have 
deen inflicted upon them, this has not yet 
lad the effect of putting a complete stop to 
cheir wilful detention of documents in order 
o show their disgust at the loss of their 
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formerincomes. An enquiry instituted by 
the provincial government now shows that 
there are forty-one sub-prefectures, depart- , 
ments and districts in which a postal 
service is maintained ; and that there are 
sume twenty or thirty horses on the 
first stage out of Oh’eng-tu and on each 
of the stages in the eight departments and 
districts in the north of the province. In 
the departments and districts to the south 
of the province, however, there are not 
more than a few horses to each stage, while 
where no postal service exists, the trans- 
mission of documents has to be performed by 
the patrol. Since the reduction of their 
numbers in 1854 these patrols have been 
insufficient for the proper performance of 
this service in a mountainous country where 
the stages are long, while the staff is not 
only reduced in numbers, but the pay of 
those that remain is cut down in similar 
proportion, and is quite insufficient to sup- 
port life. Hence, they have not the 
strength or the means to carry these de- 
spatches with any promptitude, and their 
case is undoubtedly a hard one. To remedy 
this state of things it is now proposed to 
place the men on the wages they used to - 
draw before the reductions were made 
in 1854.—Referred to the Board con- 
cerned. 

August 7th.—(Court Circular.) The 
Prince of Kung pays his respects at the 
expiration of his leave. 

(1) Memorial from Li Wén-min, Governor 
of Kiangsi. The memorialist having 
received a communication from the Acting 
Governor-General of the Two Kiang to the 
effect that an Imperial decree was issued 
on the 16th January last sanctioning the 
erection of memorial temples to Shén 
Pao-chéng, late Governor-General of the 
Two Kiang, in the city of Nanking, and in 
other provinces in which he established 
a renown for himself, issued instructions 
that effect should be given to this sanction. 
The provincial executive now report that 
having raised funds for the purpose, they 
propose to erect a temple to the memory 
of the late Governor-General. With refer- 
ence to this application, the memorialist 
has to submit the following remarks :-— 
Shén Pao-chéng was promoted from the 
post of Prefect of Kiukiang to that of 
Governor of Kiangsi, in which province 
he served for many years, maintaining 
strict personal integrity combined with 
an affectionate regard for the welfare of 
the people under his charge. It was 
during his incumbency of this post that 
hostilities against the rebels were in active 
progress, aud the deceased officer was most 
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energetic in the raising of troops and sup- 
plies, while his services in the field were 
highly meritorious, and rightly deserve 
perpetual recognition by the maintenance 
of sacrifice and worship to his memory. The 
memorialist, having taken counsel with 
the Commissioners and the Taotai, has 
selected an unoccupied ground in that 
quarter of the city of Nan-ch’ang known as 
the Po-hua-chou, or the Island of a Hundred 
Flowers, adjoining the temple to Chang- 
tai-chiang, former Governor of Kiangsi. 
This ground contains a building of three 


chien which it is proposed to convert into ~ 


a temple to the memory of the late Shén 
Pao-chéng, in which sacrifice will be offered 
twice a year.—Rescript : It is noted. 


August 8th.—(1) Chéng Lin 3X [BS is 
appointed Superintendent of the Huai-an 
Customs. 

(2) Memorial from Chang Shu-shéng, 
Governor-General of the Two Kuang 
Provinces. In adecree dated 18th April, 
the high authorities at Canton were called 
upon to furnish a report in reply to 
the Censor Chang Kuan-chun, who had 
represented that the Nan-hai, San-shui, 
Cl’ing-yuan, Ssi-hui, and other districts 
had suffered from floods, and that no 
report of the damage done had heen sent 
in from Lung-mén and other districts, in 
which the price of grain had risen to a high 
figure. A report having been called for 
from the officers of the provincial Govern- 
ment, they state that in the spring and 
autumn of the year 1877, the four 
prefectures of Kuang-chou, Shao-chou, 
Hui-chou, and Lien-chouw in Kuangtung 
suffered from floods, and the price of corn 
rose very high. The Financial and Salt 
Commissioners thereupon borrowed Tis. 
50,000 from Shansi merchants, and deputed 
officers to buy rice at Shanghai, Chinkiang, 
and other places, and charter steamers to 
convey it to Canton for sale at the 
ordinary rates. The Prefect of Kuang- 
chou was also directed to issue a proclama- 
tion authorising any merchants who were 
willing to go to Shanghai, Chinkiang or 
elsewhere to buy rice with their own 
capital for sale at ordinary rates in Canton, 
to apply under guarantee for a free pass, 
each pass being limited to 1,000 piculs, and 
securing the holder from the payment of 
all taxes whatsoever on the way from the 
place of purchase to the place of sale. The 
passes were to hold good from the Ist of 
the 9th moon of the 3rd year until the 
close of the 11th moon of the same year. 
Nine hundred and ten of these passes were 
issued by the Prefect of Canton, and in 
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due course five hundred and six were 
surrendered to be cancelled, leaving four 
hundred and four still out. As the 
time for which they were issued had long 
gone by, it became necessary to call 
them in to prevent their being put to 
improper use, but in the months of May 
and June last the waters of the North and 
West Canton rivers rose, burst through the 
embankments in Nan-hai, San-shui, Ts’ung- 
hua, Kao-yao, Ssii-hui and other districts, 
and flooded the country, driving the people 
from their homes and again forcing up the 
price of grain. It became necessary there- 
fore to issue fresh passes to merchants to 
induce them to import grain for sale at 
ordinary rates. The Prefect of Canton has 
accordingly been instructed to call in the 
old passes that have not been made use of, 
and to issue others to the number of five 
hundred, which have been delivered to the 
Foundling Hospital Committee for issue to 
any substantial merchants whom they may 
select. Each pass is limited to 2,000 piculs, 
and it is requested that the Governor- 
General will apply to His Majesty, as in 
the previous case, to allow the grain bought 
under these passes to pay a reduced duty, 
in order that it may be laid down at a 
lower cost and the holders be thus enabled 
to sell at a reduced rate. It has been 
found upon careful enquiry that the Censor 
was correct in stating that reports of the 
extent of the floods last year had not been 
furnished from all the places inundated. 
The memorialist has now written to the 
Board of Revenue and the Governors of 
Kiangsu and Anhui requesting them to pass 
the grain under these passes free of duty. 
(3) Postscript memorial from the same 
officer. While in the act of drawing up 
the foregoing memorial, news reached hit 
from the Prefect of Canton to the effect 
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that the heavy rain that fell in the early : 


part of June has caused a rise in the river, 


which has carried away all the barriers and ; 
sluices, and flooded the whole district. , 


From Chao-ch’ing Fu also, reports have 
been received announcing the flooding of 
the Kao-yao district by the waters of the 
West river, which has carried away all the 
embankments. In many districts, too, in 
the Kuang-chou Prefecture, river embank- 
ments have been broken down and houses 
washed away. Officers have been sent to 
ascertain the extent of the disaster, and 4 
grant of money from the provincial treasury 
will be issued to the Ssii-hui and other 
districts in which damage has been exces- 
sive, and subscriptions will be set on foot 
for the purchase of rice for issue to the 
sufferers.—Rescript: We have perused 
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the memorial, and are much exercised by 
the intelligence. Let the Governor consult 
with the Governor-General as to the best 
means of raising funds for the relief of the 
sufferers, and take steps for drawing off the 
.fluods and repairing the works that have 
been carried away. 

August 9th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Grand Secretary Pao YViin and the other 
high officers charged with the superinten- 
dence of the compilation of the ‘‘Veritable 
Record” of His Majesty the Emperor 
Tung Chih. The ceremonies in connection 
with the reception of the ‘‘ Veritable 
Record” having been duly accomplished, it 
now becomes necessary to deposit the 
volumes in the place allotted for them, as 
well as the duplicate copy supplied for the 
Inner Council, and to forward with due 
reverence the copy prepared for the Imperial 
Palace at Shéng-king. His Majesty having, 
in the 11th moon of last year, performed 
the ceremony of taking delivery of the 
original and duplicate copies, the memorial- 
ists had afterwards to request that the 
Yaméns concerned might be instructed to 
consider the ceremonies attendant upon 
their being deposited in the place assigned 
to them, and the forwarding of the extra 
copy to Shéng-king. A decree having been 
issued on the subject, a copy was forwarded 
to the Veritable Record Oftice by the 
Board of Ceremonies. ‘The volumes have 
now been bound and labelled, and the 
memorialists have to request that the 
Yaméns concerned may be directed to pre- 
pare the boxes and carts for the convey- 
ance of the work to Shéng-king, and to see 
to the erection of the silk tents at each 
stage along the line of route for the recep- 
tion of the volumes. 

August 10th.—(1) The Court of Censors 
report the following appeal case :—Chung 
Scn, a native of Shao-an Hsien in Fuhkien, 
complains that Hsii Wang-shui and others, 
neighbours of his residing in the village of 
Pai-yén, were in the habit of stealiug wood 
from his land, but they were such a turbu- 
lent, violent lot that he was afraid to 
object to their action. In the autumn of 
1877, this same Hsii Wang-shui came with 
a number of others to cut petitioner’s wood, 
and were encountered by his elder brother 
and a younger member of the clan, who 
tried to stop them from doing so, where- 
upon Hsii Wang-shui shot the petitioner’s 
elder brother in the chest and killed him, 
and another of the party cut the younger 
man’s throat, killing him also and cutting 
off his head. Another of the younger 
members of the clan who tried tu rescue 
his relative was also wounded by them in 
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the chest and died. A charge was at once 
laid at the Magistracy, which so enraged 
the party that they attacked the house of 
another member of the clan, killed him, and 
pulled his house down, in order to coerce the 
family into withdrawing from the prosecu- 
tion. The relatives of the deceased, how- 
ever, all went to the Magistracy and pressed 
for a trial, whereupon the murderers bribed 
two begyars to personify them and confess 
to the crime. ‘he petitioners appealed 
to the Prefect, Taotai, Provincial Judge, 
Governor and Governor-Governor, but in 
each instance the case was sent back to the 
Mayistrate, so appeal was finally made to 
Peking.—Referred in the usual manner. 

(2) Tsai ‘Ts’an, Guardian of the Imperial 
Mausolea, reports that he has taken stock 
of the gould and silver vessels and other 
ornamental property stored at the Mausolea, 
and has checked each article off by the 
official list, finding the number correct. 
The regulation number of sheep and oxen 
reared for sacrifice are stalled in the pens, 
and are all fat and sturdy animals. He has 
given directions to the officials in charge to 
keep a careful watch over these animals, 
and to see that they do not fall off in con- 
dition.—Rescript : It is noted. 

August 11th.—(1) A decree. On the 
2nd of September, We shall repair in person 
to the Library in which the Imperial 
Histories are deposited to perform cere- 
monial observauces. Let an incense table, 
incense burner, and incense box be set out 
in this Library. We shall offer the incense 
Ourselves, and perforin the ceremonies in 
person; and no one need be told off to 
hand the incense to Us. The Ministers of 
the Presence and officers of the guard will 
accompany Us through the door of the 
Hall. The guards attached to the Ch’ien 
Cl’ing gate will wait outside the door. 
The attendance of the Directors-General 
of the Veritable Record Office, and of the 
various ofticers of the Buard of Ceremonies, 
is not required. 

(2) The Governor‘of Chékiang submits a 
report of the repairs that have this year 
been made to the sea-wall and other river 
works in that province, and states that 
these have satisfacturily stuod the strain to 
which they have been subjected during 
the spring and ‘‘ plum” freshets. 

(3) A memorial from the Governor of 
Shénsi submitting an application from 
numerous influential gentry and others in 
that province for permission to erect a 
memorial temple to the late Liu Tien, 
formerly acting Governor of Shénsi, whose 
services tu the province in connection with 
the late rebellion aud the subsequent 
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measures of re-organisation are held in 
grateful remembrance by the people.— 
Granted by Rescript. 

August 12th.—(1) A decree was issued 
some time since temporarily remitting the 
sentence of decapitation after the Autumn 
Assize that had been passed upon Ch’ung 
How, but ordering that he should continue 
to be kept in prison. Tséng Chi-tsé (the 
Marquis Tséng) was also called upon to act 
with due care and attention in the matter 
of the Treaty that had to be discussed. 

The Tsung-li Yamén now report that’ 
they have received a telegram from Tséng 
Chi-tsé to the effect that he is now discuss- 
ing the settlement of the various matters 
[under dispute], and that he begs the 
Yamén to appeal on his behalf to the 
Throne for the exercise of clemency. 

As an act of special grace, We command 
that Ch’ung How be released forthwith. 
The Yamén concerned will take note. 

(2) Memorial from T’an Chiin-p’ei, act- 
ing Governor of Kiangsu, reporting that 
an application has been made to him to 
solicit a marx of Imperial approbation for 
the late T’ao Wén-lu, formerly a Prefect 
in Szechuen. After obtaining the deyree 
of chin shih, this officer took up his abode 
in Peking, and had his father and mother 
to live with him. His mother fell danger- 
ously ill and was on the point of death, 
and he cut flesh from his own body and 
mixed it with her medicine, which brought 
about her recovery. In course of time his 
ened were compelled to return to their 

ome on business. and on their way thither 
the mother fell sick and died. When the 
news reached the son he set out for his 
home and travelled day aud night in his 
auxiety to get there, and her loss so affected 
him that he grew visibly thin. After being 
appointed Prefect in Szechuen, he aban- 
doned his career to wait upon his aged 

. father, who was afflicted with paralysis, and 

he tended him dutifully, never leaving his 
side by day or night, or taking off his 
clothes for three years, performing the 
most menial oftices for his father. On the 
death of the latter, he personally attended 
to all the necessary arrangements, his filial 
piety, in short, being the admiration of all 
his neighbours. He died last year at the 
aye of eighty-three, and the applicants, 
who are his fellow-townsmen, respectfully 
request that honours may be solicited for 
him. The memorialist, having satisfied 
himself of the correctuess of their state- 
ments, begs to support the application.— 
Granted by Rescript. 

August 13th.—(1) A memorial from’ T’an 
Chiin p’ei, acting Governor of Kiangsu, 
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reporting the trial and judgment of a case 
of adultery in which a woman and her 
daughter were murdered. The accused, 
Hsia Hsiian, a native of Kao-yu Chow in 
Kiangsu, had long held illicit intercourse 
with the woman Sun Hsia shih, and having 
been discovered in flagrante by her daughter 
Sun Kén-ti-tzi, who threatened to tell her 
father, Hsia Hasiian snatched up a knife 
and stabbled her to death. The girl's 
mother wept and upbraided him for the 
murder, and he, fearing that the neigh- 
bours would be roused, robbed the house, 
murdered the mother, and fled. Sun Tsai- 
wén, the husband, on his return thought 
that the murder had been committed by 
robbers, but a neighbour gave him informa- 
tion which roused his suspicions. He then 
reported the matter to the authorities. 
Hsia Hsfian was arrested, brought to justice, 
and condemned to decapitation.—Referred 
to the Board of Punishments. 

(2) Mu T’éng-a reports that he handed 
over the seals of office on the 7th day of 
the 6th moon to Hsi Yuan, the newly- 
appointed Tartar General at Nanking. 

August 14th.—(1) A decree in reply toa 
memorial from Ch’ing Yi, requesting the 
bestowal of honorary tablets on a spirit 
that had miraculously manifested itself 
in answer to prayer. The memorialist 
reported that in the 10th year of Hsien 
Féng and the 5th year of Kuang Haii, when 
the city of Nan-ning Fu in Kuangsi was 
beset by rebels, the tutelary deity, upon 
being invoked, miraculously turned aside 
the danger and restored tranquillity. That 
again in the 4th and 5th years of Kuang 
Hsii, there being much need of rain, the 
local officials proceeded to the temple of 
the above-named deity and offered up 
prayers, which were immediately answered 
with an abundant downpour. 


gratitude. Let the members of the Imperial 
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These are : 
manifestations which are truly worthy of ; 


College of Inscriptions reverently inscribe ; 


a tablet, and hand it to Ch’ing Yii to be 
solemnly hung up in the temple of the 
Ch’éng Huang Deity in Nan-ning Fu, as 4 
return for the benevolence of that deity. 

(2) Wu Yiian-ping, 
General of the Two Kiang, reports that he 
handed over the seals of office to the 
Governor-General Liu K’un-yi, on the 13th 
of July. 

(3) Liu K’un-yi, Governor-General of 
the ‘I'wo Kiang, similarly reports his assump- 
tion of the seals of ottice. 

(4) Lou Yiin-ch’ing, the newly-appointed 
Brigadier-General of Chéng-ting Chén in 
Chilli, reports taking over the seals of ottice 
on the 24th of July. 


acting Governor- 
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August 15th.—({1) A decree in answer to 
a memorial from Ming Anand his colleagues 
reporting the result of an investiyation ito 
the circumstances of a disturbance which 
took place among the candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree at recent examinations 
in the independent sub-Prefectures of Chi- 
lin and Ch’ang-ch’un. The memorial stated 
that at Chi-lin T’ing the candidates Yung 
Fu and others, after having presented their 
names and entered the examination hall 
of the sub-Prefecture, set to work to make 
adisturbance. Yung Fu had the temerity to 
twist off the lock of the great door, and 
with Shuang Hsi, Chény Lin and others, to 
rush out in a body. As they were not 
followed by the remainder of the candi- 
dates, the rioters, fearing that the doors 
would again be closed and the examination 
proceeded with, returned to the hall after 
taking counsel together, and compelled the 
others to disperse also. At the sub-Pre- 
fecture of Ch’ang-ch’in, the candidates Hé 
Hsiian-san and others, at the second exami- 
nation held at that place, struggled and 
fought at the drawing of numbers, and had 
the temerity to make a great disturbance, 
finally opening the doors and rushing out 
of the examination hall. Such practices 
as these are lawless in the extreme, and as 
examination halls have been quite recently 
established in Kirin, the candidates should 
be models of scholarly propriety. How 
can lawless individuals be sutfered to create 
disturbances at will? This kind of pro- 
ceeding cannot be allowed to continue, 
Let Yung Fu, Shuany Hsi, and Ch’eng Lin, 
in accordance with the sentence passed, 
be punished with 100 blows, and banish- 
ment to a distance of 3,000 li. Although 
they are Bannermen, the circumstances 
are unusually grave ; they must therefore be 
actually banished, and the punishment of 
the cangue must not be substituted, as an 
example will thus be made of them. As 
revards Hé Hsiian-san, Wan Ho-t’ing and 
their accomplices, let the military Governor 
instruct his subordinates to take steps 
fur their immediate arrest and_ trial; 
and further, let the scholars be told that 
they should learn to take care of their own 
interests. Hereafter, if there be any who 
disregard the rules of the examination hall 
and create disturbances, they shall be 
punished with the greatest rigour.—Let 
the proper Board take note. 

(2) A memorial from Ch’ang Shan, Tartar 
General of Kuanytung, Chany Shu-shéng, 
Governor-General of the Two Kuang, and 
others, reporting the names of four success- 
ful candidates at the examination of the 
students of the T’ung Wen Kuan at Can- 
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ton, aud requesting that the deyree of 


hachelor ( aS ieee LE A) may be con- 


ferred upon K’ung Civing-kao and Yang 
Fu, that of bachelor by purchase (BE He) 


upon Lu Hsien-yang, and that upon Wang 
K’un-yiian, who has already acquired the 
degree of bacheloz in the regular way, 
may be conferred the higher grade of fi 
kung shéng, in accordance with the practice 
instituted at Shanghai. 

The memorialists have to observe with 
reference to this matter, that as the inter- 
preters. attached to the various yaméns 
existed only in name, having no official 
duties to perform, permission was applied 
for and obtained to abolish the post of 
interpreter, and to select a few of the 
students whose knowledge of foreign 
languages was comparatively good to act as 
interpreters at interviews with foreigners, 
an examination being held every threo 
years and rewards given for proficiency. 
Examinations were held in this manner in 
the years 1874 and 1877, anda third period 
of three years having now elapsed, the 
students have been again carefully 
examined. The memorialists, while con- 
sidering themselves fully competent to 
determine the merits of the students as far 
as Chinese were concerned, knew not a 
word of foreign languages, so they directed 
Mr. Sampson, the foreign professor, to 
select ten of the students who had shown a 
love of study and were comparative pro- 
ficients in the foreign language and litera- 
ture, and to send in a list of their names. 
The memorialists then called upon the. 
students to translate a Chinese document 
into a foreign language, and a foreign 
document into Chinese. The result was 
the selection of the four individuals above 
mentioned, their translations into Chinese 
being fairly good, and, according to Samp- 
son, the foreign professor, their transla- 
tions into a foreign language being free 
from any glaring errors. The Grand 
Council were honoured with the following 
decree :—Let K’ung Ch’ing-kao and the 
others be rewarded as requested. The 
proper Yamén will take note. 

August 16th.—(1) Wang Tung-fa is 
appointed Brigade General of P’u-érh Chén 
in Yiinnan. 

Liu Yi-k’o is appointed Prefect of Lin- 
an Fu in Yiinnan. 

Chang Shu-p’ing, Brigade General at 
T’ai-yiian Chén, is appointed officiating 
Brigade General at Ta-l’ung. Ma Shéng is 
to act as Brigade General at T’ai-yiian 
Chén. 





(2) Li Hung-chang, in a_ postscript 
memorial, states that he has received the 
following report from Ch’én Fei-hsiung, 
Commander-in-chief of Chihli:—The concu- 
bine of the late Commander-in-chief, 
Kuo Sung-lin, whose maiden name was 
Chao, was a woman of Kan-chu’an Hsien 
in Kiangsu, and being by nature both 
refined and accomplished, was able to 
appreciate the principles of propriety. Kuo 
Sung-lin, having again fallen a victim to his 
old disease contracted by a life of hardship 
and wounds received in action, was tended 
by Chao shih, who prepared his medicines 
with her own hands, taking no rest for more 
than ten days and nights. Kuo Suny-lin, 
being grievously sick, said to the girl :— 
“If Ishould not recover, you are young and 
have no sons nor daughters; you must 
form some plans for yourself.” ‘lhe girl in 
reply boldly expressed her wish to follow 
him to the grave. On the 21st day of the 
fourth moon, about the hour of seven in 
the evening, Kuo Sung-lin died, and Chav 
shih, having attended the funeral rites, 
took poison on the following day and died, 
the etforts of the household to save her life 
being allin vain. In thus joyfully seeking 
death for the sake of chastity, she displayed 
a virtue worthy of the deepest reverence, 
and it is requested that a tablet in her 
honour may be placed in the temple of 
her husband. The memorialist states that 
on a former occasion the wife of the 
brevet Commander-in-chief, by name Ch’én 
Chén-pang, received the coffin of her hus- 
band at Ch’ing-chiang P’u and there 
destroyed herself, and the case having been 
laid before the Throne by the Director- 
General of the Grain Transport, an honorary 
tablet was granted and placed in the temple 
of her husband. In the present case, Kuo 
Sung-lin’s concubine Chao, having with 
unequalled rectitude of purpose in her early 
youth sought death for the sake of pre- 
serving her chastity, is still more worthy 
of praise and pity. The memorialist there- 
fore prays that the Imperial sanction may 
be given for the erection of an honorary 
tablet in the temple of Kuo Sung-lin, that 
the fame of this woman’s chastity may be 
made known to all. The following decree 
has been received by the Grand Council 
of State :—Let the honorary tablet be 
granted, and let the proper Board attend 
to the necessary arrangements to that end. 

(3) A postscript memorial from Li 
Hung-chang, stating that in a previous 
memorial he requested that the three sons 
of Kuo Sung-lin might, in accordance with 
the custom on the death of a Commander- 
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Imperial decree was issued, commanding 
that they should be presented on attaining 
the proper age. It now appears that the 
wife of the deceased Commander-in-chief 
had no children, but that he had seven 
chil‘lren by his concubines. The eldest, 
Jén K’ai, was made legal heir to the heredi- 
tary titles of his father in the year 13874, 
and the record of his career exists in the 
State archives. The second son, Ch’ény- 
Chi, from the grade of licentiate ly 
purchase, acquired the rank of intendant 
by purchase, was placed in the cate- 
gory of officials to be selected for employ- 
ment in the even months, and received 
a button of the third rank. The other 
sons are Jén Chang, Jén Jui, Jén Chou, 
Jén Chao, and Jén Chih, but Jén Jui 1s 
dead. It was because Kuo Sung-lin’s 
family had not yet arrived in Chihli that 
the memorialist, having been obliged tv 
rely upon other people for information, 
made this mistake in reporting the names, 
and he now begs that the names in the first 
memorial may be changed to those yiven 
above, and that the sous may be admitted 
tu audience on attaining the customary aye. 
—Decree received by the Grand Council : 
Let the proper Board take note. 

(4) Li Hung-chang memorialises on 
behalf of the Provincial Judge of Kuei- 
chow, Wu Té-p’u. That official having 
had audience of the Emperor, was return- 
ing to his post, when near Tientsin he 
caught cold and has been detained at that 
place by illness ever since. The remedies 
tried by the physicians have been ineffectual, 
and he now begs for one month’s leave to 
devote himself to the restoration of his 
health.— Decree ; Let a month’s leave be 
granted to the said official. 

August 17th._—(1) The Superintendem 
of the Féng-yang Customs submits a 
return of receipts for the year ended 7th 
of June, 1880. This station is assessed at 
Tis. 107,159. During the year under review 
the sum of Tls. 45,657 was collected, which 
sum, although greatly below the estimate, 
compares favourably with the receipts for 
the past two years. 

(2) The same officer reports that Tls. 1,034 
were collected during the above-namel 
period upon foreign opium. The duties 
on this drug are compounded for by the]. 
wholesale dealers, as the maintenance of 
an effective preventive service would 
necessitate a very heavy outlay, on account}. 
of the facilities which the light weight and 
costliness of the drug afford to smugylers. 
The receipts for the year were Tls. 1,084.}. 
which sum, as required by the regulations, 
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in-chief, be admitted to audience ; and an ' has been remitted to the Board of Revenue. }. 
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August 18th.—The Governor of Shan- 
tung reports that the grain fleet has 
entered the Grand Canal and moved north- 
wards. As already announced, the fleet 
reached Pa-li Miao on the 30th of June, 
where it lay waiting for a sufficient rise in 
the waters of the Yellow River to admit of 
the opening of the sluice giving access to 
the Grand Canal. The summer freshet 
this year was, however, very fitful in its 
movements, the water rising at times and 
then falling again, never getting up to the 
level of the sluice gate. It rose sufficiently 
high in the early part of July, but before 
the fleet could reach the sluice it had fallen 
again. At last, on the 20th of July, at the 
commencement of the period of summer heat, 
the water began to come down, and by the 
23rd it had risen some five feet and more. 
The memorialist then decided, after consulta- 
tion with the Grain Intendant, to open 
the sluice, which was clear on the following 
day, and the whole fleet of 550 sail suc- 
ceeded in getting through in a day and a 
night. The channel being clear and fairly 
full, it was expected that the boats would 
reach Lin-ch’ing by the 27th or 28th. As 
arule, the fleet can only be passed through 
in two instalments, so that this year, 
although the rise in the river took place at 
a comparatively late period, this has been 
compensated for by the fact that the whole 
fleet have succeeded in getting through at 
the first attempt. The water in the Wén 
River being some five feet higher than that 
of the Wei River, a slight rise in the waters 
of the latter will enable the fleet to make a 
rapid passage to T’ung Chow. 

(2) A report of the rehearing of an appeal 
case in Chihli and a few memorials on 
matters of routine complete this day’s issue. 

August 19th.—(1) A decree. In view 
of the difficulties of the time, We have 
repeatedly commanded the members of the 
Grand Council to assist Us with advice as 
the occasion may demand, and to keep 
well on their guard against perfunctoriness. 
These high officers have, nevertheless, been 
lilatory of late in the conduct of business ; 
a fault which it is quite impossible to 
*xcuse. Let them be handed to the Yaméns 
to which they are respectively responsible 
lor the determination of a penalty. 

(2) A long memorial from the Governor 
of Jeh-ho on the subject of the increase of 
ofticials in the region of the Wei-ch’ang, or 
hnperial Hunting Reserves. A scheme was 
aid before the Throne some time since, 
which, on being referred to the Boards, 
vas objected to by them in some particulars, 
ind the Imperial sanction was accordingly 
given tu the adoption of this scheme in the 
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mutilated form suggested by the Boards, 
who had sat in committee upon it. These 
objections are considered at great length by 
the memorialist and his colleague, who con- 
clude by soliciting His Majesty’s approval 
to the adoption of their scheme as it 
originally stood. The chief objection raised 
by the Boards was to the appointment of a 
Military Superintendent of this region with 
the brevet rank of Deputy Lieutenant- 
General and pay of the second grade of rank. 
The memorialists had proposed to appoint 
a Manchu, Mongol, or Chinese officer to 
this post, as the case might be. The Board 
wish to reatrict the appointment to 
Manchus or Mongols, and to reduce the 
scale of pay. The memorialists object to 
the first restriction as the field of selection 
is narrowed by the exclusion of Chinese 


‘military officers, and to the second, because 


the rank and pay of the post should be 
commensurate with its responsibilities.— 
Rescript :—The establishment of a control- 
ler of the Wei-ch’ang regions and the increase 
of the military force is a new undertaking, 
and we sanction the request of the memo- 
rialists in every particular in view of the 
fact that their scheme is dictated by the 
peculiar exigencies of the case. 

August 20th.—(1) The only document of 
interest in this day’s Gazette is a memorial 
from Li Hung-chang reporting the rehear- 
ing of an appeal case that dates back to 
the year 1861. The circumstances are as 
follows :—Hsieh Yii-lan, Hsieh Hsiao-yu, 
Hsieh Erh, Hsieh San, and Hsieh Ch’ang- 
ch’un resided in a village in the Ch’ing 
Féng district and were neighbours of Hsieh 
Chin-k’ai and his family, members of the 
same class, with whom they were on friendly 
terms. In the year 1861, the rebels from 
Shantung approached the village in which 
these people lived, and the inhabitants, 
with a few exceptions, fled. Hsieh Chin- 
k’ai sent his family away to stay with a 
relative called Li in a neighbouring village, 
but remained himself in his own home 
to look after the house, keeping his 
grandson with him. The day after the 
departure of his family, the rebels entered 
the village before Hsieh Chin-k’ai and his 
grandson could get away, so they stayed 
where they were and served the rebels with 
food and wine. On the departure of ‘the 
latter, they gave Hsieh Chin-k’ai a cap and 
a flag, telling him that these would protect 
him from murder or robbery should the 
rebels again visit the village at any future 
time. When the rebels had left, Hsieh 
Yii-lan, under the impression that Hsieh 
Chin-k’ai had joined the rebels, decided, 
after consultation with two of his relatives, 
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to kill him. They accordingly went to his 
house, and having taken steps to prevent 
his egress, killed both him and his grand- 
son. 
members of MUsieh Chin-k’ai’s family 
might inform the rebels of the murder, and 
that the latter would take vengeance upon 
them, so Hsieh Yii-lan and a number of 
his relatives determined to murder the 
whole family, who were inveigled out 


of the house of their kinsman Li on the | 


pretence of being taken home, and mur- 
dered in detachments, men, women and 
children to the number of eleven, two of 
the victims, a woman and a boy, being 
members of another family, who were killed 
by mistake. Hsieh Chin-k’ai’s wife was 
wounded but did not die, and some 
children also escaped the murderers. All 
the bodies were buried in orre place, and 
shortly afterwards Hsieh Chin-k’ai’s son’s 
wife made an attempt to have the murderers 
brought to justice, but pressure was brought 
to bear on her by the head of the tithing 
as well as by relatives and friends, and no 
appeal was made. Money was given her 
and the victims were properly buried, 
and there-the matter rested for a while. 
When the rebellion was at an end, the 
story was brought to the notice of the 
District Magistrate, who set to work to 
institute enquiries, and Hsieh Fei shih, 
the widow who had failed before to 
get a hearing, sent her young brother- 
in-law, who was one of the children that 
escaped, and had now grown up, to lay a 
formal charge against the murderers. The 
length of time that had elapsed since the 
crime was committed rendered the process 
of collecting evidence and getting witnesses 
together a matter of difficulty, and the 
brother-in-law, impatient at the delay, 
was induced to take his claim from one 
higher Court to another, and finally, to 
appeal to Peking. The following sentences 
have been passed :—Hsieh Yii-lan, the 
chief agent in the crime, would have 
been executed by the slow and painful 
process, but he is dead. His body will 
nevertheless be exhumed, and broken up, 
the skull being exposed. Hsieh Hsiao- 
yu would be summarily decapitated, but 
he also is dead, and the sentence need not 
be carried out. Two others are to be 
banished ; a third, who would have received 
the same sentence, being dead. ‘Twelve 
others, as to the extent of whose guilt there 
is no precise evidence, are dead, so there 
is no occasion to proceed further against 
them. The two headmen who were instru- 
mental in quashing the earlier proceedings, 
are also dead. Three others, who are in 
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It then occurred to them that the. 





of it. 


a minor degree responsible should receive 
80 blows, but an Act of grace having inter- 
vened since the commission of the crime, 
they escape punishment. 

August 21st.—({1 and 2) Decrees order- 
ing that the amount of the surplus assess- 
ment collected on the Customs and Octrei 
duties at Peking, amounting to Tls. 3,800, 
be paid into the Treasury of the Privy 
Purse, and that the penalties to which the 
two: Superintendents have rendered them- 
selves liable by their failure to collect the 
full amount of the surplus assessments be | 
graciously remitted. 

(3) A decree. The Censor Wén Chii 
submits that proper regulations should be 
drawn up regarding the manner in which 
matters of State are considered by the Grand 
Secretariat.—Let the Yamén concerned 
report on this matter. 

(4) Chou Héng-ch’i, Governor of Shan- 
tung, reports the result of an investigation 
into certain charges brought by an indi- 
vidual, whose name is not given, against the 
Magistrate of the Shou-chang District in 
that province. The first of these charges} 
was to the effect that the Magistrate inf, 
question had illegally imprisoned an indi- 
vidual who came to his yamén to make an 
application in connection with the cultiva- 
tion of some land on the banks of tho| 
Yellow River, which, until recently, had 
been submerged; and that this individual 
had hanged himself in prison. The real 
state of the case is as follows:—On the 
borders of Shou-chang Hsien and Tung- 
p'ing Chou, a tract of land that had been | 
submerged by the overflow of the Yellow ; 
River became dry; and, as there was no, 
owner, the sub-Prefect and Magistrate otf | 
the places above-mentioned sent officers to 
measure this land. Some 8 ching 50 mow 
were situated inthe Shou-chang district, and ; 
this land was handed over to three villages : 
which were called upon to cultivate it for. 
three years. free of rent, as an experiment, , 
after which it was to be assessed. In the year ; 
1872, the gentry of the district town sug: ; 
gested that the rents from this land should ; 
be applied to the maintenance of the dis- 
trict school situated in the town, which 
had long been closed for want of funds. | 
This suggestion was accepted, and the; 
gentry were called upon to state what rent, 
the land in question ought to pay. No 
one, however, was willing to rent the land, 
until, in 1874, a complaint was made by 
certain of the residents in the town tha 
one Jén Yu-mo had appropriated a porticu 
On inspection it was found that 
Jén Yu-mo had appropriated some 20 nw. 
so he was imprisoned iu order to recove! 
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the rent that should have been paid upon 


it. He then agreed to pay whatever rent 
should be determined on, and having 
signed a bond to that effect was released. 
On his release, however, he had contracted 
a debt for subsistence (in prison?) which 
he could not pay, and the fact so weighed 
upon his mind that he hanged himself 
some weeks afterwards in a wine-shop. 
The second charge against the Magistrate 
was to the effect that a certain individual, 
in collusion with a number of dishonest 
gentry, having failed to extort money from 
one Kuan Tsung-hua, had requested that 
the rent of the land might be paid over to 
the school in question, and upon Kuan 
Tsung-hua refusing to consent to this 
arrangement, he was beaten by order of 
the Magistrate, and was afterwards impri- 
soned and forced to consent. This injustice 
so weighed upon his mind that he died 
of vexation. An appeal was then 
lodged at the Office of Gendarmerie in 
Peking, and on the case being referred to 
the Magistrate, he inflicted torture upon 
the parties concerned in the appeal. This 
charge is incorrect; the fact being that 
Kuan Tsung-hua obstinately refused to pay 
rent on the portion of the waste land he 
had appropriated, until brought before the 
Magistrate and beaten, He then appealed 
to Peking, and on the case being reheard, 
the evidence was so contlicting that it was 
impossible to come to a decision. Finally, 
a meeting of gentry was. convened, and 
they decided that the land should pay a 
rental of 800 metropolitan cash per mow. 
Kuan Tsung-hua, according to this assess- 
ment, owed several years rent upon the 
land he had appropriated, and was 
accordingly imprisoned pending payment. 
He escaped eventually, and died in his bed 
at home, having been the victim of no 
injustice whatsoever. Various other charges 
of little interest are cateyorically denied, and 
the Magistrate is acquitted of all the accusa- 
tions brought against him. The memo- 
rialist, however, considers him to blame 
for having so managed matters as to give 
an opportunity for all the litigation that 
took place, but as he has already been dis- 
missed the service for failure to hand over 
his proper balance on retirement from his 
post, it is thought unnecessary to punish 
him further. 

August 22nd.—(1) The Superintendent 
of Customs at Sha-hu-k’ou submits a return 
of receipts and expenditure at the expira- 
tion of his term of office. During the year 
ended 6th October, 1879, the memorialist 
held office for two months and nine days, 
and in this period collected Tls, 8,499, 
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receiving from his predecessor Tls. 34,892, 
being a total for the twelve months ending 
6th October, 1879, of Tis. 43,311.* This 
leaves a surplus of Tis. 15,540, after paying 
over the regular assessment to the Boards 
of Revenue and Works, and deducting 
working expenses, which surplus has been 
paid over to the Treasury of the Privy 
Purse. During the period commencing 
7th October, 1879, and ending 18th July, 
1880, 4.e., nine months and twenty-one 
days, a further sum has been collected of 
Ts, 34,892, of which Tis. 3,540 have been 
expended, and the balance has been handed 
over to the memorialist’s successor. As 
has already been reported to the Board, 
duty on horses and cattle sent to Shansi 
for agricultural purposes has been remitted 
to the amount of Tls. 998. 

(2) Su-lo-po, Vice-President of a Bourd 
at Moukden, reports that the military 
official at Féng-huang Ch’én, inthe province 
of Féng-ti’en, has forwarded a letter from 
the King of Corea to the effect that on the 
20th March, about five p.m., a vessel, 
apparently of the trading class, drifted on 
to the shore of his kingdom. On receipt 
of intelligence to this effect, the King was 
greatly alarmed, and immediately sent the 
local authority to the place where the 
vessel was anchored. On receipt of his 
report it was ascertained from their speech 
and dress that the crew of the vessel 
belonged to the ‘‘ Superior Country,” and 
had undoubtedly drifted out of their 
course to the spot at which they were 
found. Upon questioning these men, it 
was found that they came from Wén-téng 
Hsien in the Téng-chow prefecture in 
Shantung; that they had started on a 
fishing cruise and encountered a gale which 
blew them to a place in the Ling-kuang- 
Prefecture in the Ch’iian-lo circuit. The 
Corean Government had carefully har- 
boured them, furnished them with shelter, 
food and clothing, and had sent them under 
escort overland to Féng-huang Ch’én, 
the authorities of which place were 
requested to take them over, &c., &c. 
On reference to the archives, the memoria- 
list finds that in the year 1842 some 
distressed mariners were sent by the 
Coreans to Féng-huang Ch’éng, upon which 
occasion the Corean officers in ‘charge of 
the party were given a gratuity of Tls. 30, 
a@ course that was afterwards always 
pursued on similar occasions. In the 
present instance, the men, ten in number, 
have been sent on to Shéng-king, and their 
story agreeing with the account that was 


* Evidently a clerical error. 
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given of them, they will be sent forward 
to their homes. The memorialist would 
now solicit His Majesty’s sanction to the 
expenditure of Tls. 30 which has been paid 
as a gratuity to the Corean officers in 
charge of them.—Rescript : Noted. 

August 23rd.—A decree. On the present 
occasion of the enthronement of the Dalai 
Lama, We command Ting Pao-chén, in 
addition to the Imperial letter and presents 
already bestowed, to draw Ts. 10,000 from 
the provincial Treasury and send it by the 
hand of one of his officers to Sé-léng-oh 
(Resident in Thibet) for presentation to 
the Dalai Lama. 

(2) Some time since, Tsén Yii-ying com- 
plained that Chou Shou-ch’ang, General of 
the An-yi Brigade, had not taken up his 
post. We thereupon called on Li Hung- 
chang to ascertain whether Chou Shou- 
ch’ang could or could not go to his post, 
and to report to Us at once. He now 
states that Chou Shou-ch’ang is at present 
in command of a defence corps in Kiang- 
nan, and there is no one for the moment 
to take his place. We permit Chou Shou- 
ch’ang to postpone for awhile his departure 
to his new post. Ting Pao-chén willcontinue 
to depute some officer to act in his stead. 

(3) Wu Yiian-ping, Governor of Kiangsu, 
reports his return to Soochow by the 
inland route, and the assumption of 

“his regular duties. He found the crops 
in the country through which he passed 
in a flourishing condition, and the people 
everywhere content. He reached Soo- 
chow on the 21st of July, and on the 
same day took over from T’an Chiin-pei, 
who has been acting during his absence, 
the seals of office, Death Warrant, etc., 
performing the usual prostrations in front 
of the incense-table when he did so. The 
memorialist ventures humbly to think that 
he has been unworthily entrusted with the 
control of a province for several years, and 
up to the present time he has done nothing 
to deserve this favour, while he lives in 
fear and trembling lest he should commit 
some grave error. At a time of difficulty 
like the present, when the question of coast 
and river defence is one of great import- 
ance, the memorialist can only endeavour 
to do his best to act as time and circum- 
stances may demand, and in consultation 
with the Governor-General to take due 
measures for the reorganisation of matters 
in which reform is needed. 

(4) Announcements from the acting mem- 
bers of the Provincial Government of their 
return to their respective duties, with a 
formal report or two, complete the docu- 
ments in this day’s issue. 
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August 24th.—(1) Memorial from Ming 
An, Governor of Kirin, and his colleague 
Yii Liang, on the subject of financial reform, 
reports on which were called for in the 
decree of 5th March, 1880. In the matter 
of the cultivation of waste lands, which is 
the first of the suggestions submitted by 
the Board that concerns the country under 
the jurisdiction of the memorialists, they 
have to state that the area embraced by : 
the province of Kirin is large, and the 
authorities by whom it is governed are 
few. Hence, it has been impossible to : 
exercise a complete supervision, and the { 
result has been that more than half the | 
waste land has been occupied ‘by squatters 
who have farmed it without obtaining the ; 
necessary authority. Some time since, the : 
memorialist drew up a memorandum under : 
four headings, (on the subject of the : 
reorganisation of the province) in which | 
the cultivation of waste land was given the 
foremost place. The spirit of rebellion : 
that used to pervade the province having ; 
of late been partially set at rest, officers 
have been sent on tours of inspection ; 
in different directions, who have dis- | 
covered that at Ma-yén Ho, A-k’o-tun, 
and other places the greater part of 
the land under cultivation is reported 
at a much lower area than is actually 
occupied. Orders were then given for a : 
fresh survey, holding by holding, but, as : 
has already been reported to His Majesty, 
the survey was attended with numerous - 
difficulties owing to the dishonesty of the . 
agents employed. Ku Chao-hsi, an ex- ; 
pectant Taotai of Chihli, has now been | 
transferred to Kirin, and has been placed 
in charge of the ‘‘ Waste Land Office ;” : 
and, in concert with the Manchu and ; 
Chinese Deputies, will ascertain what 
quantity of waste land has not yet been 
placed on the tax-sheet, and the whole 
will be carefully surveyed, and lists drawn - 
out. They will also discover by going over 
the ground themselves, acre by acre, what 
land has been farmed without the necessary 
permission, and to what extent the returns : 
sent in fall short of the actual acreage. : 
Thus, there will be no land lying waste, 
and the vagrant population will have per- 
force to settle down. As regards the 
reorganisation of the lekin system, a ‘‘daily 
contribution” was instituted in the pro ; 
vince of Kirin in the year 1858, which was 
guaranteed by the merchants, who formed | 
themselves into societies. The yearly income © 
from this source used to amount to about : 
900,000 strings of cash and upwards, but ; 
when thecountry was overrun year after year ! 
by mounted rebels, the number of traders | 
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diminished, and the contributions fell into 
arrear. The Imperial permission was then 
obtained to a modification of the system, 
and the daily tax levied on shopkeepers was 
‘abolished, a tax on goods being substituted. 
This brought in an income of 240,000 
strings of cash, or more than double the 
former revenue, and of late years the 
receipts have doubled themselves several 
times over. ‘Ihis tax is collected by the 
local authorities, so that no separate 
establishments are maintained, and the 
wages of the petty officers and underlings 
are paid out of the ten per cent. on the 
collection, the deduction of which is 
authorised by the Board. The officers in 
sharge of the wood and wine tax office 
in the provincial capital are few in 
number, and the underlings are only just 
anough to carry on the works. Branch 
stations have been established this year at 
me or two places to prevent evasion of 
chis duty by the adoption of circuitous 
‘outes, and the saving in wages effected 
.oy the abolition of these stations would be 
“uuch more than counterbalanced by the 
oss of revenue by smugyling. The laxities 
of the administration in Kirin, and the 
act of its being a frontier province, has 
ed to neglect of the rule affecting transfer 
f office, and much irregularity in accounts 
‘yas been caused by the system of com- 
‘yromises that has been adopted. The arrears 
_n taxes thus accumulated amount to over 
‘Ms. 30,000, and it is suggested that the 
“yenalties, the ofticials responsible for these 
 leficiencies have incurred, should be over- 
, ooked, and the past condoned, each officer 
 eingallotted a certain time for the payment 
’ the arrears for which he is individually 
-esponsible. If His Majesty’s consent is 
‘btained to this arrangement a schedule 
* hall be drawn up of the amounts for which 
‘ach officer is liable, and a fresh departure 
‘hall be taken, the regulations laid down by 
“ ae Board being strictly adhered toin future. 
Punctual returns of receipts and expen- 
*iture shall also be insisted upon. 

* Jt has been the custom for some time to 
pply the discounts levied on all payments 
> the payment of salaries and wages 
“or the coming year. But, as supplies 
‘*ave of late fallen short, their discount 
sas now been used to meet presents pay- 
“ents, a practice that it is hoped may be 
-lowed to be continued. 

* August 25th.—(1) A decree in answer to 
‘memorial from Chou Té-jun, Groom of 
ae Library, who complains that of late 
-2zars the official class in the provinces has 
‘anifested a reprehensible levity and 
“ttravagance, particularly in the province 
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of Kuangtung. Officers strive with each 
other to secure appointments on special 
service, ingratiate themselves with Depart- 
ment and District Magistrates, and ofter 
presents to their superiors on stated occa- 
sions. The abuses have been the growth 
of years, and it is now almost impossible 
to upset the system. This being the case 
in Kuangtung, there is every reason to 
believe that a similar state of things pre- 
vails in other provinces, aud the meimorial- 
ist, prays that orders may be given to the 
provincial high authorities to put a stop to 
the practices complained of. The decree 
goes on to direct the attention of all 
provincial high authorities to the numerous 
prvhibitions on this subject that have gone 
forth from the Throne, which are again 
repeated in the stereotyped form. 

(2) Ming An, Governor of Kirin, and his 
colleague Yii Liang, submit a report of 
the circumstances under which a disturb- 
anee occurred at a recent examination 
of Manchu students at Chi-lin-t’ing, and 
the sentences that have been passed upon 
the offenders. The buildings composing 
the yamén of the sub-Prefect of Chi-lin 
being small and narrow, it has long been 
the custom to conduct the examinations in 
the regular examination hall that is used 
for holding the examination for the degree 
of hsiu-ts’ai. The sub-Prefect now reports 
that on the occasion of the examination of 
Manchu and Chinese Manchu students on 
the 28th May last, after the names of the 
candidates had been checked off, the gates 
locked, and the subjects upon which papers 
were to be written had been given out some 
two hours or more, the students were 
suddenly heard to shout out that there 
were sume men outside the gate known as 
the Lung-mén, with ready-made essays for 
some of the candidates inside. The men 
on duty went to look, and found that 
this was not the case, whereupon the 
students made their denial a pretext for 
creating an uproar. They proceeded 
to destroy the lock of the Lung-mén, 
and some twenty or thirty rushed out of 
the enclosure. The sub-Prefect, being 
unable to restrain them, applied to the 
Literary Chancellor to come and address 
the disorderly students ; the latter, however, 


‘not only refused to obey the Chancellor’s 


orders, but even returned inside the 
enclosure after they had left it, and, 
picking up the flags that were used for 
summoning people or for other purposes, 
began waving them about, with the inten- 
tion of forcing the students who had not 
left the enclosure to join them in doing so. 
The sub-Prefect, fearing that some trouble 


would arise if such numbers were engaged, 
felt obliged to put up a notice to the effect 
that the examinations were postponed, 
after which he reported the matter to the 
memorialists and begged that an enquiry 
might be held. The memorialists, recognis- 
ing the necessity of checking such uproar- 
ious tendencies as these in a place in 
which the educational system had recently 
been established, promptly stopped the 
examination, and sent for the graduates 
who, as is customary, had gone security 
for the good behaviour of the students, to 
enaiure into the reason of the disturbance, 
and make an example of the ringleaders. 
In due course, the officers charged with this 
enquiry reported that they had seized two 
of the prime movers in the riot, but that 
the third had absconded ; they accordingly 
requested that the two in custody might be 
coufined and questioned further, pending 
the capture of the runaway. This latter 
was finally taken, and the three having 
been further questioned, were sent up to 
the memorialists for examination. Their 
story was, in effect, a corroboration 
of the report given above. Being 
indignant at the supposed cribbing that 
was dving on, they threw up their 
papers, aud rushed into the inner court, 
where they were joined by some twenty 
others, and then forced the lock of the 
gate and rushed out. On getting ouside, 
and finding that they were not joined by 
.the rest of the students, they ran in again 
and tried to prevent the others from going 
on with the examination. As it would 
be impossible to punish all the twenty or 
thirty students who joined in the uproar, 
it was decided to make an example of 
the three above referred tou, who were 
proved undoubtedly to have promoted the 
disturbance. They have accordingly been 
sentenced to 100 blows each, with banish- 
ment to a distance of 3,000 ls. 


August 26th.—(1) Chang Méng-yuan, 
oe, is appointed Taotai at T’aiwan. 
Ww P. 


(2) Postscript memorial from Ming An 
and his colleague, in continuation of the 
report on the insubordinate conduct of the 
students at Chi-lin T’ing published in 
yesterday’s Gazette. The examination that 
was abruptly stopped, having been fixed to 
take place two days afterwards, the students 
assembled ; and, their names having been 
checked off, the gates were locked. The 
sub-Prefect then called upon thirty of 
the students, who had come up for 
examination the first time, to sit near his 
table that he might be able to keep a strict 
watch over them, after which he issued 
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the theme, and sent it round on the board |. 
to which the theme is affixed for the |. 
inspection of the students. Several of the |. 

unruly amongst them then rushed up to |; 
the sub-Prefect, and said that they suspected [-: 


that there were some substitutes amongst |-: 
the students that had been placed near |” 
him, and that they wanted to take their }... 
seats also at the same tables in order to {.:: 
help him in looking out for any irregularity. |: - 


The sub-Prefect censured them, explained 
that there was no room, and ordered them 
back to their seats. They then induced a |: 
number of others to join in their protest, |-:: 
and commenced to make an uproar, up- |: 
setting the tables, the legs of which | 
they broke off, and, brandishing them }: | 


in their hands, rushed again into the }:-: 


hall in which the sub-Prefect sat, }- 
and assailed the students that zs 
sitting there, declaring that these should }::: 


not be examined, and should leave the }:.: 
The sub-Prefect took }.. 
rigorous measures to quiet them, and |. 
ordered his subordinates to seize the ring: }. . 


hall with them. 


leaders, but they all rushed out of the 
hall with the theme-boards in their hands, 
assailing the underlings when they tried 
to seize them. On reaching the great gate, | -. 
they broke the seals and rushed out. The }., 


sub-Prefect then called upon the students }.. 
who had not joined in this uproar |... 


continue the examination, and gave orders 


for the arrest of the turbulent students, }.. 


five in number, The memoralists have }- 
endorsed the sub-Prefect’s orders for the } . 
atrest of these five students, and moan- | - 
while beg to submit the above report to} . 
. His Majesty. (For decree see Gazette of f. . 
15th August. 


August 27th.—(1) A decree acknowledg: } : 
ing the receipt of a memorial from the {.. 
Governor-General at Foochow announcing |.” 
the capture of a noted rebel called Lit j. . 
-Ts’an-kén in Formosa, who had escaped |. . 


from his pursuers some years ago, and had } . 
hidden himself somewhere in the island. }..: 
Having recently again risen in revolt, }. 
troops were sent out against him in the }- 
month of June last. 


was made by the Government troops, atd{ 
Liu was captured and killed, his follower}... 
being also exterminated. The conduct of} . 


the troops on this occasion being fairly }.., 
creditable, the names of the most deservity } . . 


amongst them are to be submitted to His 
Majesty for the bestowal of rewards. oF 
(2) Postscript memorial from T’u Tsung: }., 


ying, Governor of Honan. In the month«!}. 


September last he reported the date of the ie 
arrival of the Nepalese Envoy within the}. . 


were 3°: 


He had the temeriy }, 
to offer resistance, but a vigorous onslaught } :, 
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limits of his jurisdiction, and his departure 
from it. On the return of the Envoy to 
his own country, the memorialist sent high 
otticers, civil and military, to meet him on 
the Honan frontier and keep order along 
the route he was to pass. He further 
instructed the Department and District 
Magistrates along the road to afford him the 
aid required under the regulations drawn up 
by the Mongolian Superintendency and 
approved by the Throne. These ofticers now 
report that the Nepalese Envoy entered the 
limits of An-yang Hsien on the frontier of 
the province upon the 18th of June, leaving 
the limits of Wén-hsiang Hsien, on the 
opposite frontier of the province, upon the 
10th of July, where he was passed on to 
otticers sent to meet him by the Shénsi 
Government. He had been promptly 
furnished with everything that he required, 
and the journey was made in comfort.— 
Rescript : It is noted. 

August 28th.—No documents of import- 
ance. 

August 29th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Governor-General of the Two Kuang and 
the Governor of Kuangtung requesting the 
bestowal of marks of compassion upon 
twelve officers and men who were drowned 
at sea in a gale that occurred off the coast 
of Kuangtung on the 31st of May, 1875. On 
the day in question, a cruiser belonging to 
the central naval division of the Kuangtung 
province that was out in search of pirates 
went ashore in a gale and was broken to 
pieces, her commander Hsien Chao-hua, 
an acting captain, his lieutenant, and five 
soldiers being drowned. A revenue cruiser 
attached to a lekin station was also capsized 
in the same gale, and her commander and 
five of his men were drowned. The mishap 
was reported to the central office of the Re- 
organisation Committee, and an application 
was made through that office to the 
memorialists begging that they would 
solicit from His Majesty the bestowal of 
marks of compassion upon the officers and 
men who lost their lives in the public 
service. The law provides that in the case 
of a captain who loses his life while 
cruising at sea, the sum of Tls. 300 shall 
be given to his relatives, and that one of 
his sons or younger brothers shall be 
honored with the title of Lieutenant in 
the Grain Transport Service. To a lieu- 
tenant’s family under the same circum- 
stances, Tls. 150 are given, and on one of 
his sons or younger brothers the rank of 
sub-lieutenant is bestowed. When vessels 
at anchor are lost in harbour or amongst 
the islands (on the coast) these honours 
and gratuities are bestowed in a moditied 
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degree, the money reward being diminished 
by one-half. The memorialists beg to apply 
for the bestowal of marks of compassion 
upon the deceased in accordance with the 
scale quoted above.—Referred to the Board 
of War. 

(2) Tséng Kuo-ch’iian, Governor of 
Shausi, announces that he gave over charge 
on the 8th of August to Pao Héng, the 
Financial Commissioner. As soon as he 
has set in order various matters that have 
to be attended tv, he purposes starting for 
the capital, where he will bow his head to 
the dust in front of the palace gate, and 
listen on his knees to the sacred admonitions, 

(3) The same officer reports that he has 
placed Sung Ch’un, the Provincial Judge, 
in charge of the duties of the Financial 


Commissioner. 
KE is 


August 30th.—(1) Wén Yii 
appointed Superintendent of Customs and 
Octroi at Peking,and Mu Téng-ah Pp His by 


Deputy Superintendent. 

(2) Postscript memorial from Ting Pao- 
chén, Acting Governor-General of Szechuen. 
At a place known as Lao Ya T’an, or Old 
Crow Fiat, on the borders of Yiinnan, there 
has been for some years past a notorious 
rebel called Ma Ju-lung, who, with two 
other desperate characters in neighbouring 
districts formed a sworn brotherhood 
and attracted to themselves followers 
from all parts, whose numbers did 
not fall short of a thousand individuals. 
These men were constantly committing 
robberies on the Yiinnan and Szechuen 
frontiers, and had been guilty of incen- 
diarism and murders innumerable, no 
one daring to gainsay their action. In 
the year 1878, the Prefect of Hsii Chou, 
under orders from the memorialist, cap- 
tured Ch’én T’ai-p’ing, one of the chiefs of 
this fraternity, and put him to death, and 
in the month of September last, as has 
already been reported, another of the trio 
was captured and summarily executed. 
Ma Ju-lung, however, had established 
himself at Lao Ya T’an, and when he saw 
that his allies had been captured and sum- 
marily dealt with, took care to hide himself 
securely and not to emerge, though he 
made his followers go out on marauding 
expeditions in every direction. Repeated 
orders had been given for his capture, but 
the opportunity never presented itself, 
until, in the month of June last, the 
brigands, emboldened by their success, 
made themselves masters of the river that 
runs past Lao Ya T’an, and is a highway 
fromSzechuen into Yiinnan. They then pro- 
ceeded to erect barriers, at which they levied 
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a lekin tax on every salt junk of Tls. 30 per 
cargo, and a tax of 30 cash on each package 
of salt. They levied in addition a wharfage 
fee of Tls. 50 from every mercantile 
establishment, hoping thereby to possess 
themselves of funds which would enable 
them to extend their numbers and depre- 
dations. Repeated complaints of these 
extortions having been made by the mercan- 
tile community, the memorialist, having 
again communicated with the Yiiunan 
Government, gave orders to the Prefect ef 
Chao-t’ung and the sub-Prefect of Chén- 
hsiung to make a joint effort for the cap- 
ture of Ma Ju-lung, directing them, in 
view of the numbers of his gang, to send 
spies ahead to secrete themselves in their 
midst and await an opportunity to lay 
hands upon him. On the 9th of July, 
Chang Shih-kéng, a Prefect in command 
of the Ta-tzi division, reported that on 
the 3rd of the same month he had taken 
advantage of a moment when Ma Ju-lung 
was not on his guard to descend suddenly 
upon him and surround him. He was 
captured alive, but directly afterwards his 
followers came promptly to the rescue, and 
in a short time there were some two of 
three hundred of them on the ground 
prepared to attempt the rescue of their 
leader. Fortunately, the soldiers who had 
been sent ahead to be in readiness promptly 
came up, and the rebels, seeing the force 
that was against them, then dispersed in 
every direction. Ma Ju-lung was promptly 
brought on to the prefectural town, it being 
deemed imprudent to remain long in the 
neighbourhood, and speedy orders were 
solicited for the treatment of the prisoner. 
The memorialist, fearing that a rescue 
might be attempted if the prisoner were 
brought to the provincial capital, ordered 
that he should be examined in the prefec- 
tural town, and his deposition sent on 
to him for decision as to his punishment. 
The deposition was forwarded in due 
course, and was, in sum, a full confession 
of the acts with which he was charged. 
In forwarding his report, the Prefect repre- 
sented that numbers of the band were 
making their way into the town to discover 
the possibilities of a restue, and it would 
be advisable that the prisoner should be 
promptly dealt with. The memorialist 
accordingly gave orders for Ma Ju-lung’s 
summary execution. The suppression of 
this gang has given the greatest satisfaction 
to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood.— 
Rescript : It is noted. 

August 31st.—(1) Memorial from the 
Board of Revenue, reporting their decision 
in the case of the Superintendent of live 
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stock and house duty for the east divisi 
of Peking, whose deficiency in his surp!- 
assessment for the year has rendered i. 
liable to a penalty. This deficiency «« 
attributed by the Superintendent to . 
falling off in the duty upon sheep aud pi.- 
the consumption of which by the people | 
Peking has been limited by the poverty : 
their circumstances. The difference int 
rate of silver in Peking and outside |v 
also helped to diminish the stock of bea:s 
sent down from the north for sale. H: 
pleads in addition the losses incurred (; 
the refusal of the Board of War to all.: 
horses to be brought inside the city gai 
for sale, and the duties lost by the rem: 
sion of taxes on cavalry horses a. 
sacrificial animals. The total, regular au: 
surplus assessment, due from the Superi'- 
tendent is Tls. 34,153. The Superi: 
tendent’s collection for the year was ‘| 
follows :— 


Duties on Live stock 
»» on Houses 


ae ercccccccesccscecce 


Total,...Tls. 23,11 


_— 





from which, after deducting the regul:: 
assessment of Tls. 10,008, and allowan: 
for expenses of Tls. 6,145, a balance r: 
mains of Tis. 1,873, that is, a deficit . 
Tls. 16,126 on the surplus assessmer: | 
The regulations laid down by Imperial 4: 
cree are to the effect that deficits 
the collection of duties shall be mai: 
good by the responsible officer, ¥: 
shall further be punished in proporti:- 
to the amount of the deficit they shor 

but as the Superintendent shows ¢° 

cause for the present deficit, which -: 
not attributable to want of energy, tt: 
Board would suggest that as in previo: 
instances, he be only called upon to mu: 
good three-fifths of the deficit, for the ps 
ment of which he shall be granted the us'- 
time. They would further suggest that t: 
penalties to which he has rendered him:-: 
liable be remitted. 


|. (2) The Governor-General of the T: 


' |. Kuang and the Governor of Kuangtu:. 


report that the third instalment of t: 
Peking subsidy and the subscription ‘: 
the expenses of the Office of the Imper.- 
Household for the present year, have be:. 
remitted in bills and specie respectively : 
Peking. 

The subsidy for the 6th year of Kuai- 
Si, drawn from the revenue on salt, - 
made up of the following charges :— 
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Tis. 
General subsidy........ Gesesessce sees 200,000 
Additional do. ........cececeseeee eee 100,000 
Contribution to expenses of the 
Imperial Household ...........00+ 50,000 


Total...Tls. 350,000 





Tls. 144,000 odd have already been remitted 
asa first and second instalment of these 
payments, and the sum of Tis. 92,400 has 
now been sent forward as a third instal- 
ment of the general subsidy, together 
with a further sum of Tis. 10,000 with 
Tls. 330 for porterage, for the Office of the 
Imperial Household. 


September ist. — No 
importance. 


September 2nd. —(1) Kuei Hsiang is 
appointed Assistant Governor of Uliasut’ai 
during the absence of Hsi Ch’ang on special 
duty, Orhch’ingo acting in the place of the 
latter at K’obdo. 


(2) Tu Jui-lien, Governor of Yiinnan, 
denounces the oflicer in charge of the prison 
at Lu-féng Hsien for having carelessly 
allowed some prisoners to escape under the 
following circumstances. On the night of 
the 8th of May last, during a storm of wind 
and rain, one of the outer walls of the 
prison fell down. Eight prisoners con- 
cerned in a burglary, who were confined in 
the inner chamber, seized the opportunity 
to destroy the cages in which they were 
placed, and having wrenched off their 
manacles, rushed out in a body, being 
joined by two kidnappers who were con- 
fined in an outer room. The turnkeys 
attempted to stop them, but they assaulted 
them with the wooden bars of their cages 
with which they had armed themselves, 
killing a turnkey, his daughter, and two 
watchmen. The Magistrate immediately 
went to the prison accompanied by the 
military, and inspected the bodies of the 
murdered persons. On referring to the 
records, he found that seven of the run- 
aways were under sentence of death for 
being concerned in two cases of burglary 
with violence, and that two others were 
awaiting their tria] on a charge of rape and 
kidnapping. The runaways were pursued, 
and four of them were promptly captured, 
but the remaining five crawled through 
a hole in the outer wall, which was 
under repair, and escaped into the open. 
A description of the prisoners was for- 
warded to the memorialist with a report 
of the occurrence, and he at once issued 
orders for their pursuit and capture. At 
the instance of the Taotai and Prefect, in 
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whose jurisdiction the district lies, he now 
begs to denounce the jail warden respon- 
sible for the escape. Considering the 
number of important criminals confined in 
his prison, the jail warden should have 
taken special precautions to secure their 
safe custody, and he has been guilty of no 
ordinary carelessness in allowing so brutal 
an assault to have been committed and so 
many prisoners to escape; while the 
Magistrate himself cannot evade a certain 
responsibility for the occurrence. It is 
accordingly requested that the jail warden 
be cashiered and placed’ on his trial, and 
that the Magistrate be committed to the 
Board for the infliction of a severe 
penalty. 

September 3rd.—(1) Postscript memorial 
from Ting Pao-chén. Of late years the 
province of Szechuen has been called upon 
to provide some four million taels and 
upwards on account of military subsidies 
and wages for local troops, the whole of 
the burden of raising this large amount 
falling on the treasuries of the Financial 
and Salt Commissioners. The total income 
of these two departments from all sources 
is not sufficient to meet more than half the 
calls that are made upon them, and it is to 
the lekin on salt and goods that they have 
to turn to supply the deficit. Upon the 
arrival of the memorialist in the province 
in the year 1877, he found the treasuries 
of the Financial and Salt Commissioners 
were drained to the last drop month by 
month, so that whenever claims were made 
for subsidiary grants, recourse was had per- 
force to the salt merchants for loans in aid, 
a measure that may well be considered as 
of an extreme kind. In the year 1877, 
the memorialist commenced reductions on 
a large scale in the pay of the irregular 
troops, and inaugurated sweeping changes 
in the system of the collection of lekin on 
salt and goods, into which numerous abuses 
had crept. He further insisted upon the 
uncompromising payment of arrears due 
from outgoing officials. These reforms 
added considerably to the annual income of 
the province, and the treasuries of the 
Financial and Salt Commissioners gradually 
commenced to be eased of the strain to 
which they had been subjected. The lekin 
on goods was under the administration of 
the Financial Commissioner, aided by the 
memorialist, but that on salt, a much 
larger item, and raised on a natural product, 
was in the hands of the former Tea and Salt 
Intendant, an officer who was incapable 
of instituting the sweeping reforms that 
were needed. The result was that abuses 
increased more than ever. This matter was 
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a constant source of anxiety to the memo- 
rialist, feeling as he did that the super- 
vision of this one individual could not be 
complete. Happily, however, the new 
Intendant, Sung Fan-jén, is a most pains- 
taking man, and under his administration a 
marked improvement has taken place. So 
much so, that during the time he has held 
office, less than half a year, the receipts 
have been over Tis. 470,000, or more than 
the whole annual receipts of his prede- 
cessor. The Board of Revenue having 
called for a contribution this year from the 
salt lekin of Tls. 120,000, and a supple- 
mentary contribution of Tls. 50,000 froin the 
Provincial treasury, the Intendant, after 
consultation with the Financial Commis- 
sioner, being of opinion that this was an 
urgent claim, has remitted the whole of this 
sum to the Board. So prompt a settlement 
has never before been. made, and the fact 
shows what a capability of extension of 
the income the Salt Intendant possesses. 
Great credit in due to the Salt Intendant, 
whose energy in this matter promises a 
rich harvest for the salt treasury in time 
to come, and the memorialist ventures to 
solicit for him the bestowal of a button of 
the second grade as a stimulus to further 
exertion on his part.—Granted by Rescript. 

September 4th.—_(1) Postscript memorial 
from Li eG, er The mother of Li 
P’ei-sung, ‘aotai awaiting promotion, 
whose native place is Tan-t’u Hsien in 
Kiangsu, is a woman untiring in the per- 
formance of good deeds, and has brought 
up her sons in the way that they should go. 
On the occasion of the late famine in Shansi 
and Honan, she ordered Li P’ei-sung and 
his brother to raise a large sum for the 
relief of the sufferers, and subsequently, 
when the province of Chihli was visited by 
floods, she devoted the sum of Tls. 1,000 
and upwards, which she had saved from 
the amount she was wont to spend in food 
and in clothing to the relief of the sufferers. 
The memorialist would solicit for this lady 
the favour of an honorary portal to be 
erected in her native place. He suggests 
the bestowal of a similar honour upon Chu 
Wei-hou, expectant Prefect in Chihli, who 
has also subscribed Tls. 1,000 for the 
relief of distress in memorialist’s province. 
—Granted by Rescript. 

(2) Postscript memorial from the same 
officer. A lieutenant in command of a 
company of the memorialist’s own naval 
brigade, having shown himself incapable of 
maintaining discipline on board his ship 
on a recent occasion when his men got 
drunk and created a disturbance, was 
punished for his incapacity by his com- 
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manding officer, whereupon he had the 
audacity to endeavour to screen his men 
and to argue with his commanding officer 
in an insubordinate manner. The Com. 
mander-in-chief has now reported him for 
contemptuous disregard of military disci- 
pline; and the memorialist in reply has | 
ordered the lieutenant to be sent back to 
his native place and placed under strict ; 
official surveillance. He now begs that he = 
may be forthwith cashiered.—Granted by /- 
Rescript. 

The rehearing of an uninteresting appeal 
case, and a number of formal reports on | 
the merits of minor officers who have 
served their year of probation, occupy the 
remainder of this day’s issue. 

September 5th.—(1) A decree calling 
upon the Board of Revenue to take into | 
consideration a request from the Super- 
intendent of Customs at Kalgan to be 
allowed to pay a portion only of the deficit | 
his collections show at the conclusion of 
his term of office. : 

(2) Li Hung-chang submits a return of 
the duties collected at the native Custom | 
House at Tientsin during the year vere 
24th June last. The following is the | 
annual assessment of the Tientsin native ! 
Customs :— 


Tis. 

Regular assessment ........... covecee 40,464 
Porterage charges on copper ...... ai 692 
Surplus assessment ............0c008 000 | 
Subsistence money for Boards and | 

working expenses of Custom i 

House ..........sessescevscseesscecenee 12,853 
Special contribution to the Office 

of the Imperial Household ..... - 12,380 : 
Total, (inclusive of fractions) Ts... 93,390 





The following were the sums collected 
during the year under review :— 


Tis. 
General collection ...........0sc00s eves 52,500 
20 per cent. of duties remitted on 
goods carried by grain junk ; 
which has to be set off against 
regular assessment..........ceseeces 29,559 
To this must be added deductions 
for porterage on copper, sub- 
sistence money, and expenses... 12,853 © 
Total Tis... 94,912 





Showing a balance of Tis. 1,000 odd in 
excess of the annual rating. It is impos- ! 
sible to predict the collection of a surplus 
or the reverse in future years, but the 
surplus that has been secured during the 
year under review will of course be 
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remitted with the regular amount. The 
allowance for working expenses, and the 
sontribution to the Office of the Imperial 
Household will be retained until the rest 
of the remittance goes forward.—Rescript : 
Let the Board of Revenue take note. 

September 6th.—(1) T’an Chiin-p’ei, 
Acting Director-General of Grain Transport, 
‘eports that he handéd over the seals of 
ihe office of Provincial Treasurer of Kiangsu 
on the 8th of August. 

(2) Memorial from Liu K’un-yi, reporting 
he appointment of Hsii Ying-jung as 
icting Provincial Treasurer of Kiangsu, 
ind of Hsueh Chu-ch’ang as acting Pro- 
rincial Judge of the same province. 

(3) Memorial from Wu _ Yiian-ping, 

‘equesting that the assignment of expectant 
ficials to the province of Kiangsu may be 
liscontinued for three years, the province 
veing now overcrowded with officials await- 
ng preferment—Rescript : Let the proper 
3oard deliberate and report. 
’ (4) Postscript memorial from the same 
‘ficial, requesting the bestowal of increased 
ank upon Chou Pin, an expectant Assist- 
nt District Magistrate, who subscribed a 
tore-house and a large quantity of grain 
owards the stock of grain reserved for 
imes of dearth. 


(5) Further postscript memorial from Wu 


Tiian-ping, reporting the occurrence of an 
uusually severe hurricane in the districts 
f Chiang-tu and Kan-chiian, in the pro- 
ince of Kiangsu, on the 4th of July last. 
‘he gale took a south-easterly direction, 
nd was accompanied by much thunder and 
ghtning and very heavy rain, while dark- 
ess like night prevailed. Although it lasted 
nly afew minutes, temples were destroyed, 
tees torn up by the roots, portions of the 
ity walls were blown down, the roofs of 
ouses stripped off, and several lives lost 
ither by the upsetting of boats or other- 
ise. Orders were at once issued to the 
‘istrict Magistrate to take measures for 
1e relief of the distressed people. The 
emorialist reports the further measures 
® proposes to adopt for the aid of the 
20ple and repairs to destroyed property. 
September 7th.—(1) A decree in reply to 
memorial from Féng Yii-chi, reporting 
‘veral departmental and district Magis- 
ates for stupidity and misconduct in 
lice, and requesting their degradation to 
e rank of director of studies. Let the 
Hcials in question be allowed to resign, 
id as regards the other portions of the 
emorial let it be as requested. : 
(2) Yao Chin-yiian, Provincial Treasurer 
Kuangtung, reports having taken over 
e seals of office on the 30th July. 
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(3) Hsii Ying-jung, Acting Provincial 
Treasurer of Kiangsu, reports his assump- 
tion of the seals of office on the 8th of 
August. 

(4) Hsiieh Shu-ch’ang, Acting Provincial 
Judge of Kiangsu, reports his assumption 
of ottice on the 7th of August. 

(5) Chang Shu-shéng, Governor-General 
of the Two Kuang, reports that the Pro- 
vincial Judge of Kuangtung, Chang 
Hsien, is about to proceed to Peking for 
audience, and requests that Hua Chu-san 
may be placed in temporary charge of that 
office, and that T’ung Yii officiate as Inten- 
dant of circuit of Nan, Shao and Lien, the 
post now held by Chang Hsien. 

September 8th.—_{1) Decree in answer to 
@ memorial of Chang Shu-shéng, Governor- 
General of the Two Kuang, reporting cer- 
tain officials of high standing for incapacity 
and laxity in office, and requesting that 
they may be deprived of their posts while 
retaining their rank. Let Chang Hsien, 
Provincial Judge of Kuangtung, whose 
increasing greed has ruined his constitution, 
and Yin Hsi-mao, Brigaie General of 
Kiungchow, whose abilities are failing and 
whose intellect is aming obscured, be 
both allowed to resign their posts. Let the 
proper Board take note. 

(2) Decree in reply to a memorial from 
Tso Tsung-t’ang, requesting permission for 
Po Ch’ang, Military Lieutenant-Governor 
of Urumts’i, to vacate his post on account 
of ill health. Let him vacate his post and 
return to his Banner (in Peking) to devote 
himself to the care of his health. 

(3) Memorial from Liu K’un-yi, Governor- 
General of the Two Kiang, forwarding a 
request from Hsiung Téng-wu, Brigade 
General of Fu-shan Chén, now on sick 
leave, to be allowed to vacate his post in 
order to devote himself to the cure of his 
malady. The memorialist suggeste that 
Lei Yii-ch’un, Colonel of the camp at T’ai 
Hu, who has been in temporary command, 
is a suitable official to appoint permanently 
to the vacant post of Brigade General of 
Fu-shan Chén. A decree has been issued 
separately, 

(4) Two memorials from Liu K’un-yi, 
recommending the bestowal of honorary 
rank upon the donors of large gifts to 
charitable funds. 

September 9th.—(1) The following 
appointments are announced :— P’éng Yi, 
Brigade General of Kiung-chow Chén. Ni 
Wén-yii, Provincial Judge of Kuangtung. 
Chin Yiin-ch’ang, Military Lieutenant- 
Governor of Urumts’i. I Mo, acting Com- 
mandant of the left wing of the vanguard 
division (Manchu forces.) Ming An, acting 


commandant of the right wing of the 
vanguard division. Ts’ung Li, acting 
Captain-General of the Bordered Yellow 
Banner Corps. I Yin, acting Mongolian 
Lieutenant-General of the Bordered Yellow 
Banner Corps. En Lin and I P’ei, acting 
Deputy Lieutenant-Generals of the Mongol 
Bordered Yellow Banner Corps. MuLung-a, 
acting Deputy Lieutenant-General of the 
Mongol Plain Blue Banner. Ch’ung T’ai 
and Wu-la-hsi-ch’ung-a, acting Deputy 
Lieutenant-Generals of the Chinese Plain 
Blue Banner. 

(2) A decree in answer to a memorial 
, from Chang Shu-shéng, Governor-General 
of the Two Kuang, denouncing certain civil 
and military officials for falsely represent- 
ing a case of rebellion among the people. 
The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 
Yénchow in Kuangtung are of a hetero- 
geneous description, comprising men from 
various localities. The civil and military 
officials of the place should, therefore, in 
dealing with them, use such restraint as 
would tend to preserve peaceful relations 
amongst them. In the 3rd moon of this 
year, the memorialist heard that Li Ch’i- 
ch’ang, the acting Colonel of Yénchow, and 
the acting departmental Magistrate of the 
same place, Li Tsung-kuang, took upon 
themselves to send a corporal to a place 
called Li Tung to extort money, when the 
corporal was murdered by the inhabitants. 
After the lapse of a short time, the matter 
was reported to the memorialist, and falsely 
represented to be a rising amongst the 
people. In thus making a false report and 
giving fictitious evidence in order to cover 
their own fault, these officials have certainly 
been guilty of aserious offence. Let Li Ch’i- 
ch’ang and Li Tsung-kuang be deyraded 
and brought to trial by Chang Shu-shéng, 
who will decide on their punishment, 

(3) Li Ch’ang-lé, Provincial Commander- 
in-chief of Chihli, reports his assumption of 
that office on the 23rd of August. 

September 10th.—(1) Jén K’ai {4 i} 
is appointed Taotai of the K’ai, Kwei, 
Ch’én, Hsii circuit in Honan. ; 

(2) A decree. Some time since the 
Censor Chu Yi-tséng prayed that the holders 
of land in Chihli and Shun-t’ien Fu, belong- 
ing to the nobility, might be allowed a 
reduction of rents in times of dearth, and 
that these rents might be collected by the 
local authorities [instead of, as heretofore, 
hy agents of the proprietors.] The matter 
was referred to the Governor of Shun-t’ien 
and the Governor-General of Chihli, and the 
latter now reports that the land in Shun- 
t’ien and Chihli owned by the nobility is dis- 
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tributed over more than fifty departments 
and districts, and if the rents on these 
lands were to be collected on behalf of 
the proprietors by the local authorities, 


re-measurement of all the properties would | 


become necessary, an arrangement that 
might give rise to trouble and would cause 
such annoyance that the difficulties attend- 
ing the measure are insurmountable. This 
being a true statement of facts, We com- 
mand that the properties of the nobility 
situated in the vicinity of the metropolis 
be continued to be administered as hereto- 
fore, and that the nobility shall them- 
selves take into consideration the reduction 
of rents upon these lands in times of 
dearth. 

(3) Memorial from Tso Tsung-t’ang, 
reporting the result of a trial of a Brigadier- 
General for causing the death of an inno- 
cent person under suspicion of murder, 
The following are the facts. Yi Lien-kuei, 


-anative of Kiangsi, commenced life asa 


‘‘ brave,” and by his services in the field 
rose from the ranks to his present position. 
He was recently placed in charge of a 
detachment stationed at a place called 
Sha-ho, in the Chang-yeh District. On 
the 4th of October 1878, a man was found 
on the banks of the river with his throat 
cut, and the matter having been reported 
to the District Magistrate, he called on 
the military to aid him in the capture 
of the unknown murderer. The Briga- 
dier accordingly started a few days later to 
the scene of the murder, accompanied by 
some of his body-guard. On their way to 
the ground, they passed the door of a house 
occupied by one Tu Liang-chia and his 
uncle Tu Min, who were sitting idly 
in-doors. Yi Lien-kuei saw a sword hanging 
on the wall which belonged to one of them 
in his capacity of a train-band soldier, so he 
entered and took it down from the wall. 
There was some rust on the blade which 
the Brigadier mistook for blood, and at 
once suspected the owner of being the mur- 
derer of the unknown victim. Tu Liang- 
chia and Tu Min protested that they had 
murdered no one, but Yi Lien-kuei would 
not believe them and called on his men to 
bind Tu Liang-chia’s hands with ropes 
they had brought with them, and to bring 
him and his uncle back to the station. The 
head of the tithing, who was with the 
party, was afraid to remonstrate, in such 
terror was he of the Brigadier and his men. 
On arrival at the station, Yi Lien-kuei 
made Tu Liang-chia kneel down while 
he put him to the question, and Tu 
Liang-chia refusing to admit the crime, 
the Brigadier called on his men to throw 
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him to the ground and put a board on 
his left leg, which, at the Brigadier’s 
orders, they jumped upon, injuring the 
calf of the man’s leg, both his feet and 
knee-caps, his ancles, etc., etc. Tu Lien- 
chia still refused to confess to the murder, 
which so enraged the Brigadier that he 
ordered his men to heat their swords red- 
hot and brand him with the flat. They 
did so, and burned the man on both sides 
over and under the ribs, on the pit of the 
stomach, on both legs, and on the loins. 
The man, unable longer to endure the 
pain, then falsely declared that he had 
committed the murder with which he was 
charged, and was sent on the next day, 
- with his uncle, to the Magistrate. He was 
here again questioned, and as his confes- 
sion was a false one wrung from him under 
torture, his story to the Magistrate was 
full of contradictions, and he was ordered 
to receive a hundred blows. This punish- 
ment, however, did not have the 
effect of extracting a clearer statement 
from him, and it was finally discovered 
that he had been burnt and otherwies 


inquired by Yi Lien-kuei. The Magistrate - 


then ordered one of his underlings to look 
after him and see to his hurts, but before 
remedies could be given him he died. An 
inquest was held, at which it was established 
that the sole cause of death were the 
injuries inflicted by Yi Lien-kuei, who was 
thereupon denounced by the Magistrate. 
In the meantime, Tu Min also died, but 
from natural causes. The Brigadier 
having admitted his guilt, the memorialist 
proceeded to pass sentence upon him, but 


as he can find no law precisely applicable, 


to his case, he begs to leave the nature of 

the punishment for His Majesty to decide. 
The underlings who carried out the Briga- 
dier’s orders have absconded.—Referred to 
the Board of Punishments. 


September 11th.—_(1) A decree express- 
ing the Imperial regrets at the death of 
Hsia T’ung-shan, Literary Chancellor of 
_Kiangsu, Vice-President of the Board 
of Civil Office, and quondam tutor of the 
present Emperor. He is characterised as 
_&man of exceptional learning and a diligent 
and conscientious officer, whose death has 
filled the heart of His Majesty with pro- 
found sorrow. The posthumous honours 
allotted to Vice-Presidents are to be 
bestowed upon him, and the penalties 
recorded against him are to be blotted out. 
_ His son, Hsia Tun-fu, an expectant second 
Secretary of the’ Board of Punishments, is 
_to have the degree of chi-jén bestowed 
Upon him, and will be allowed to compete 
_ for the degree of metropolitan graduate. 
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(2) Ch’ien Pao-lien is transferred to the 
Vice-Presidentship of the Board of Civil 
Oftice, and Sun Yi-ching to a similar post 
in the Board of Punishments, Sun Chia-nai 


being appointed Vice-President 


2 
of the Board of Works. 
(3) Huang T’i-fang Hes is ap- 


pointed Literary Chancellor of Kiangsu. 
(4) Postscript memorial from Chou Té- 
jun, a member of the Imperial Supervisor- 
ate of Instruction, complaining of the 
spirit of extravagance that pervades the 
official class in the provinces. Their 
expenditure is lavish in the extreme, and 
the higher officer expects the lower to 
supply his needs. The officers of the pro- 
viucial Governments draw upon department 
and district Magistrates, and the two 
latter bleed the people. Kuangtung is 
pointed out as the province in which 
the custom prevails to the greatest extent, 
being brought about by the greed of the 
high authorities, who expect presents before 
a subordinate is sent on special service, 
and another gratuity when this service is 
finished. The result is that the expectants 
of office who do not adopt this custom 
languish in poverty from year to year, and 
those who do are always behindhand with 
the revenues they are called upon to 
return. The department and district 
Magistrates have to give presents to seven 
different ofticers, beginning with the Tartar 
General and going down to the provincial 
Taotai and Prefect. As these presents 
have to be offered on the birthdays of each 
official and his wife, and on the three great 
festivals, it follows that each officer has to 
provide no less than thirty-five offerings 
@ year, one present, what with gold, 
silver, and jade ornaments, silk, satin, 
etc , amounting to no less than seven or 
eight thousand taels, exclusive of gate 
fees. That is what is openly given, and 
there are many private bribes and offerings 
also to be taken into account. Under these 
circumstances, the most lucrative appoint- 
ments are ruinous. ‘To take the six large 
departments and districts of the Kuang- 
chow prefecture as an illustration. The 
annual revenue of these places amounts to 
some hundred thousand taels and upwards, 
and yet the income is not sufficient to 
meet the expenditure, so that at the end 
of his term of office, not only is each 
official behindhand with the Imperial 
revenue, but has besides many private 
debts to pay, which he is forced to 
call upon the people to make good. The 
people, borne down under the pressure 
of these burdens, are daily in a worse 
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plight, and take to gambling or robbery 
to retrieve their broken fortunes, while 
if a year of dearth comes upon them 
their condition is still more deplorable. 
Liu K’un-yi, the previous Governor- 
General, not being an avaricious man, set 
an example of self-respect which had a 
good effect upon his subordinates, but the 
abuse is the growth of twenty years, and a 
reform cannot-be worked all at once. The 
resent Governor-General and Governor 
ing new arrivals, their attitude will be 
carefully watched by their subordinates, 
and the present is the moment to impress 
upon these high officers the necessity of 
exercising purity in their administration. 
(For decree see Gazette of 25th August.) 
September 12th.—(1) A decree. The 
Censor Li Ying memorialises to the effect 
that the delays that occur in the investiga- 
tion of cases in the provinces into which 
enquiries are ordered to be held, are 
provocative of many abuses ; and he prays 
that a limit of half a year may hereafter 
be fixed for the reports called for under 
these circumstances to be sent in. When- 
ever provincial high authorities have occa- 
sion to denounce their subordinates to the 
Throne, and they are ordered to hold an 
engany into the circumstances that have 
called forth this denunciation, it is their 
manifest duty to proceed to the investiga- 
tion and settlement of such cases with all de- 
spatch. If, as is now represented, they allow 
favouritism and interest to be introduced 
into these enquiries, and screen the short- 
comings of their subordinates, constantly 
postponing the settlement of such enquiries 
of set intent, and releasing the persons 
concerned on specious pretences, they do 
indeed display a great disregard for the 
importance of the duties that devolve 
upon them. Hereafter, the provincial high 
authorities must positively settle such cases 
with all promptitude, and report the nature 
of the settlement arrived at. 
(2) Féng Shén, Military Governor of 
-Sui-yuan Ch’éng, is permitted, as a special 
favour, to ride within the precincts of the 
Forbidden City. 
No other documents of importance. 
September 13th.—(1) Memorial from 
Ts’én Yii-ying, Governor of Kueichow, 
requesting that the Magistrate of the T’ung- 
jén District of the T’ung-jén Prefecture in 
that province, who has failed to punish 
@ murderer whom he was instructed to 
Re on his trial, may be cashiered. Yang 
's’'an-kuang and others had a quarrel with 
two brothers, Yang Hui-ch’ang and Yang 
Shih-ch’any, in the year 1874, on the subject 
of accounts, which resulted in the murder 
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of Yang Shih-ch’ang; and the matter 
having been reported to the acting Magis- 
trate, the parties concerned in the crime 
were arrested with a view to being placed 
on their trial, but the acting Magistrate did 
not discover who was the actual perpetra- 
tor of the murder, and failed to send 
in the depositions of the prisoners, con- 
tenting himself with forwarding minutes of 
the inquest only. His place was taken in 
the following year by one Su Chao-fén, 
who, like his predecessor, neglected to 
have up the criminals before him or send 
in their depositions to his superior. When 
the limit allowed for the capture of the 
murderer had passed, he was denounced ia 
the usual manner, and at the end of the 
third and last limit he himself invited his 
superior to denounce him for failure to 
arrest the murderer, but at the same time 
released the defendants in the case who 
were already in custody. He was removed, 
and his successor Jén Yu-t’ung also con- 
tinued in the manner of his predecessors, 
to withhold a report on the case and 
took bail for the defendants ‘already 
released. At last the brother of the 
murdered man appealed to the Office of 
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Gendarmerie in Peking, and the case was | 


referred to the memorialist, who finds that 
the action of the three successive Magistrates 
is open to grave suspicion, for it seems as if 
they had all been bribed to suppress the case. 
He has now therefore to request that they 
may all be cashiered preparatory to being 
placed on their trial at the conclusion of 
the rehearing of the appeal now under 
consideration. Should it transpire at the 
rehearing of this case that they have, as 
suspected, been bribed to let the guilty 
parties go, they will be rigorously punished 
in the manner laid down by law.—Granted 
by Rescript. : 
September 14th.—_(1) Chang Chih-tung 
is appointed Senior Deputy Supervisor of 
the Imperial Supervisorate of Instruction. 
(2) Ting An, Military Governor of Héh- 
lung Kiang, reports the escape of an 


‘ Imperial clansman from his place of 


banishment. Hui Ling, the individual in 
question, was banished with his wife and 
family to Shéng-king, and placed under 
strict official surveillance, in consequence 
of having been found guilty of obstructing 
the soldiers engaged in conveying treasure 
from the Treasury of the Board of Revenue 
for the use of their respective corps, and 
defrauding them of money. While at 
Shéng-king he became mixed up in a 
gambling quarrel, and stole some clothes 
to pay off gambling debts, upon which 
occasion he was sentenced by Imperial 
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decree to banishment, with his wife and 
family, to the Amoor, where he was to 
be placed under the strictest official super- 
vision. He arrived in the month of May, 
1876, and was placed by the Governor 
under the surveillance of the Blue Banner 
at Tsi-tsi-har. The Colonel of this corps 
now reports that Hui Ling left his dwell- 
ing alone on the 3rd of June last, and has 
not returned. His wife was sent for and 
interrogated, and she declared that her 
husband was subject to periodical fits of 
mental aberration, but since his arrival 
in Héh-lung Kiang he had been cured. 
Having no means of subsistence in this 
poverty-stricken place, her husband, who 
had some knowledge of ‘external thera- 
peutics,” had practised as a doctor amongst 
the neighbouring villages. For the last 
two months and more he had not been 
home, and she expected that he had been 
seized with one of his old attacks, and had 
rushed wildly off in some direction or 
other. Orders have now been given for 
search to be made for him in every direc- 
tion, and the Imperial Clan Court, the 
Board of Punishments, and the Governor 
of Shéng-king have been communicated 
with, The man will be dealt with of course 
in the event of his re-capture in the proper 
manner, but inthe meantime the memorialist 
has written to the Imperial Clan Court as 
to the disposal of Hui Ling’s wife, as he 
does not know whether she ought or ought 
not to be sent back to Peking.—Rescript : 
Let the Yamén concerned take note. 

(3) Postscript memorial from the same 
officer. Having learned from the Lieuten- 
ant-General at Puteka that a eunuch called 
Shén Féng-ming, who had been sent as a 
nilitary slave to the Amoor, had run away 
on the 30th of July last, officers were sent 
in pursuit, and orders issued for his arrest 
wherever he might be found. The eunuch 
was in due course captured, and on being 
brought before the ofticer whom the memo- 
rialist had deputed to examine him, he stated 
that he had absconded because he could no 
longer endure the hardships to which he 
was exposed at his place of banishment, 
assuming an imperious and blustering 
manner in the presence of his interlocutor. 
It appears that Shén Féng-ming was first 
banished to Ta-shéng Wu-la, from whence 
he escaped and returned to Peking. He 
was caught, and in accordance with the 
penalties laid down by law for five attempts 
at escape, was beaten with a hundred 
blows and banished to the Amoor as a 
slave to the military for the space of four 
years, when he would be sent back. 
He arrived on the station.on the 4th 
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of July last, and his audacious attempt 
at escape so shortly afterwards shows 
a confirmed contempt for law and authority. 
If a severe example be not made of him, it 
is likely that his lead will be followed by 
other eunuchs who may be sent into 
banishment. In the year 1878, a eunuch 
called Yang Wén-yii, having run away five 
times from his place of banishment, was 
sent to Héh-lung Kiang as a slave to the 
soldiery, and again ranaway. He was sent 
back and condemned to imprisonment for 
life, and as the present is a parallel case, 
the memorialist would suggest that the 
eunuch Shén Féng-ming be confined in the 
outer prison of the jail at Héh-lung Kiang 
that he may learn that the meshes of the laws 
of the realm are close, and that these laws 
are strictly carried out ; and also that he may 
cleanse his heart and turn him into the 
ways of uprightness. At the expiration of 
four years, the memorialist will ascertain 
whether he has repented him of his wicked- 
ness, and will respect the laws, taking 
further action as the case may be.— 


Sanctioned by Rescript. 
September 15th.—(1) Fu Shéng ‘Blt 


is appointed Deputy Lieutenant-General at 
Shan-hai Kuan, his place at Nanking being 


taken by Yao T’ien 9k A. 


(2) The Governor of Shantung reports 
that the grain fleet passed out of that 
province into the Wei-ho on the 16th of 
August. 


(3) Ting An, Governor of Héh-lung 
Kiang, reports that he has taken stock of 
the materials stored in the military store 
departments at Tsi-tsi-har, and has checked 
the bullion in the treasury with the 
accounts. He finds everything correct as 
far as number is concerned, but the gun- 
carriages have not been repaired for a 
number of years, and are not in a very 
substantial condition. The boats, also, 
though their number is complete, are like- 
wise in need of repairs, which have been 
deferred hitherto for lack of funds. Strict 
orders have now been given for the neces- 
sary repairs to be made within a given 
limit of time. Some of the foreign rifles at 
Putehar and other places are in need of 
repair, as are also some of the bows and 
swords. Orders have also been given for 
these to be looked to at once. 

(4) The remainder of this day’s Gazette is 
occupied with a long report of an enquiry by 
the Governor of Kueichow into the circum- 
stances of the death of a coolie who was 
being examined on a charge of absconding 
with a load he was carrying, consisting of 
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the personal effects of a literary graduate 
who was travelling on the public service. 
The coolie, who had broken open the boxes 
and abstracted some of the contents, was 
not caught for some time, and on being 
examined by the Magistrate, his answers 
were so unsatisfactory that the former 
ordered his runners to beat him. One 
of them seized the coolie for that pur- 

ose, and as the latter struggled with 

im, he put his knee into the back of the 
coolie to force him down. In so doing, he 
contrived to inflict an injury on the coolie’s 
ribs, which caused his death a few days 
aflerwards. Instead of holding a formal 
inquest and duly reporting the matter, the 
Magistrate ordered the man to be buried. 
The ‘matter having been subsequently 
reported to the memorialist, the Magistrate 
was denounced and placed on his trial, 
when the above facts were elicited. On 
reference to the law, the memorialist finds 
that the runner should be punished with a 
hundred blows and dismissal, and should 
further be made to pay Tis. 10 to the 
family of deceased for funeral expenses. 
He has been sentenced accordingly. The 
Magistrate was perfectly in order in direct- 
ing that the coolie should be beaten for 
contumacy, but he was guilty of careless 
and slipshod action in not holding an 
inquest and reporting the matter to his 
superior. His failure of duty has, however, 
been sufficiently punished by the sentence 
of dismissal that has already been passed 
upon him.—Referred to the Board of 
Punishments. 

September 16th.—With the exception of 
a short memorial from Li Ming-ch’ih, sub- 
mitting an application from the inhabitants 
of seven districts in Kuang-hsin Fu in 
Kiangsi, for permission to erect a memorial 
temple to Shén Pao-chéng, late Governor- 
General at Nanking, the whole of this day’s 
Gazette is occupied with formal reports on 
matters of routine. 

September 17th.—(1) A decree. The 
officials and soldiers on duty yesterday at 
the Wu-mén had struck a eunuch, whereby 
delay was caused in the transmission of 
articles for the Palace. On the saine day 
Yi Lin reported that the eunuch would not 
submit to restraints imposed upon him, and 
had an altercation with the soldiers on duty. 
He begged that the soldiers might be com- 
mitted to the Board of Punishments for 
punishment, and solicited the bestowal of 
a penalty upon himself. The circumstances 
as reported by him do not agree with 
other accounts, The maintenance of strict 
supervision at so important a place as the 
gate of the Forbidden Precincts is a bounden 
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duty, and a most unconstitutional act hi 
been committed in hastily striking :| 
eunuch who was carrying articles for ti-! 
Palace without enquiring carefully intot:' 
circumstances. We command the Con;-| 
troller of the Imperial Household 2.| 
the Board of Punishments to summ 

Yi Lin, the officer of the guard, a. 
all others concerned in this matter befc:: 
them for examination, and to dé: 
with the case with the most uncompr- 
mising severity. ‘Yii Lin, captain of th: 
guard ; Lung Ch’ang, secretary, and L 
Hsiang, keeper of the keys, will, as i 
preliminary step, be handed over to t:: 
Board for the determination of a penalty. 

(2) Li Ming-ch’ih, Governor of Huna:. 
reports the rehearing of an appeal cas 
in which the appellant protested agaiu 
the extortionate and violent action . 
a creditor, embellishing his petitic 
with a trumped-up story of how | 
had been beaten and wounded by h 
creditors, and that they had bribed t: 
authorities to shelve his case. On t!: 
parties being summoned for a fresh tris. 
the appellant at once admitted that tl: 
latter part of his story was false, a:: 
expressed his contrition for having ma: 
such mis-statements. He has been punish:. 
for his mendacity with fifty blows, ax. 
the defendants, to whom it appears : 
debt was owing by appellant’s nephew n:: 
deceased, having been guilty of intimic-; 
tion in seizing the appellant, bindi:.! 
him, and carrying him off in a boat to i:. 
farm where they made him surrender & 
crops as a set-off against the debt, hai: 
been sentenced to eighty blows apiece. 
the parties all hold literary degrees, th::- 
will be allowed to redeem their senten:: 
by a monetary payment. 

(3) The Superintendent of Customs :: 
Shan-hai Kuan reports the seizure of ; 
ginseng smuggler, and the penalties inflict:. 
upon him. The smuggler, a native 
Ho-chien Hsien, was a Mahomedan, =: 
name Ha Yii-t’ien, who stated that = 
had gone to Moukden to look for : 
relative who was serving with the regime ! 
there. He stayed two months with © 
relative, who gave him a ‘letter and 
wooden box to take back, telling him tl 
the box contained drugs for his father. | 
reaching the Shan-hai barrier, the offi:.- 
on duty discovered that the box contain:. 
ginseng, which he said was contraba:- 
and accordingly gave the deponent - 
charge. The man will now be sent ‘| 
Moukden to be confronted with his relati : 
that the truth or falsity of his story a: ' 
be ascertained, and he will then be de-. 
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with on the spot, under the modified 
regulations permitting cases of smuggling 
which is not of a systematic kind to be 
dealt with locally instead of being sent on 
to Peking. 

September 18th.—With the exception of 
vshort memorial from Yii Lu, Governor of 
Anhui, forwarding a half-yearly return of 
unsettled appeal cases, the whole of this 
lay’s Gazette is occupied with a report from 
‘he Governor of Kiangsi answering at great 
ength a charge made by some anonymous 
verson that the people of the Tu-ch’ang 
listrict in that province are taxed in excess 
vf the authorised impost on land. The 
letails of this extra tax are minutely 
xplained, and the memorialist shows that 
he additional impost, which only amounts 
‘0 Ts. 359, has been levied under Imperial 
sanction for more than ninety years. There 
salso an extra tax of a light amount which 
1as for many years been passed to the mili- 
ary account, but with these exceptions the 
tharges of excessive taxation are untrue. 
\ “subsistence money” fee of eight cash per 
tring is also charged for clerical expenses. 
the anonymous memorialist also states 
hat fees have been levied by yamén 
unners to secure a priority of hearing in 
ivil suits. This practice was abolished 
ome thirteen years ago. The Governor then 
roceeds to answer some specific charges 
f extortion, in which individuals are men- 
ioned by name, pointing to a system of 
xacting fees for cart-hire and similar 
‘Xpenses incurred by runners in the serving 
warrants and the summoning of witnesses. 

September 19th.—Chung Kuang, Super- 
ntendent of Customs at Kalyan, reports 
iis return to Peking, and submits a 
tatement of the duties collected by him. 
Juring a portion of his time he was acting 
or his successor, and the duties collected 
y him during that period are reported 
ua separate return. The memorialist 
imself actually took office on the 10th of 
‘eptember, 1879, and gave over charge on 
he 9th of April, 1880, a period of 218 days, 
uring which time he collected Tls. 18,059 
isilver, and 2,176 strings of cash. His 
redecessor collected during the 142 days 
aat made up the full year, Tls. 17,384, 
nd 1,003 strings of cash, making a 
otal for the year of Tis. 35,443 and 
,180 strings of cash, the latter being 
quivalent to Tls. 2,120. The grand total 
as therefore Tls. 37,563. The Kalgan 
ustoms are rated at Tis. 2,004 regular 
3sessment, and Tls. 40,557 surplus assess- 
1ent, or altogether, Tis. 60,561. The 
1emorialist’s total being Tls. 37,563, his 
vllection on the surplus assessment is 
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short of the proper amount by Tls. 22,997. 
The chief articles of produce that pass 
through Kalgan are tea from the south, 
and camel’s hair, furs, and leather from 
Kiachta, and after these commodities the 
tax on animals comes next in importance. 
The tea trade haviny fallen into Russian 
hands of late years, the native dealers have 
been ousted from the trade, and the goods 
carried by Russians pass the barrier without 
duty. The Russian trade is daily extend- 
ing, and that of native dealers is correspond- 
ingly decreasing, and the duty receipts on 
the great staples of tea, furs, and wool, fall 
off year by year. The duty on animals has 
also fallen off this year owing to the preva- 
lence of rain, which rendered the roads 
impassable. He concludes with a prayer 
that the Board of Revenue may be ‘called - 
upon to deal with him leniently in estimat- 
ing the amount of the deficiency that he 
must make good, and quotes the case of 
his predecessors, who were only called upon 
to make good three-fifths of their deficit. 

September 20th.—The only memorial 
worthy of record in this day’s Gazette is a 
return of unsettled appeal cases submitted 
by Féng Yii-ch’i, Governor of Shénsi, for 
the half-year ending July, 1880. There are 
altogether three cases unsettled. One of 
these awails the necessary number of wit- 
nesses; a second remains unsettled in 
consequence of the two parties firmly 
adhering to their respective versions of 
their story, the truth of which can only -be 
established by the evidence of other wit- 
nesses, who have yet to be sent fur ; and the 
third is delayed by the contumacy of the 
defendant as well as by the absence of 
important evidence. 

September 21st.—Memorial from Féng 
Yii-ch’i, Governor of Shénsi, on the 
subject of financial reform. Of the ten 
headingssubmitted by the Board of Revenue 
in the month of March last, only seven 
concern the province of which memorialist 
has charge. The first of these is the 
reclamation of waste land. On this subject, 
the memorialist has to report that the quan- 
tity of rateable land in the province of 
Shénsi is borne on the books as 305,964 
ch’ing, or 4,629,235 acres, upon which the 
taxes should amount to Tis. 1,620,000 and 
upwards. A deduction has to be made 
from this average of 4,602 ch’iny of military 
land, (i.e. cultivated by soldiers), which 
leaves a balance of 301,862 ching. After 
the rebellion in 1861, the desertion of 
the people left much land lying waste, and 
in spite of repeated orders to them 
to bring their land under cultivation 
again, the deserted holdings were only 


partially ‘re-occupied, for the labours of the 
people were unfortunately constantly inter- 
rupted by the re-appearance of the rebels, 
which caused them to abandon once more 
the land they had come back to till. In 
1872, after the suppression of the rebellion, 
the people gradually began to re-establish 
themselves upon their land,and to resume its 
cultivation, until, in 1876, about nine-tenths 
of the taxes at which the province is rated 
were collected. In 1877 and 1878 came 
the famine, and the taxation fell to eighty 
per cent. of the full amount. In 1879, a 
good year followed, and the taxes on the 
land that had not been abandoned 
amounted to 70 per cent. of the assessments, 
Last winter the acting Governor ordered a 
survey of the province to be made, which 
disclosed the fact that while in some 
districts there was no waste land at all, 
in others the proportion amounted to ten, 
twenty, forty, and fifty per cent.; on an 
average throughout the province of some 
thirty per cent. Efforts are now being 
made by assisting the poorer people with 
grants of money in proportion to the 
extent of their distress, to recover all the 
land that is lying waste, and thus restore the 
revenue to its proper footing. The memo- 
rialist is able to state that no monopoly of 
the powers of the executive by the gentry, 
or concealment of lands liable to taxation, 
exists. Should abuses of the kind be 
discovered, the law shall be enforced with 
prompt and uncompromising severity. 

As regards the increase of remittances 
under the head of duties, he has to state 
that the duties collected by the Taotai 
of the circuit of T’ung-kuan T’ing and 
Shang-chow, with those at San-yuan 
Hsien, are assessed under an old rating 
at ‘Ils. 17,974, which sum was annually 
remitted until the rebellion in 1861, 
when, for some years, application was 
repeatedly made for permission to abandon 
the collection of taxes at these stations. 
In 1877, the governor applied for permis- 
sion to remit whatever taxes he might 
collect without being tied down to a 
fixed sum, and in reply was informed by 
the Board that a term of three years, com- 
mencing with 1878, would be allowed for 
the restoration of the revenue to its old 
assessment, after which time the full 
amount would be expected. The sum col- 
lected last year by the Taotai in question 
did not come up to Tis. 2,000, and the 
memorialist cannot pretend to say whether 
or no it will be possible to restore the 
revenue to its old amount within the 
time alloted by the Board. It is therefore 
perfectly hopeless to insist upon a remit- 
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tance in excess of thisamount. As rega::! 
re-organisation of the lekin system, «-! 
memorialist has to observe that ann: 
returns of receipts and expenditure uni. 
this heading have been submitted tot: 
Throne from the years 1858 until 1%: 
The expenditure, it will be seen from 

comparison of these returns, is within «- 
estimate of ten per cent. to which t. 
Board limit the cost of collection. 1. 
stations are placed at all the import: 
points ; there are no detached and isolu:. 
collectorates, nor are there more than t:-| 
necessary number of officers and runn::! 
employed. Reductions in this particu =, 
are therefore not to be made. ': 

foreign opium, two loti duties, amou:: 

ing to Tls. 40 per picul used to & 
collected, as was the custom in Kansz, t!- 
returns of receipts being amalgamated wi:. 
the returns of lekin on general produce. [:: 
1879 this duty was abolished by order «! 
the Governor-General Tso, and the on: 
lekin now collected is that on gener.: 
produce, the lekin on salt, which ner: 
amounted to much, being embodied in t!:: 
general returns. In 1874, the lekin reven’.i 
was over Tls. 300,000, and in 1875 it s:.! 
exceeded Tls. 200,000, but in 1876 it a, 
not come up to that amount. The car- 
of this decline is to be attributed : 

the famine and consequent falling off ‘| 
trade, while the system of transit pass! 
accounts for half the decrease. All th-; 
the memorialist can do in this matter is ''! 
give strict orders for integrity to |: 
observed in the collection and remission *: 
receipts, punishing dishonesty with a hear 
hand. H 

In the matter of the handing over charz:: 
by one official to another, and the set:.- 
ment of*his accounts by the out-goi.! 
official, instances of defalcation were r::: 
previous to the rebellion, but subsequent::.: 
when accounts became large and m:! 
complicated, there were more cases ° 
deficient balances. Regulations to meet t! 
difficulty were made some time since }: 
Shao Heng-yii a previous Governor, whi: 
will continue to be enforced, and no ofic-’ 
will be despatched by the memorialist - 
special duty whose accounts are 1 
clear. 

Returns of expenditure, item by item #: 
impossible in a province like Shénsi, wh: 
the income does not meet the expenditur: 
and which is dependent on other proviuc- 
for aid, not to mention the complication 
returns caused by accounts with the arm 
of the north-west, but the memorialist « | 
take care that true returns of gener; 
expenditure are sent in. 
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The economies effected by discounts «n 
payments and issue of anti-extortion alluw- 
ances on the reduced scale laid down by 
the Board are faithfully made, but the 
amount thus obtained has to be applied to 
meet deficits under various headings. 

September 22nd.—Postscript memorial 
from Chang Shu-shéng, Governor-General 
of the Two Kuang. He commences with 
the general statement that the military 
system of Kuangtung generally is in 
a@ most effete condition, and in spite of 
the efforts at re-organisation made by 
the previous Governor-General and the 
higher military authorities, he cannot say 
much fortheimprovement manifested. Since 
the accession of the memorialist to ottice, he 
has repeatedly given orders to the military 
authorities to denounce to him any of their 
subordinates who may be guilty of acts of an 
irregular nature. He has now to announce 
that Yang Yii-k’o, General of the Yang- 
chiang Brigade in Kuangtung, reports that 
a lieutenant attached to the Oh’ih-hsi 
division, Ch’ti Ta-yiu by name, having 
offended sume of his men by curtailing 
their rations, was charged by them with 
having smuggled opium, and having fired 
upon @ cruiser sent after him by the 
Superintendent of Customs at Canton, 
whereby many of the men on board the 
cruiser were killed. The Brigadier-General 
accordingly requested that the lieutenant 
might be cashiered and the penalties of the 
law rigorously enforced. Upon communi- 
cating with the Superintendent of Customs, 
that officer ascertained upon enquiry that 
one of his cruisers actually had been sunk 
by a smuggling vessel and that a number 
of men had been drowned in her, about the 
date given by the soldiers. The indignation 
of the memorialist was intense when he 
received this reply, and being of opinion 
that so daring and contemptuous a disregard 
of the laws on the part of the lieutenant 
in question should be made the subject of 
i wholesome example, he gave immediate 
wrders that the lieutenant: should be 
ashiered, removed from the station, and 
wrought under custody to Canton. He 
‘onsiders that the commanding officer is 
so greatly to blame for the laxity of 
upervision that could alone have allowed 
uch a crime to have been committed, 
trespective of his failure of duty in neg- 
ecting to report so grave a misdemeanour 
m the part of his subordinate. He has 
«cordingly removed the colonel and sent 
a officer to take charge of his duties. 
Upon the arrival of the lieutenant he will 
it once be put on his trial. In the mean- 
4dme he would request that his commanding 
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officer be committed to the Board for the 
determination of a penalty.—Granted by 
Rescript. ; 

September 23rd.—(1) Memorial from Li 
Hung-chang, submitting a report on a pro- 
posal from the Censor Chu Yi-tséng that 
the lands belonying to the nobility should 
share the immunity from full payment of 
rents in time of dearth that was accorded 
to property held under payment of ordinary 
land-tax, and that the collection of the 
rents upon these lands should be entrusted 
to the authorities instead of the agents 
appointed by the owners. The question 
having been referred to the Financial 
Commissioner, that officer now reports that 
there are many objections to the Censor’s 
plan, and suggests that in years of bad 
harvest the rents should be reduced on a 
scale to be fixed by the local authorities. 
The memorialist has to observe with 
reference to this matter that the lands 
held by Princes and nobles of various 
degrees were either Imperially bestowed 
at the commencement of the dynasty, or 
subsequently purchased by their present 
holders. These lands are distributed 
over more than fifty departments and 
districts in the metropolitan province, the 
rental being fixed in accordance with the 
quality ~of the soil, and the tenants ave 
protected by law from deprivation of their 
holdings or increase of rental without due 
cause. The lands being the private pro- 
perty of the princely or ducal establish- 
ments concerned, have always been adminis- 
tered by these families, and there is no 
register of them in the official registers of 
the districts in which they are situated, 
nor do the authorities consider the pro- ‘ 
portion of the rental upon them on 
occasions of: failure of harvests, as they 
are held on the same conditions as the 
private property of ordinary individuals. 
Considering, however, that among the 
officers who act as ayents for the collec- 
tion of rents and the bailitfs, there are 
men of various shades of character, it 
is impossible but that there should be 
some, as alleged by Chu Yi-tséng, who 
presume upon the position of their 
employers and treat their tenants with 
harshness and cruelty, even enriching 
themselves at the expense of the former. 
Nevertheless, before taking the management 
of these properties out of the hands of 
agents and transferring it to the authorities, 
it would be necessary to re-measure every 
acre of land and settle to what particular 
district or department it belonged ; each 
tenant, too, would have to come before the 
Magistrate concerned and enter into 
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recognisances to pay the rent upon the land, 
of which he must acknowledge himself to be 
the tenant. The authority would then have 
to prepare registers of the various holdings, 
their respective rentals, and the names of 
the tenants, before they could proceed to 
collect the rents ; otherwise, there would be 
utter confusion. The processindicated above, 
when applied to an unknown number of 
holdinys distributed over more than fifty 
departments and districts and held by an 
unknown number of tenants, would prove 
a burden and trouble to the people instead 
of a compassionate measure, as the Censor 
intends his reform to be. It would be 
better, in the opinion of the memorialist, 
to continue to carry out the old arrange- 
ments; but he thinks that due regard 
should be had to the condition of the 
people, who, in his province, have been 
brought into great distress by continuous 
years of dearth, and the princes and 
nobles would do well to make choice 
hereafter of fit and proper agents to 
collect their rents and manage their 
respective properties; and these agents 
should be told to bring contumacious 
tenants before the authorities, who will 
take into consideration the reduction or 
postponement of rents in cases of actual 
distress. In years of dearth the local 
authorities should be authorised to sanc- 
tion abatements of rent in proportion to the 
gravity or the reverse of the tenants. (For 
decree, see Gazette of 10th September.) 

(2) The Governor-General of the Two 
Kuang provinces requests that no more 
expectants of office may be sent to Kuang- 
tung for a time, as there is at present a 

‘complete block. In the Kuangtung pro- 
vince there are 117 posts held by officers 
from the grade of Taotai to that of District 
Magistrate, and 287 minor appointments, 
which, added to the Salt Department, give 
a total of 421 posts throughout the pro- 
vince. The number of expectants for these 
421 posts at present attached to the Canton 
province is as follows :— 

Taotais and Prefects, over ......... ww. =—70 
Sub-Prefects of various grades ....... 240 


Department and District Magistrates 210 
Minor officials .............+ eeuedensesevece 1,300 
Salt Department ..........ccccsccsessseee 320 

Total ..2,140 


Now that economies are being effected 
everywhere, and chi, or special offices, 
abolished or amalgamated, chances of 
temporary employment on special service 
are much reduced, and the majority of the 
expectants can never hope to obtain sub- 
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stantive employment.—Rescript: Let the 
Board concerned take note. 


September 24th.— No documents of }. 


September 25th.—(1) Memorial from Li }: 
Ying, Censor of the Shantung circuit. He |: 
would humbly represent that of late he has }. 
observed that provincial high authorities }- 
have frequently been in the habit of}: 
deferring investigation of cases of irreyu- |: 
larity on the part of their subordinates that }: 
have been brought to the notice of His 
Majesty, for months and even years, in 
the hope of being able thereby to avoid 
inflicting a heavy penalty, and representing 
the offence from a lenient aspect, convert- |. 
ing the positive into negative, and artfully j. 
affording the person denounced a loophole 
of escape. The reason of this practice is 
to be found in the friendship and interest }- 
that characterises the relations of the 
official class, superiors looking upon their 
subordinates as bound to them by various; 
ties; and so, when anything happens to 
these subordinates they are obliged to 
screen them; their conduct in this respect 
affording a handle to their subordinates for 
the fleecing of the people, and working; 
ruin to the respective districts under their 
control. On every occasion of the succes- 
sion of an official to a new post, he considers 
the offering of a present to his chief a 
the first and most important essential | 
Out of a hundred individuals there are, 
not two, nor even one, who brings to, 
his duty an intention of abiding by the} 
laws, and a spirit of personal integrity. | 
Self is with all the important point, and 
the lives of the people are a paltry con-, 
sideration. The presents to superiors aro. 
urgent, and public business can be made to ; 
wait. So confirmed and universal have: 
these habits become that almost every: 
province runs in the same groove. To: 
quote a case. The Magistrate of the Yung-: 
ch’i district in Shansi was denounced for: 
sending in returns of taxes short of the: 
amount actually levied by him, and was; 
cashiered. The offence occurred in March. 
1879, and in the Gazette of the 27th of August; 
last, the memorialist notices an application: 
from Hsien, Governor of Shansi, for the res- : 
toration of the officer in question. That is, : 
a year and a half is allowed to elapse before: 
the case is investigated. Lt was surely, 
possible for the Magistrate to send in 4) 
once a concise reply to the charge, and ye. 
he is allowed to defer his answer for mor? 
than half a year, which suggests the poss’: 
bility of his having been given time t 
disgorge his peculations. While it ¥ 
impossible to know what amount of interes! 
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was brought to bear, or bribes paid in this 
case, the length of time that was allowed 
to elapse admitted of employment of all 
sorts of devices. The above is an instance 
of the way cases of this nature are allowed 
to drag on in every province, the fact being 
apparently lost sight of that in trying to 
screen one greedy official, trouble is brought 
on the people of a whole neighbourhood, 
or, to quote the proverb, ‘‘’tis better for one 
household to cry than for all along the road 
to do so.” The memorial concludes with a 
prayer that orders may be given for reform 
in the matters complained of. For decree 
see Gazette of September 12th. 

September 26th.—(1) Ling Kuei and 
Chao Hsiang, Superintendent and Deputy 
Superintendent of Peking Customs, submit 
areturn uf duties collected by them for the 
year ended 6th September, 1880. The year 
under review has not been a prosperous 
one financially, owing to the high rate of 
silver, the bad condition of the roads in 
July and August, and the immunity of 
foreign goods from further taxation than 
the duties already paid. In view of the 
yearly deficits on the surplus assessment 
that the Peking Customs returns continu- 
ally showed, a former Superintendent 
applied for permission to pay in whatever 
was collected instead of being tied down to 
a fixed sum. The Imperial sanction was 
given to this arrangement, but afterwards 
rescinded at the instance of the Board of 
Revenue, who objected to the precedent. 
The total collection for the year under 
review was Tls. 171,657, being a deficit on 
the surplus assessment of Tls. 143,307. In 
addition to the above, there is a sum of 
Tls, 74, surplus on the duties upon wine 
and drugs at Hai-tien, with Tls. 81, fines 
and confiscations, which have been remitted 
to the Board with the other amounts, 
minus a deduction for working expenses, 
and certain advances already made. A 
rescript is appended to the memorial, 
directing the Board of Revenue to con- 
sider what steps shall be taken in the 
matter of the deficit shown by the above 
returns, 

(2) In a@ separate memorial the same 
officers submit a return of tle duties col- 
lected upon foreign opium during the year 
under review. The total collection was 
Tls 8,469. They complain that a large 
quantity is smuggled into the city, and 
that an expensive preventive establishment 
has to be maintained in order to secure the 
duty upon the drug. 

(3) A memorial from the Director-General 
of the Yellow River, submitting a list of 
repairs that have been made in river works, 
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with formal reports on the merits of officials 
who have served their probationary term, 
complete this day’s issue. 

September 27th._{1) The appointment 
of Li Shan LL, as Superintendent of 
Imperial Manufactories at Soochow, is 
renewed for a second term. 

(2) Wu Yiian-ping, Governor of Kiangau, 
reports the death of Hsia T’ung-shan, 
Literary Chancellor of the province, at 
Ch’ang-chow Fu, upon the 29th of August. - 
The deceased, who had gone to Ch’ang- 
chow to conduct an examination, was 
seriously ill during the process of this 
examination, but he continued to carry on 
his duties in spite of his indisposition, 
and was able, with an effort, to conclude 
his duties at Ch’ang-chow. But in the 
meantime his complaint took an unfavour- 
able turn, and intermittent fever and ague 
set in, which baffled all remedies. The 
deceased was a member of the Han-lin 
College, and a Vice-President of the Board 
of Civil Office, and bore a high reputation for 
rectitude of character and official integrity. 
Since his appointment to the Literary 
Chancellorship of Kiangsu, he had done 
much to improve the educational system of 
the province, cleansing it of many abuses. 
Orders have been given to the Acting 
Magistrate at Ch’ang-chow to assist the 
members of the deceased’s family in the 
due execution of the last offices. 

(3) The Governor of Shantung reports 
the escape of a prisoner, under sentence of 
death, from the district jail at Ch’ang-yi 
Haien, during the absence of the Magistrate 
on a visit to the Prefect in connection with 
official business. The escape was effected 
in the usual manner. A rainy night had 
driven the watchmen indoors, where they 
fell sound asleep, and the prisoner, under 
cover of the darkness, wrenched off his 
manacles, broke open his cage, and 
escaped through a hole in the wall. The 
memorialist prays ‘that the jail warden 
may be cashiered and placed on his trial, to 
ascertain whether or no he connived in any 
way at the escape of the prisoner. 

(4) The same officer reports the escape of 
@ criminal, under sentence of death, who 
was being forwarded to the provincial 
capital. In this case also the escape was 
effected on a dark and rainy night, while 
his guard were asleep in the inn in which 
they were lodging, having failed to reach a 
yamén, 

September 28th.—(1) The only document 
worthy of record in this day’s Gazette 
is a return of duties on wood collected 
during the year 1879 in the province of 
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Shéngking. ‘This tax was first established 
in the year 1874, and during the first four 
years of its existence a total of Ts. 
238,395 was collected, every fraction of 
which sum was accounted for and applied 
to local expenditure. The officers charged 
with the land survey having been with- 
drawn, it became necessary to increase the 
staff employed for the collection of this tax, 
as the wood upon which it was levied 
came from long distances and by numerous 
routes, all of which had to be watched to 
prevent smuggling on a large scale. To 
put a limit on the miscellaneous expendi- 
ture entailed by the provision of boats, 
boatmen, watchmen, runners, &c., &c., it 
was decided that the expense of collection 
should not exceed ten per cent. of the 
revenue, and regulations were drawn up to 
this effect, coming into force during the 
year under review. The total of the receipts 
secured by all the stations for the year 
1879 was Tls. 51,149, which, after deduc- 
ting’ ten per cent. for working expenses, 
leaves a net revenue of Tis. 46,034. 

September 29th.—(1) A decree. The 
Censor Liu Chih-p’ing reports that he 
learns that the officers in charge of the 
various treasuries connected with the Board 
of Revenue are in collusion with the 
Yaménus charged with the execution of 
Public Works to levy a discount:on all 
charges, and that moneys are drawn by 
people who have no authority to receive 
them. Also that large sums of money 
are paid for the privilege of acting as 
substitutes for soldiers selected to serve as 
guards of the Treasury, the duty being 
sometimes forcibly appropriated by soldiers 
who have not been selected. These facts, 
according to the Censor, indicate collusion 
on the part of the clerks and underlings, 
in the theft of public money and other 
malpractices, and he prays that the matter 
may be looked into and the offenders 
punished. The Presideuts and Secretaries 
of the Boards concerned are called upon 
to enquire into these charges, and t» deal 
rigorously with vffences of the. nature 
indicated. 

(2) A long memorial from the Governor 
of Honan reporting the result of an enquity 
into the conduct of a certain military otticer 
charged with establishing a lekin station on 
his own account, and appropriating the 
fees levied on passing traders. The charge 
was found in effect to be untrue, the station 
in question being a military outpost 
established during the unsettled times of 
the famine. ‘The story is much compli- 
cated by the introduction of an accusation 
of extorting mouey under false pretences 
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which was brought by one of the parties « 
a countercharge against the other. T::! 
facts are not sufficiently interesting : 
repay the trouble of working through: 
mass of intricate details. 

September 30th._(1) A decree. Son- 
time since, Wang Chia-pi, Deputy Govern: 
of Shun-t’ien, sent an agent to the Cot: 
of Censors to complain that the report: 


his, the Deputy Governor’s, application: 
public money during the time he was x: 
ing as Literary Chancellor of the province: 
did not agree with the facts as stated : 
correspondence upen the subject. Px! 
Ssii-lien was then ordered to ascertain t:-; 
true facts of the case and to report. H:: 
now states that he finds that the action ‘| 
Wang Chia-pi, in drawing upon cert. 
funds put out to interest at a previ: 
examination in Féng-t’ien, had given rise: 
unfavourable comments, and that his cond: 
on this occasion was far from satisfactor . 
He finds also that Ming An, being uni j 
to prevent the use of this fund by W::.: 
Chia-pi, had ordered the Treasurer to is: ! 
it to Wang Chia-pi. His letters and rep ‘| 
to the Throne are not therefore in acc. 
Let Ming An be handed to the Board :: 
the determination of a penalty. Wai 
Chia-pi having already been moved fr -! 
his post, his case need not further be c::! 
sidered. 
A decree sanctioning the customary is". 
of rice and millet to the refuges s- 
gruel kitchens in and near Peking. l 
(2) T’u Tsung-ying, Governor of Hon: : 
submits a list of the settled and unsett:: 
accounts between outgoing and incom. 
officials in his province for the past hs 
year, and the steps he proposes to take - 
the direction of deprivation or confisca:: 
of personal property, in the case of tli: 
whose dilatoriness has been exception: 
flagrant. On the occasion of his last re; | 
the memorialist had to record 170 
cases of unsettled accounts. During: : 
half-year ended the close of the 6th m: ; 
155 cases of old accounts were sett-:/ 
which, including those dating previous :.: 
year 1874, leaves a balance of 57 csi 
still to be settled. 
» (3) Ch’i Yuan, Governor of Shéng-k-: 
reports that the half-yearly patrol oi - 
Corean frontier has been conducted by 4 
officer sent by him and an agent from | 


Ming An, Governor of Féng-t’ien, up: 





Corean Government.—The report of . 
enquiry into the circumstances of - 
escape of a criminal from gaol, and‘! 
announcement of the departure ft! 
Chefoo of Fu Chén-pang, newly appoi::: 
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Jommander-in-Chief in Chihli, on his way 
0 his post, complete the list of the ducu- 
nents published in this day’s Gazette. 

. October Ist.—(1) Ch’un Fu, Military 
Jovernor of Uliasut’ai, who has received 
‘he Imperial permission to return to the 
‘apital on duty, reports that he gave over 
he seals of office to his temporary successor 
m the 23rd of August. The copy of the 
lecree, dated 16th July, and written in 
Vianchu, reached the memorialist on the 
‘Ist of August, or 36 days after its issue. 

(2) Memorial from the Governor of 
<ueichow, reporting the result of the collec- 
ion of land-tax in that province for the 
‘ear 1879. For many years past the condi- 
ion of the province in consequence of. 
ebellion and internal troubles has been 
uch as to preclude the possibility of collect- 
ng the full amount of revenue, and permis- 
ion has repeatedly been applied for and 
‘ranted for the remission of those taxes 
vhich it has not been possible to collect. 
‘he land-tax due for the year under review 
3 Tls. 123,747, plus Tis. 25,962, waste 
llowance and rents on Government lands. 
\fter deducting various items retained for 
he use of the province, the net amount 
hat should have been paid into the Trea- 
ury of the Financial Commissioner was 
‘Is, 66,362, plus waste allowance of Ts. 
441. During the first half of the financial 
ear, Ts. 25,302, with waste allowance of 
‘Is, 3,519, were collected ; and during the 
econd period now closed a further sum of 
‘Is. 7,562 was collected, making a grand 
otal of Tis. 32,864, plus a waste allowance 
‘f Tis. 6,012. This amount falls short of 
he assessment by Tis. 33,498. 

(3) The Governor of Anhui, in a post- 
sript memorial, reports that the duty on 
reign opium at the Wuhu Customs 
mounted to Tls. 9,818 during the year 
nded 7th June, 1880. 

(4) The Military Governor of Ch’ahar 
»ports that he has sent an officer to make 
‘ie usual biennial inspection of the Imperial 
cks and herds in various parts of his 
irisdiction. In two places called Shang- 
a Tapusunarh and Talikanga there are 
15 droves of mares and geldings, and seven 
erds of colts, numbering altogether 59,742 
2ad. There are also 2,136 horses turned 
‘ut to grass (7 Fy) Of camels, young 
id old, there are 6,732. The Imperial 
tud Court have also 114 droves of horses 
1d five droves of colts, making a total of 
3,214 head ; 324 horses out to grass; 
21 horses ‘‘contributed” by various 


20ple ; 40 droves of oxen, numbering in 
‘112,189 head ; 220 flocks of sheep, num- 
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bering, with flocks from other places, 
248,815 head in all. 

October 2nd.—(1) Memorial from Wu 
Yiian-ping, Governor of Kiangsu, reporting 
a case of piracy and murder at a place 
called Ch’ai-chiang, in the jurisdiction of 
Hai-mén T’ing, under the following cireum- 
stances. One Huang Wén-hsin was owed 
the price of a vessel sold by him to Ch’én 
Tzii-jung, a salt smuggler. Ch’én Tzi- 
jung having failed to pay this money after 
repeated applications, Huang Wén-hsin 
arranged with some of his friends to take 
forcible possession of the junk and its 
cargo of salt as a set-off against the debt. 
To this end they embarked in a boat to 
the number of seven, and went cruising 
about in search of the junk. After search- 
ing unsuccessfully for seven or eight days, 
they cast anchor in a bay on the coast, and 
Huang Wén-hsin and four of his conpanions 
went ashore to drink some tea. One of 
them there met a relative who had come 
ashore from another junk, and the relative 
told him that his boat had been chartered 
by one Ch’én Méng-chou to go to a place 
called T’ung-chow to collect rents, and that 
they were now returning with these rents ; 
that they could not reach their destination 
on the following day, and he proposed to 
anchor the next evening at a place called 
Ch’ai-chiang. Huang Wén-hsin, who had 
heard these details, then suggested to his 
companions, that as they had been engaged 
for several days on a fruitless search, and 
all their money was gone, they would do 
well to possess themselves of the rents 
which they had heard that Ch’en Méng- 
chou was taking home. Huang Wén-pang, 
to whom their informant was related, 
objected on the ground that he would be 
recognised by his relative, but his objections 
were overcome by an agreement that this 
relative should be thrown overboard if he 
made any noise or resistance. The five 
men then returned to their boat, but as 
their two other companions, who had been 
left on board, were of a timid disposition, 
they refrained from imparting their plans 
to them. On the following morning they 
weighed anchor and made for Ch’ai Chiang. 
About nine in the evening, Ch’en Méng- 
chou’s boat arrived and cast anchor. At 
10 p.m. or thereabouts, when the two 
timid ones had gone to sleep, the five others 
hauled their boat alongside that of Ch’én 
Méng-chou, and stepping on board the 
latter craft, commenced to plunder it. Ch’én 
Méng-chou, the charterer of the junk, T’ao 
Tsai-liang, the owner, and a seaman, who 
were the only occupants of the vessel, 
jumped up and attempted to seize their 


assailants, whereupon Huang Wén-hsin, 
after taking some three hundred cash from 
the person of Ch’én Méng-chou, pushed 
him overboard, the others treating T’ao 
Tsai-liang and his mate in the same 
manner, and they were all drowned, not, 
however, before one of them, who had 
clambered on to the stern of the junk, had 
been knocked back again into the sea, 
Fifty-two dollars were found in the cabin 
of the junk, and the timid ones, who had 
taken no part in the robbery, were given 
two dollars apiece to hold their tongues ; the 
four others received four dollars apiece, 
and the balance was appropriated by 
Huang Wén-hsin. The next day the junk 
was taken to a place called Ling ‘lien- 
chiang, and all but Huang Wén-pang, 
whose boat the party had occupied, got 
ashore and decamped. Huang Wén-pang 
then sold the pirated junk, and went away 
in his own craft. The bodies of the 
murdered men having drifted ashore, were 
identified, and the pirated craft was 
subsequently recognised ; in due course 
also, two of the pirates, called respectively 
Shih Yung-fang and Shih Tzt-hsien, were 
captured, and the above particulars elicited 
from them. They have been sentenced to 
summary decapitation. The remainder of 
the criminals will be dealt with separately 
on their apprehension. 

October 3rd—(1) Memorial from the 
Governor of Honan, explaining the impossi- 
bility of forwarding the land-tax due 
from his province in grain, and prayin 
that, as usual, he may be allowed to sen 
&@ money commutation. The memorialist 
is in receipt of a copy of a memorial from 
Hu Chia-yii,. Secretary of the Office of 
Transmission, praying that the Governor of 
Honan may be instructed to resume the 
nega of forwarding the grain-tax in 

ind, to which an Imperial rescript is 
appended sanctioning the proposal. The 
memorialist at once gave instructions for 
these orders to be carried into execution, for 
he is sensible of the justice of the Secretary's 
statements as to the facilities of transport 
from Honan, a province by no means 
remote from the capital, afforded by the 
Chang and Wei Rivers, which present none 
of the difficulties of transport by sea or canal 
under which the province of Chékiang and 
the Kiang-peh region labour. He is also 
fully impressed with the importance of the 
question as repeatedly urged by.the Board 
of Revenue, and although he can lay no 
claim to intellectual power or ability, he 
has never been one to shrink from the 
performance of a duty because there are 
difficulties attending its execution. Hence, 
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he has never for a moment lost siyht oft': 
necessity for the resumption of the -: 
system of remitting the land-tax in ki. 
Unfortunately, since sanction was given: 
Chang Chih-wan, the Governor of Hon::. 
some twenty years ago, to substitute spe:: 
payments for taxes in kind, the granari- 
bins, and other appliances for the stora.- 
of grain have fallen into disrepair, not 
mention the fleet of junks necessary for:!: 
conveyance of the grain, while the hea: 
expenditure that military operations, re," 
to the works on the Yellow River, «: 
other undertakings, have caused a def. 
in the provincial exchequer that it has on: 
been possible to meet by the econom: 
that the commutation system allowed «' | 
These calls for heavy expenditure still ex: 
in the shape of military grants to ts; 
regiments of Honan men serving elsewher: . 
and constant repairs to river works, a1: 
the resumption of the carriage of gra:. 
at this date is equivalent to the init:| 
tion of the system, so long has it been le’ 
in abeyance. The provincial exchequ::! 
meanwhile, is in a condition of su:l 
complete impoverishment, that there a: 
no funds even to carry out the requis. 
repairs to granaries and junks for ma 
months to come, while the call for expen: 
ture on account of defence purposes a- 
river works continues as urgent as eve. 
and will not admit of delay, not to menti: 
the fact that the province has not 5:/ 
recovered from the effects of the famin:: 
This year, too, the crops in many parts «' 
the province have suffered from destructii: 
hail-storms; in others, floods have occurres 
and in others again, there has been a lai 
of rain. These and other causes necessits::: 
the contemplation of deficient harvest 
and the resumption of the transport «: 
grain will be detrimental to the food supr.: 
of the people. If the people be allowed : 
commute, and the provision of grain 
left to the Government, it has still to =. 
bought locally, and the effect ou the fo..: 
supply will be the same. Under thes| 
circumstances, the memorialist, after mat: 
reflection, sees nothing for it but to sol:.. 
permission to defer the resumption oft: 
old system for a time. When the t« 
regiments on foreign service (in Kashga- 
or the Amoor?) which the province ha: 
support are disbanded, he will consi:: 
the possibility of conforming to the wis:: 
of the Board.—Rescript : Let the Board. 
Revenue take note. 

October 4th (1) Yu Lu, Governor : 
Anhui, submits a return of duties collect: 
at the native Customs at Wuhu during © 
year ended 7th June, 1880. The We. 
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Customs are rated at an annual assessment, 
regular and surplus, of Tls. 347,065, of 
which Tls. 229,919 have to be remitted to 
the Board of Revenue, and the balance, 
Tis. 117,146, paid to the Board of Works. 
During the year under review the following 
sums were collected :— 





Tis, 
On account of the Board of Revenue. 61,934 
i; 7 9» Works ... 73,823 
Total...... 135,757 





This shows a slight improvement on the 
collection of previous years, but it still falls 
far short of the proper amount. The 
Superintendent states that he has done his 
best to stimulate trade, but unfortunately 
the present condition of the port is widely 
different from what it used to be. The 
falling off is mainly attributable to the fact 
that the water communication has been 
diverted by the erection of sluices which 
carry the canals in other directions, and 
the province has not yet recovered the 
effects of the rebellion. 

(2) Memorial from Yo Lin, Captain- 
General of the Guards. At 8 a.m. on 
‘the 16th of September, after the memo- 
rialist had come on duty at the Palace, 
the officer in charge of the keys of the 
Ching-yiin Gate reported that he had been 
informed by the Lieutenant-Colonel on 
duty at Wu-mén that he had found a 
servant trying to go out of the Wu-mén 
carrying a package of silver on his back 
without a pass or other document. The 
memorialist at once sent the keeper of the 
keys to the Wu-mén to make enquiries, 
and this officer, on his return, reported that 
it was a eunuch, who would not submit to 
the restraint imposed upon him, and was 
quarrelling with the soldiers on duty. 
The memorialist thereupon went promptly 
to the spot, accompanied by the keeper of 
the keys, and found the case to be as the 
latter had stated. The eunuch said that 
he had lost some ornaments of dress 
bestowed by the Empresses [that he was 
carrying to their destination.] The memo- 
rialist, who was greatly astonished and 
disconcerted at this intelligence, feels that 
he cannot come to a decision on this 
matter with such uncertain evidence before 
him. Although it was the duty of the 
foldiers on guard to question passers-by, 
and to search them [if necessary], they 
_ought not to have engaged in an altercation, 
and in doing so they have been guilty of a 
‘most unconstitutional act. He has there- 
fore to pray that sub-Lieutenants Yi Lin, 
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Ch’ang Ho, Chung Ho, and Hsiang Fu, 
may, as @ preliminary step, be committed 
to the Board of Punishments for trial. 
The secretary on duty, who was unable to 
keep order, and the keeper of the keys of 
the Ching-yiin Gate should also be com- 
mitted to the Board for the determination 
of a penalty. Memorialist also has 
rendered himself amenable to punishment, 
as he was on duty on the day in question, 
and he too should be committed to the 
Board for the determination of a penalty. 
(For decree see Gazette of 17th September.) 

October 5th.—(1) Memorial from Ting 
Pao-chén, Governor-General of Szechuen, 
reporting that a cashiered official, who had 
lodged an appeal at the Censorate against 
the injustice of his sentence of dismissal, 
has gone into hiding and will not appear 
at the re-hearing that was ordered in 
consequence of the appeal that he lodged. 
The officer in question is called Haii Chiin- 
yung, and was formerly Magistrate of the 
Téng-tu district in Szechuen. In the month 
of July 1870, the district town was flooded 
by an irruption of the waters of the Yang- 
taze, and the Magistrate, instead of doing 
his best to rescue the people, got into a° 
boat with his family and left the people to 
their fate. For this cowardly conduct he 
was denounced and disgraced. Having 
appealed against this sentence, his case 
was referred to the memorialist for further 
investigation. When the enquiry came on, 
Hsii Chiin-yung was at his home, and 
instead of appearing himself, he sent in his 
deposition by the hands of a servant, the 
story he then gave corresponding in the 
main with the facts as detailed in his 
appeal to the Censorate. After being 
repeatedly summoned to appear in person, 
he failed to do so, and as the gentry and 
others, whom he accused of being in collu- 
sion to do him an injury, were all either 
dead or gone, it was impossible to come to 
any decision on the strength of his deposi- 
tion alone. Deputies were, however, sent 
to the place, and their enquiries resulted 
in a confirmation of the charge of cowardice 
brought against the late Magistrate, and 
disregard for the lives of the people. 
Under these circumstances, the memorialist 
proposes to deal with this appeal in the 
manner laid down by law. The law 
provides that if an appellant fails to put in 
an appearance at the Court of re-hearing 
within two months of the date of his 
being summoned to appear, the appeal 
shall be dismissed. Under this law, the 
appeal is now dismissed, as are also the 
charges against certain individuals embodied 
therein. 


(2) Téng Ch’éng-wei, Acting Imperial 
Agent at Si-ning, reports that he has, as 
required by law, crossed the frontier to 
offer sacrifices to the God of Kokonor, and 
has summoned the usual gathering of the 
various tribes. By the law above referred 
to, the Imperial Comptroller-General of 
Kokonor should cross the frontier every 
autumn, and conduct a service of worship 
to the God of Kokonor, assembling at the 
same time the princes and leaders of the 
Mongol tribes and entering into a covenant 
with them. On the approach of the time 
for the usual autumn sacrifices this year, 
the memorialist, having first called upon the 
Princes, Dukes, Dzassaks and Daidji of the 
various Mongol tribes to assemble in 
readiness at the place where the cove- 
nant was to be made, and having been 
provided by the Governor-General Tso 
with a sacrificial officer, set out on his 
journey on the 11th of August, accom- 
panied by the acting Prefect of Si-ning and 
a guard of artillery. The frontier was 
crossed at the town of Tan-ko-érh, and 
Ch’akhant’olohei was reached on the 15th 
of August, sacrifice being there reverently 
offered to the God of Kokonor at 4 a.m. 
on the 16th. On the following day, the 
Princes, Dukes, Dzassaks and Daidji of the 
various Mongol tribes were gathered 
together, and a covenant was made with 
them, each sitting down to the banquet in 
the order of his rank, the gifts ot silk and 
satin for robes and coats, feathers, buttons, 
daggers, and tea-money to the attendants 
being then distributed amongst them. The 
various head-men of thousands and hun- 
dreds were also given liberal donations. 
All the Princes, Dukes, Dzassaks and Daidji 
were overjoyed and filled with gratitude, 
prostrating themselves in the direction of the 
palace in token of their gratitude for the 
Heavenly Benevolence. The memorialist 
then enjoined upon them all the necessity 
of paying careful obedience to rules and 
regulations, and keeping their various 
tribes under strict control. They all 
bowed their heads and undertook to obey 
his commands. The memorialist has to 
observe that the control of outer barbarians 
consists entirely in the rigid exercise of a 
system of rewards and punishments, and 
while enjoining upon them the necessity of 
exercising control and showing them the 
manner in which to exercise it, it is still 
more important to give prominence to the 
bounty that is displayed towards them. 
He accordingly made the Princes, Dukes, 
&c., presents in addition +o those prescribed 
by regulation, and they gratefully extolled 
the benevolence of the Emperor. There is 
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every reason therefore to anticipate quiet 
on the frontier. The officers having been 
deputed to offer sacrifice at the other places 
at which these are prescribed, he returned 
on the same day to Si-ning by the ronte ! 
along which he had come. He would add } 
that he has departed in this instance from ! 
his usual habit of transmitting all reports to 
the Throne through the Governor-General / 
Tso, as this high officer is stationed at i 
some distance beyond the frontier, and } 
the matter which is the subject of this | 
report being one that concerns the offering !: 
of worship, he has followed the usual prece- 
dent and memorialised himself in order !- 
to avoid delay.—Rescript : It is noted. 
October 6th.—(1) Postscript memorial ! 
from Ting Pao-chén, Governor-General of | 
Szechuen. The Imperial Resident has 
already reported to His Majesty, as he has : 
informed the memorialist, that the Dalai ? 
Lama, after his enthronement, was about to 
despatch a tribute mission to the capital. On 
receipt of the Resident’s communication, : 
the memorialist gave orders for the atten- ‘ 
tion to be paid to this mission alony their % 
line of route that the law requires. Tho* 
mission, headed by an abbot, called Ch’ing- 
jaolungjot’angch’ii, with disciples and; 
attendants, reached Ch’éng-tu Fn on the% 
8th of December 1879, and on inspection ‘ 
of the articles of tribute they had brought, } 
these were found to consist of 407 pack-! 
ages, weighing 20,045 catties, which was | 
the number and weight given in the letter | 
from Thibet. Orders were then given for ‘ 
the cases to be wrapped up and securely ! 
lashed, and, as required by regulation, a | 
stamped pass was supplied to the mission ' 
upon which the number of cases was | 
entered, each case being further secured ‘ 
by a strip of paper pasted on it. The mis- ‘ 
sion left Ch’éng-tu Fu on the 11th of July, | 
under the escort of a lieutenant. Orders ' 
have been given to the district and depart- : 
ment Magistrates along the line of route . 
to pass them on to Ning-chiang Chow on * 
the Shénsi frontier, where they will be‘ 
handed over to the authorities of that : 
province. 4 
October 7th—({1) A decree. On the: 
present occasion of transmitting the Sacred : 
Portrait of the Emperor T’ung Chih, with? 
the Veritable Record of His Majesty's ‘ 
reign, the sacred Admonitions, the Genea- } 
logical Register, the Announcement of ? 
Accession, and the Imperial seal’ to Mouk- : 
den, the usual number of Chinese officers ! 
and soldiers will accompany the cortége; and, | 
in addition, En Ch’iian, Captain-General of : 
the Guards, who has been directed to escort > 
these relics, will select a secretary aud 
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ieutenant of the Guard with twenty men, 
tho will accompany the procession as far 
3 Shan-hai Kuan and then return to 
‘eking. It will be met at Shan-hai Kuan 
y the Brigade-General of Shéngking 
ad the acting Vice-President of the Board 
i Ceremonies of that city, who will escort 
1e relics to Moukden. The Governor of 
héngking will, in accordance with rule, 
2 out beyond the suburbs of the city to 
ieet the cortége, receiving it kneeling, but 
2 need not go to a great distance beyond 
1e city to meet it. The allowances due to 
te guards of the Ch’ien Ch’ing Gate who 
‘e detached for this duty will be granted 
. the same manner as to the Guards of the 
reat Gates. The daily travelling allow- 
ices granted to the officers and men of 
ie Guards will be issued on the scale 
id down on the occasion of Imperial 
inting expeditions. En Ch’tian, Shih 
o, and Lumg Ch'in, (who have been 
»pointed by separate decree to accompany 
\@ procession) will keep the officers and 
en under due control, and see that they 
) not in any way cause annoyance to the 
sople in the districts through which they 
ws. Should the officers insist upon the 
cal authorities preparing official resting- 
aces at the various stages at which they 
iss the night, they must be denounced, 
- well as the official who prepares the 
ace for their reception.* The three high 
ficers will also take care that these officers 
id men return with them at the conclusion 
‘their duties and enter the capital on the 
me day. ; 

(2) Along memorial from Ting Pao-chén, 
overnor-General of Szechuen, on the sub- 
ct of the salt trade in that province, 
hich has already formed the matter of 
merous and complicated reports. The 
‘esent paper, stated in brief, is to the 
owing effect. The area embraced by the 
uai-an salt manufacturies included at one 
ne the province of Hupeh, but when the 
bellion broke out and communication 
us interrupted, the Huai-an salt factories 
uld no longer supply the Hupeh area, 
aich was fed by Szechuen. With the 
ssation of hostilities an attempt was made 
‘ the Huai-an trade to recover their rights 
er Hupeh, but the Szechuen traders 
utinued to supply the province to the 
clusion of Huai-an salt. After several 
ars of dispute and constant representa- 
ons from Censors and others, the Board 
- Revenue were prevailed on to recom- 
and to the Throne that the rights of the 
* On Imperial hunting expeditions, the followers are 


apelled to live in tents, and the same rule is to be 
served on the present occasion, 
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Huai-an traders should be restored to them, 
and an embargo laid on Szechuen salt as 
far as Hupeh was concerned. A decree 
was issued sanctioning the resumption of 
the monopoly, but the Governor-General 
of Szechuen strongly objected to its imme- 
diate enforcement on the ground that a 
large number of Szechuen merchants had 
invested much capital in the trade, and 
their abrupt exclusion would bear hardly 
upon them. He suggested a compromise, 
therefore, by which half the licenses should 
be issued to Huai-an traders and half to 
Szechuen men. This proposal was referred 
to the Board of Revenue, who objected on 
the ground that nothing short of the com- 
plete exclusion of Szechuen salt would 
enable the Huai-an traders to sell with 
any hope of profit. Their decision was 
communicated to the Governor-General, 
who again argues the question, and repeats 
his application for the division of the 
trade. He states that there was a large 
stock of Ssechuen salt in Hupeh before 
the issue of the decree excluding Szechuen 
traders, and these have been hurrying 
forward consignments of salt when they 
heard of the approaching cessation of their 
privileges over this province, until the 
market is completely overstocked, so that 
even if the Huai-an traders were admitted 
to the exclusion of the Szechuen dealers, 
they could do nothing until the large 
stocks now on hand were cleared off.—-A 
Rescript appended to the memorial directs 
the Board to re-consider the application. 

October 8th.—No documents of import- 
ance. 

October 9th.—(Court Circular) Audience 
was this day given to the Prince of Tun, 
the Prince of Kung, the Prince of Shun, 
P’an Tsu-yin, and Huang T’i-fang. 

(1) The Governor-General of Fuhkien 
and Chékiang submits the usual half- 
yearly return of unsettled appeal cases 
in the province of Fuhkien. The case 
of Lin Tai shih, which has been pending 
for so many years and has formed 
the subject of numerous applications to 
the Censorate, heads the list of unsettled 
cases, of which there are twelve. Two 
appeal cases have been disposed of during 
the period under review. 

(2) Li Ho-nien, Director-General of the 
Yellow River, reports that all the import- 
ant works have been put into an efficient 
state of repair in anticipation of the autumn 
freshets. A list of these works is given, 
with details as to the nature of the repairs 
that have been made. 

(3) The Governor of Fuhkien applies 
for the restoration of the button of a District 
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Magistrate from whom it was taken away 
in consequence of his being in arrear with 
his land-tax. These arrears have now been 
made good.— Granted by Rescript. 

(4) The Governor-General of Min Cheh 
and the Governor of Fuhkien report the 
despatch of a weiyuan on the 14th Septem- 
ber with bills to the amount of Tls. 50,000 
as an instalment of the contributions 
due to the capital for the present year. 
The total annual assessment amounts to 
Tis. 260,000, made up of the followin 





items :— Tis. 
Duty on tea for the Imperial 

Household.........scsscsesseseessseeoes eee 50,000 
Contribution for Shéngking, Tls. 

5,000 per month .........cceeeeee 
Lekin on Opium .........ceccesceeees 
General contribution from Cus- 

toms and lekin receipts .........se006 100,000 





Total, Tls....260,000 





On two previous occasions, Tls. 100,000 
have been remitted, leaving a balance of 
Tis. 110,000 to be sent forward. 

October 10th—(1) Memorial from the 
Governor of Kiangsu, reporting the rehear- 
ing of an appeal case, of which the following 
are the particulars. Chi Féng-té, a native 
of P’i Chou, having complained at the 
Censorate that a military official was screen- 
ing certain individuals who had murdered 
his nephew, by name Chi Tsii-ch’ao, the case 
was ordered to be investigated, and the 
memorialist has discovered the actual facts, 
which he proceeds to detail. At the 
beginning of the year 1874, certain burglars 
forcibly entered the house of Chi Féng-té 
during the night, stole an ass, some 
articles of clothing and other things, and 
murdered Chi Féng-ch’ao, the nephew 
of Chi Féng-té, who was living in the 
house and helping his uncle, wounding the 
latter also, who came to his nephew’s 
assistance. The 
reported to the authorities, an inquest was 
held and steps were taken to arrest the 
guilty parties. Two men were in due 
course arrested on suspicion, but it having 
been found on enquiry that they were not 
concerned in the outrage, one was sent 
back to his home and forbidden to leave 
the place, and the other was released on 
bail. The man released on bail, whose 
name was Fang K’ai-lan, absconded, but was 
subsequently captured in Yén-ch’éng Hsien 
in Shantung, and as his explanations were 
unsatisfactory he was kept in confinement, 
where he died. Three other individuals 
were then arrested, called respectively 
Chi Sst, Ku Kung-chin, aud Chang Yung- 
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ch’ing, who confessed that they had con- 
mitted the burglary and murder at the 
instance of one Li Tien-ku, who was still 
at large. They were sent on to the Prefect, 
but on being brought before him they 
denied their previous statements, and were 
accordingly sent back to the Magistrate for 
further examination. While under deten- 
tion in the district gaol, Ku Kung-chin died. | 
Chi Féng-té, the plaintiff, who was unaware | 
that the man Fang K’ai-lan had died in , 
prison, and looking only to the fact that , 
the settlement of the case was delayed, j. 
and the chief offender was still at large, | 
imagined that Fang K’ai-lan had feigned 
sickness and obtained his release. He was 
further annoyed by the importunity of his 
deceased nephew’s wife, who claimed cer- 
tain land from him for her maintenance 
after the murder of her husband, and 
objected to the allowance Chi Féng-té made 
her because it was insufficient. Imagining 
that the widow was urged by her brother, 
one Chou, to raise these objections, and that 
the widow’s great-uncle, who was a Lieu- ; 
tenant in the army, was screening the 
perpetrators of the crime, he brought , 
a charge of extortion against the Liev- '. 
tenant, in the Courts of the Prefect, Taotai, 
Judge and Governor successively. The 
case was referred to the Prefect, but had 
to stand over pending the arrival of wit- 
nesses, and Chi Féng-té, impatient at the 
delay, took his plaint to Peking, where he - 
included other people in his charges of | 
whom he had suspicions. The appellant . 
now admits that these charges are . 
unfounded, being based only on suspi- 
cions which he had no right to enter- . 
tain. In determining the sentence that 
should be passed upon Chi Féng-té for 
making these false charges, the memorial- 
ist makes allowance for the feeling of 
impatience he might naturally be credited 
with under the distressing circumstances of 
which he has been the victim, and accord- . 
ingly condones his offence. The Lieutenant 
has been cleared, of the charges brought 
against him by the appellant, but the 
enquiries instituted show him to be a man 
of bad reputation, and it is requested that 
he be dismissed the public service. The 
two accomplices who are still alive will be 
promptly dealt with, and orders have been 
given for the immediate arrest of their 
principal, who is still at large. : 
October 11th.—({1) A long memorial from - 
Tso Tsung-t’ang and his colleague Yang | 
Ch’ang-chiin, reporting the capture of the : 
leader of a seditionary movement at Kua- 
tzi Kou in Chieh-chow, an account of 
which is given in the Gazette of July 10th. 
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The movement was set in motion by one 
Ku Tan-pa,* to whose brother's wife a 
son was born prematurely on the Ist of 
July 1879, just after the earthquake had 
occurred, in consequence of the shock 
the mother received from being in a 
house which fell under the vibration of 
the earthquake. A professional exorcist 
having stated it as his opinion that 
the fact of the child having been born 
alive under such exceptional ciroum- 
stances was an indication that he was 
destined to become famous, Ku Tan-pa 
turned his mind to the employment of this 
infant phenomenon as a means to sedition. 
With this intent he engaged the exorcist 
to cast the child’s horoscope, and perform 
certain saltatory ceremonies proper to his 
calling, after which it was given out that 
this child was a living Buddha, and had 
control over earthquakes. He then pre- 
vailed on the mother of the child to place it 
in the local temple, and he enjoined upon 
the Lama in charge of the temple to take 
special care of the child. The mother used 
to visit the temple periodically to suckle the 
child, but was not allowed to reside there. 
In the meantime rumours were diligently 
spread that a calamity was pending, the 
effects of which could be escaped by the 
worship of Buddha, and the result was 
that the people for miles around made 
pilgrimage to this temple to worship the 
infant Buddha and present offerings of 
money and rice. Ku Tan-pa then gave it 
out that the country was to be the scene 
of warfare, and called on the people in the 
villages round to produce all-the arms 
they had and to give them to him. In 
course of time he had made a large collec- 
tion of arms in this manner, and in the 
month of March last, Ku Tan-pa, and the 
exorcist, whose name was Namotienchow, 
summoned the elders of certain villages, 
some twenty in number, to their aid, and 
invited them to rise in revolt. The people 
who went to worship the infant were 
directed to bind a piece of red cloth round 
‘their heads and to perform a war-dance 
with a sword in their hand. Some of the 
elders, having murdered two men who came 
to the temple and protested against 
Ku Tan-pa and the exorcist inciting the 
«people in this manner, and having then 
. proceeded to plunder a local chieftain from 
;;Whom they took mules and horses, Ku Tan- 
pa was urged by them to commence opera- 
‘tions, Ku Tan-pa accordingly sent men with 
‘thickens’ feathers, which he chose as a 
: Substitute for the ‘‘ warrant arrow,” to the 
” * By aclerical error, the man is called Ku Yen-pa in 
> the Gasstte of July loth, 
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different villages, summoning them to his 
atandard. They were to meet in force on 
the 11th April at a certain spot, and after 
attacking Chieh Chow and other places 
round, were to make for Szechuen and 
commence operations on a large scale. 
Barriers were erected at different points 
and detachments placed in charge of them, 
while Ku Tan-pa and the Lama remained at 
the temple in charge of the infant Buddha. 
The detachment told off for active service 
first attacked a village called Ha-ho-pa, but 
shortly after came into contact with the 
Imperial troops and were defeated, falling 
back on one of the barriers at a place 
called Hou-tzti Chung. They were shortly 
afterwards again routed in an attack upon 
a second village, and from this date for- 
ward the Imperial troops gradually pressed 
round them, their numbers being daily 
reduced by desertion, and they themselves 
falling back on Kua-tzti Kow. The attack 
on this place and its results are fully 
described in the memorial of the 10th of 
July. On this occasion the infant Buddha 
was caught, and a few days after, Ku 
Tan-pa was also taken. As reported in the 
memorial of July 10th, Ku Tan-pa and 
others were to be summarily decapitated, 
but they had already been sent on to Lan- 
chow before the order for their execution 
had reached the authorities. On the arrival 
of Ku Tan-pa, he was brought before the 
memorialists and the facts as related above 
were elicited from him. Ku Tan-pa, the 
exorcist, and two of Ku Tan-pa’s relatives 
have now been executed by the ling-ch’th 
process, the Lama has been beheaded, and 
the mother of the infant has been given as 
a slave to the soldiery. Had the infant 
lived, it would have been kept in prison 
until it had reached the age of ten years, 
when it would have been made a eunuch 
of, but he fell sick and died after he was 
deprived of his mother’s milk. 

October 12th.—({1) A decree. Ch’éng 
Jui reports that land is being cultivated 
on either side of the Tombs of the Ming 
dynasty. He states that on a recent visit 
to the Tombs of the Ming to offer sacrifice, 
he noticed that over ten ch’ing of land on 
either side of the walls of the Tombs had 
been brought under cultivation, and that 
some of the trees had been cut down. On 
enquiry amongst the farmers he was told 
that the land in question was now paying 
taxes. The Governor of Shun-t’ien is 
hereby directed to call upon the sub-Prefect 
Ch’ang-p’ing Chou to state whether or no 
this land should have been cultivated, and 
whether or no any trees have been cut 
down. 
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(2) Memorial from T’an Chung - lin, 
Governor of Chékiang, reporting on the 
results of an investigation into the condition 
of the waste land in that province. He 
was honoured some months ago withadecree 
calling for an explanation of a complaint 
brought by a certain individual that the 
mode of investigating the tenure and condi- 
tion of land in Chékiang was not satisfac- 
tory, and was likely to cause disturbance 
among the people. The difficulties attend- 
ing the registration and taxation of land 
in Chékiang are two. One lies in the 
avaricious propensities of the officials and 
underlings, and the other in the reluctance 
of the people to furnish correct returns 
of their land. The memorialist, being 
fully alive to these facts, having ordered 
a survey of the taxable lands in the 
province by the various local authorities, 
had their reports substantiated afterwards 
by special agents. Proclamations were also 
issued calling on the people to pay the 
proper amount of taxes on the land they 
cultivated, and on the authorities to remit 
the full amount they received. While, 
however, it is possible to ascertain by 
personal survey the amount of uncultivated 
land, and to check the rapacity of the 
official class by strict scrutiny, as long as 
the people will not come forward and state 
what amount of taxable land they have 
failed to return, it is impossible for the 
authorities to obtain correct returns. The 
memorialist then goes on to quote the 
proclamation he issued last spring on the 
subject of this survey, and complains of 
the injustice of the person who denounces 
his action, in basing his accusation on a few 
words at the close of his proclamation and 
ignoring all the previous remarks which 
qualified these words. From the strictures 
of this individual, it would seem as if 
the memorialist had issued a proclamation 
ordering the whole of the land in the 
province to be taxed, irrespective of quality 
or other conditions, whereas in the fore- 
going portion of the proclamation, which 
has been ignored, it is distinctly stated that 
the penalties threatened refer only to tax- 
able land that the holders have failed to 
report, no reference whatever being made, 
as the denouncer would make out, tounculti- 
vated land. So far from wishing to force 
the people to pay taxes on waste land, it 
has been the special object of the memorial- 
ist to secure them against injustice in 
this respect, and his efforts to that end can 
be testified to by the whole province. 
The report concludes with an explanation 
of charges in connection with the Chia- 
hing riots, the circumstances of which have 
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been reported at length in previous Gazettes, .-- 
(Seo Gazettes of 24th May and 6th -' 


June.) 3 
October 13th.—(1) Memorial from the ==: 
Governor-General of the Two Kiang and 
the Governor of Kiangsu, reporting the +1 
result of a survey of the province of Kiangsu < 
with a view to ascertaining the extent of 
land that remains uncultivated. In Kiang- -: 
ning Fu, in the Prefecture of Nanking, the - 
amount of taxable land originally borne : 
upon the books was 55,200 ch’ing, or :% 
835,176 acres. Recent surveys show that : 
there are 31,000 ch’ing, or 469,030 acres : 
not under cultivation, but 60 per cent. of « 
the assessed taxes are nevertheless collected, 
the majority of the uncultivated land- 
consisting of hilly or low-lying country. .: 
In Yangchow Fu there isa certain quantity :, 
of land upon which barracks and similar .: 
buildings were formerly built, and although 
these have been destroyed the ground is 
covered with bricks and broken tiles to an .; 
extent that prevents its cultivation. The ::: 
land so injured does not, happily, amount :: 
to much, and with the exception of the x 
localities referred to, there is little ::; 
waste land elsewhere in that Prefecture. 
To summarise the results of the survey. : :; 
In Kiang-ning Fu there is seven per cent. -, 
of taxable land not under cultivation ; in «i, 
the five Prefectures and Departments of x 
sa 

at 

7. 

A, 











Soochow, Sung-kiang, Ch’ang-chow, Chin- .; 
kiang, and T’ai-t’sang there is an averago -;, 
of some twenty per cent. of taxable land - 
that is not under cultivation. In submit- .» 
ting a return of the results of the survey ;;, 
referred to, the memorialists have to 3, 
observe that during the ten years’ occupa- 7; 
tion of the seven districts of the -, 
Kiang-ning Prefecture by the rebels, the .,, 
public wells were destroyed and village -, 
communities dispersed, the country being «; 
deserted. On the restoration of peace a x 
small proportion only of the agricultural : , 
population remained, and in spite of every . 
effort to induce them to return, very few of ;, 
the original owners resumed possession of :, 
their holdings. In the Soochow Prefecture 
the rebel occupation was not so protracted, 4 
and there were many places that escaped ., 
their visitation altogether. This region is, .; 
therefore, more fortunately circumstanced 
than the Kiang-ning Prefecture. The draw- - 
back from which the former suffers, how- : 
ever, is want of farm labourers. With the .. 
price of labour doubled the profits on i; 
farming cannot but be small. The capital- ‘, 
ists of early days, moreover, have become :., 
men of moderate means [owing to their ;- 
losses during the rebellion, ] while the poorer [ 
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owners have turned to other pursuits, 
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loking on farming as a dangerous specula- 
tion, and go it is that a considerable amount 
of waste land still remains uncultivated. 
The regulation under which immigrants are 
allowed immunity from taxation for three 
years is 8 most beneficent arrangement, and 
is working so well that since its enactment 
the number of settlers increases year by year. 
October 14th.—(1) Memorial from Chin 
Shon, Military Governor of Ili, reporting 
that he has despatched an oflicer with a 
tribute offering of horses for His Majesty. 
lliis the region in which horses are bred, 
and it is the special duty of memorialist to 
select the best that are to be found there. 
Since the rebellion, however, it has been 
| far from an easy matter to obtain a well 
toned and presentable-looking horse that 
has good paces, and out of all the horses 
! that have now been purchased and tried, 
‘he has only been able to pick out eight 
| geldings that are good. Although these 
jae not uniform in colour, their temper 
| may be said to be good. The horses were 
despatched on the 21st of May by way of 
the grass country, as during this season 
grass and water are plentiful. The mili- 
lary officer in charge of them has been 
given strict injunctions to be careful 
in letting them out to graze, 4nd has been 
directed to furnish himself with a supply 
of bran and corn for their feed. He 
is to take them to the Imperial Stables for 
inspection and reverent preparation for 
the Imperial use after trial has been made 
of them. The memorialist has written to 
| the Governor of Uliasut’ai and other high 
‘ dficers along the line of route, to see to 
tthe arrival of the horses in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, and to expedite them 
on their way. He begs to forward separ- 
ately a memorandum of the numbers :of 
horses destined for tribute, and for reserve 
incase of accident to the former], with 
their colour, teeth-marks and pace. He 
implores His Majesty of his goodness to 
deign to accept this humble offering that has 
been made in slight manifestation of the 
tincerity of his devotion—Rescript: It is 
noted, 
October 15th.—(1) Memorial from Kuang 
in, Superintendent of Customs at Huai-an, 
teporting the completion of his year of 
ofice, and submitting a return of receipts 
during that period. The Huai-an Customs, 
which embraces the three stations of Huai- 
an, Su-ch’ien and the sea-port, is assessed 
at an annual rating of 
Regular assessment 
| Surplus assessment 





saibayeun Tis. 254,363 
110,000 


Total, Tls. 364,363 
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During the year under review, which 
ended on the 16th of August last, the 
following revenue was collected :— 

At the Huai-an Customs ..... eeeLls, 65,721 
»,  Su-ch’ien Customs 6,719 
»» Maritime Station ......... 39 413 

72,853 


Total Tls. 
1,274 





To this must be added duties 
remitted on rice for Chihli ... 


Making a grand total of...... *Tls. 74,127 
This shows a deficit of Tls. 290,234. The 
memorialist explains that the Huai-an 
Customs lost its vigour when the Yellow 
River changed its course and has never. 
recovered from the diversion of the commer- 
cial highway, the receipts being further 
affected by the employment of transit 


passes (7 Ly for native and foreign 
goods. This state of things has been 
repeatedly brought to the notice of His 
Majesty by the memorialist’s predecessors, 
and he himself can claim credit for having 
done his best to augment the revenue, his 
success in this direction being attested by 
the fact that his collection during the year 
has exceeded that of his predecessors for 
the last twenty years by upwards of Ts. 
30,000. He ventures to solicit the same 
indulgence that has been granted to them, 
viz., the permission to make good only ten 
per cent. of the deficit.—Referred to the 
Board of Revenue. 

(2) The remainder of this day's Gazette 
is occupied with a report from P’an Ssii- 
lien, Governor of Féng-t’ien and Literary 
Chancellor of that province, ipto the 
appropriation of the principal of a certain 
school endowment by Wang Chia-pi, who 
had represented at the Censorate that the 
report of Ming An, the Governor, on this 
matter, was at variance with the latter's 
pevete correspondence on the subject, 

‘or a full account of this matter, and the 
final decree, see Gazettes of 21st February, 
9th, 16th, 17th March, 1st April, and 30th 
September. 

October 16th.—({1-5) Decrees appointing 
officers to preside over various departments 
in connection with the approaching examina- 
tions for the degree of military chi-jén. 

(6) Memorial from the Censor Liu Chih- 
p’ing on the subject of abuses in connection 
with the execution of repairs and the con- 
struction of public buildings by the Board 
of Works ; the perfunctory enquiry insti- 
tuted by the Board of Punishments into a 
case of robbery of money from the silk and 
satin store department, and misdoings in 


* Inclusive of fractional parts of a tael. 
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connection with the selection of soldiers 
and others for duty at the Treasury. These 
strictures are summarised in an earlier 
decree. 

(7-9) Memorials from the Governor of 
Shun-t’ien and other, officers, making the 
usual application for grants of grain for the 
various charitable establishments in and 
around Peking. The applications have 
been sanctioned in decrees published in the 
Gazette of 30th September. 

(10) Postscript memorial from Liu K’un-yi, 
Governor-General at Nanking. The ship 
is the home of the sailor, and every effort 
ought to be made to render it durable 
and strong enough to face the dangers of 
the sea. P’éng Yi-lin, Admiral of the 
Yangtsze, writes to say that the vessels 
recently turned out at the Nanking and 
Hu-k’ou arsenals are not equal to the old 
models, and that an example should be 
made of the officers attached to these 
arsenals to whose mismanagement this 
deterioration is due. It is therefore 
the duty of the memorialist to request 
that Ch’én Ta-yuan, expectant sub-Prefect 
with the brevet rank of Prefect, attached 
to the Hu-k’ou arsenal, may be deprived 
of his brevet rank, and that T’ang 
Chi-ch’ang, an expectant Prefect who is 
attached to the Nanking arsenal, may be 
degraded to the rank of sub-Prefect, both 
officers being retained for duty in the 
arsenals to which they are respectivel; 
attached. They will be carefully watched, 
and should they show any tendency to con- 
tinue to perform their duties in the careless 
manner which is now complained of, they 
will be forthwith denounced and applica- 
tion made for their dismissal from the public 
service, coupled with an obligation to make 
good the losses they may be the cause of. 
—Granted by Rescript. 

(11) The Superintendent of Imperial 
Manufactories at Nanking makes the usual 
application for permission to purchase the 
raw silk required for the manufacture of 
the fabrics he is under orders to supply, at 
the ruling market rates, the allowance 
granted by the Board being insufficient to 
cover the present cost of the raw material. 
—Rescript: Let the Board of Revenue take 
note, 

October 17th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Governor of Kuanysi, reporting the result 
of an enquiry into the conduct of the two 
officers attached to a lekin collectorate, 
who were charged, the one with applying 
a portion of the receipts to expenditure 
that was not authorised, and the other 
with using false weights. The enquiry 
held elicited the following facts :—T’ao 
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Yung-chung, a native of Kiang-ning Hsien 
in Kiangsu, whose home was in the 
metropolitan district of Ta-hsing Hsien, 
having obtained official rank in considera- 
tion of his services volunteered during the 
rebellion in Kuangtung, purchased the 
rank of Assistant sub-Prefect in the year 
1877, and was nominated a probationer in 
Kuangsi. In the autumn of 1878, he 
was placed in charge of a branch lekin © 
station attached to the Wu Chou collector- — 
ate. He conducted his business there in ~ 
a satisfactory manner, with the exception 
of the unauthorised application of public 


money, which was appropriated under the - 


following circumstances. The station in - 
question consisted of a number of small 
boats lashed together and anchored to the © 
river’s bank, upon which sheds were con- - 
structed in which the officials and under- - 
lings attached to the station lived and 
carried on their business. This floating 
station had not been repaired for a * 
number of years, and leaked in many 
places. A boat attached to the station, 
which was used for preventive purposes, 
was also rotten in many places, and had lost 
its sails, mast, and cordage, and, like the © 
floating stage, was much in need of repair. 
T’ao Yung-chung accordingly caused an 
estimate to be furnished of the cost of 
these repairs, which were put downat Tis. - 
156 for the boat, and Tls. 121 for the 
floating house. On applying to his 
superior for sanction for this expendi- 
ture, T’ao Yung-chung was told that 
the public funds were at such a low 
ebb that the repairs he wanted must 
be deferred. T’ao Yung-chung, however, 
deemed them too urgent to admit of delay, 
so he ordered them to be put in hand at 
once, and spent altogether Tls. 277, which 
he deducted from the lekin receipts on . 
bamboo and wood for the year. He also 
exceeded his maintenance allowance of 
Tls. 43 during two months when the price 
of rice was high, by Tls. 11.1, which was - 
also drawn from his receipts, making a total 
unauthorised expenditure of Tls. 288. Ags 
regards the case of employing false - 
weights, the individual concerned, one - 
Sung Ch’ung-ch’iu, who was serving as a 
probationer in Hupeh, had to go into 
mourning for his father. His home was in 
Chékiang, but as he had no money he © 
determined to go first to Kuangsi where - 
he had formerly resided, and look up his <‘ 
friends and some relatives with a view to - 
raising some money amongst them. This 
was in the year 1878, and at the end of the 
year he reached Wu Chou. He there 
heard that his old friend T’ao Yung-chung 
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‘was serving at a branch station, so he 
went to look him up, and begged him to 
get some employment that would enable 
him to live in Wu Chou. One of T’ao 
Yung-chung’s clerks having fallen ill, he 
invited Sung Chung-ch’iu to take the 
latter’s place, his duties being to take 

‘receipt of the moneys collected. It was 

| the custom at the station to weigh amounts 

‘of less than ten taels with a steelyard 
‘and anything above that amount with 
i scales, and Sung, feeling that his rate of pay 
would not enable him to remit any money 
. home, determined to supplement his income 
‘ byalittle dishonesty. To this end he bought 
two ounces of resin at a small general shop 
near the station, and the same night, when 
all his companions were asleep, he melted 
itdown and smeared it on to the bottom of 
the plate in which the weights were put. 
He used these scales effectively for a week, 
during which time he netted Tis. 11 over 
and above the proper amount, but on the 
ninth day the trick was discovered by 
'Tao Yung-chung and the Superintendent, 
jand Sung was handed over to the nearest 
| District Magistrate. The memorialist then 
: proceeds to sum up the cases against the 
two men, and to quote the law under which 
he passed sentence upon them. ‘T’ao 
Yung-chung is sentenced to banishment 
‘for four years, and Sung Ch’ung-ch’iu to 
seventy blows with banishment for a year.— 
Referred to the Board concerned. 

October 18th.—No documents of import- 
ance, 

October 19th.—(1) A decree. Hsii Ying- 
Kuei, Director at the examination for the 
degree of military chin-shih, reports that a 
military chai-jén of the first class from 
Shantung, Sung Chin-chung by name, was 
unable at the second test examination to 
draw the bow he had originally applied for. 

iit was ascertained that his failure on the 
Second occasion was due to an accident he 
‘had met with to his arm and not to the fact 
that he had secured a substitute on the first 
loccasion, The Director begs to be informed 
‘Whether or no the name of Sung Chin- 
chung shall be struck off the list.—Let 
Sung Chin-chung’s name be struck out. 

(2) Joint memorial from Liu K’un-yi, 
Governor-General of the Two Kiang, Wu 
Yuan-ping, Governor of Kiangsu, and T’an 
|Chiin-p’ei, Financial Commissioner of the 
’ame province, soliciting the Imperial 
Sanction to the erection of a memorial 

‘temple to the late Wén Pin, Director- 
General of Grain Transport, who recently 
died at his post. The deceased officer, 
who had served many years in Kiangpeh, 
had won the confidence of the people, 
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and the posthumous honours conferred on 
him by His Majesty gave universal satisfac- 
tion. A number of literary graduates and 
gentry from various districts have now 
lodged a memorial with the memorialists 
praying them to urge His Majesty to sanc- 
tion the erection of a memorial temple to 
the late Director-General somewhere near 
Ch’in-chiang P’u, on the Grand Canal. In 
supporting this application, the memorialists 
give a brief sketch. of the deceased officer’s 
career. In 1861 he was appointed Prefect 
of Yi-chow Fu in Shantung, which adjoins 
the Prefecture of Hsii-chow in the Kiang- 
peh region, and Wén Pin distinguished him- 
self by the aid he rendered Wu T'ang, 
who was Director-General of Grain Trans- 
port at the time, in the operations that 
were directed against certain local rebels, 
who were giving much trouble at that 
period. Ten years later, when he was 
Financial Commissioner of Shantung and 
acting Director-General of Grain Transport, 
being duly impressed with the fact that 
this same Hsii-chow was a centre of 
disaffection in which robberies and 
murders were committed by large 
gangs of banditti, sometimes numbering 
thousands, which baffled the efforts of 
former Directors-General, he set to work 
to exterminate them, being completely 
successful in his efforts. Again, in 1874, 
he successfully quelled a rising of the 
members of an affiliated society who were 
driven to revolt from want of food, while 
his efforts for the relief of the famine 
refugees at a more recent date were deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. He found 
work for the hardy, and gave succour 
to the aged, the women and the young, 
at a time when there was no organisa- 
tion in force for the issue of relief. He 
gave personal attention to the case even of 
solitary individuals, and considered no 
matter too trifling for his cares which was 
the means of saving the lives of more than 
a hundred thousand souls. In the work 
of his own special department he was pains- 
taking and conscientious, and the freedom 
from accident that was enjoyed during 
his tenure of office is universally attributed 
to his special care.—Granted by decree 
earlier issued. 

October 20th.—(1) Memorial from Ch’ing 
Yi, Governor of Kuangsi, reporting that 
the duty receipts on salt in that province 
do not come up to the assessment, and 
requesting that the deficit may be made good 
from the lekin tax on the same commodity. 
Some years ago, it was decided that the 
lekin tax on salt should be reduced, and 
the regular duty increased. The change 
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was experimentally introduced at the 
commencement of the year 1871, the revenue 
being assessed at Tls. 75,520. During that 
and the two following years this amount 
was never reached, and permission was 
applied for and obtained by the then 
Governor to supplement the deficit from 
the lekin receipts. In 1874, the regular 
duty continuing to fall short of the assess- 
ment, application was made for the renewal 
of the arrangement above described, but 
the Board of Revenue objected on the 
ground that it was irregular to supplement 
an assessed revenue by other sources of 
income, and they called for a return of the 
deputies engaged in the collection of the 
tax with a view to inflicting penalties upon 
them. A limit of time was also fixed 
within which the deficit was to be made 
good by them, and the Board insisted that 
from that time forward the full annual 
assessment should be provided. Orders to 
this effect were given to the Salt Intendant 
of the province and emphatically repeated 
on various occasions. This officer now 
represents that the taxes on Kuangsi salt 
are collected by the Salt Commissioner of 
Kuangtung before it reaches the province. 
During the rebellion, the salt-landing 
places throughout the province of Kuangsi 
were destroyed by the rebels. Tho 
dealers having dispersed, and the depéts 
being destroyed, the trade practically dis- 
appeared. The Salt Commissioner of 
Kuangtung at the close of the rebellion 
caused a salt office to be established at 
_Wu-chou Fu in Kuangsi, which had for its 
object the enlistment into the trade of the 
people engaged in riverine shipping, regular 
taxes and lekin being collected by this 
office. The dealers thus introduced into the 
trade objected to the double imposition of 
duty and lekin, and made constant applica- 
tions for the reduction of the lekin in 
favour of the regular duty. Thus year 
after year the regular duty fell into arrear, 
and in 1871, Su Féng-wén, who was Gover- 
‘nor at the time, applied for permission 
to reduce the lekin in favour of the regular 
duty, and the arrangefment was experi- 
mentally tried at Wu-chou Fu, a regular 
tax of Tls. 0.2.7.5 being levied on every 
package of salt. The revenue still con- 
tinued, however, to fall short of the 
- assessed amount, and extra barriers were 
erected. The deficit was nevertheless up- 
wards of Tls. 10,000, and this deficit has, 
during the incumbency of successive 
Governors, been made good from the lekin 
receipts. The Board sanctioned this 
arrangement for three years in succession, 
but in 1874 they refused to allow a con- 
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tinuation of the practice and insisted on 
the full assessment being collected. The 
deputies in charge of the various barriers 
have been repeatedly instructed to give 
effect to the wishes of the Board, but no 


improvement in receipts has resulted, so — 


that not only has it not been possible to 
pay off old arrears, but the annual deficit 
continues as large asever. This continued 


depression in the trade is undoubtedly - 
attributable to the effects of the rebellion. © 


In the memorial of Su Féng-wén, referred 
to above, it is explained that there used to 


‘be 66 depdts in Kuangsi, at which the | 
amounted. to 275,666 

packages, upon which duty was levied to — 
the amount of Tls. 75,520, or Tis. 0.2.5 | 


authorised sales 


per package. Each package was nominally 


150 catties in weight, but by Kuangsi - 


measurement it weighed 168 catties, upon 
which scale duty was paid; lekin, how- 


ever, being levied on the basis of 220 - 


catties per package, and this latter weight 
was subsequently taken as the basis for 
regular duties as well, so that Tls. 0.2.5 


were levied on every 220 catties instead © 
of 168, as in former days; in other words, © 


there was a decrease of one package in — 


every four. At the present time, the 
import of salt into Kuangsi is 200,000 


packages or under; much less, that is, © 
than the original amount, and the duty is © 


proportionately less, from which it may be ' 


seen that the falling off in revenue is not 
attributable to negligence on the part of 


the collectors. A proposal to reduce the ‘ 


weight of the packages would be strongly 
opposed by the dealers, for the double 
tax of regular and lekin duty that each 
package has to pay is already a very heavy 
percentage of its value. 
means therefore of improving the revenue 


There being no — 


by measures of this kind, the only resource < 
that remains is to farm the revenue to an ° 


individual, and representations have been 
made in this sense to the Kuangtung 
authorities. 


‘ 


So far, however, no applicant - 


has come forward, and there is nothing for _ 
it but to continue the arrangement adopted ‘ 
for some years past of making good the © 


deficit from the lekin receipts until the 


Kuangtung authorities can find an applicant — 
for the farming of this tax, when it will © 
rest with them to account to the Board for ° 


this item of revenue. 
the last few years are as follows a 
8. 
1874.....cccccsscerssccessceseesee 12,702 
1875.....ccccecseat sescosscereee 12,876 
1076 sacs ciremicetinnesncey 18,419 
1877......00 ciulctreacesiboraane 20,421 
1878...secseevesssorecsesereeesee ZO, LOS 


The arrears during * 


a 
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Rescript :—Let the Board of Revenue 

' consider and report. 
. October 21st.—(1) Memorial from the 
' Governor of Ch’ahar and his colleague 
‘ reporting the result of an enquiry into the 
circumstances of the destruction by fire of 
‘a memorial and the boards encasing it 
| during its transmission to Peking. The 
i attention of the memorialists having been 
, directed by Imperial decree to the loss of a 
| memorial from Hsi Lun, Imperial Agent at 
| Tarbagat’ai, enquiries were set on foot 
: which resulted in the discovery of the 
‘ following particulars, The officer charged 
| with the supervision of the postal stations 
| resident at Kalgan having stated that the 
| sergeant in charge of the P’u-lu-t’ai station 
, teported that the memorial in question 
, had been forwarded from the Pu-lung 
' station to the Si-la-mu-hu-érh station and 
, ¥a8 lost in the hurry of handing over to 
the officer who there took charge [of the 
‘, mail]. The matter was reported to his 
| Majesty, and the decree above referred 
‘to was issued. This occurred before the 
arrival of the senior memorialist, and on 
the matter being brought to his notice, he 
at once sent for the soldier on duty at the 
Pu-lung station, Na-ma-cha-pu by name, 
a3 well as the sergeant, called La-ma-cha- 
pu in charge of the Hasi-la-mu-hu-érh 
station, which is the next on the road, 
and others. They were brought down 
to Kalgan, and an enquiry was 
‘| held by certain officers connected with 
the postal service, who submitted the 
minutes and depositions to the memorialists. 
From these minutes it appears that on the 
| 8rd of August, 1879, fifty-one despatches 
and a case of boards for carrying memorials 
were handed over to Na-ma-cha-p’u for 
transmission to the Hsi-la-mu-hu-érh station. 
He reached this station at midnight of the 
same day, and personally handed over the 
51 despatches and board case to the sergeant 
Tama-cha-p’u. La-ma-cha-p’u gave orders 
‘| for all of them to be deposited in a place 
at the back of the tent in which he lived, 
‘|and after the soldier had left, the sergeant 
took the despatches and board case and 
hungthem up on the pole of the Mongol tent. 
At this moment some mounted messengers 
from Uliasut’ai arrived at the station, and 
wanted carts and horses at once to proceed 
on their journey. The sergeant hurried 
off to find them, but it was not until almost 
daylight that he managed to get a sufficient 
number together. Hethen proceeded to start 
the party off, they meanwhile counting the 
‘number of their packages and stowing them 
Inthe carts, While this was going on, the 
- sergeant entered the tent, and. as it was 
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dark inside he threw some of the dried 
dung that served as fuel upon the fire to 
make a blaze, in order that he might have 
light to find the haversacks and other 
things belonging to the party who were 
about to start. He took these articles up, 
and as he was going out of the tent with 
them on his back he inadvertently knocked 
down the memorial case, which fell into 
the fire. He knew nothing about it at the 
time, and it was only when he came back 
after despatching the party that he noticed 
the case upon the fire half burnt. He 
tried to get it out, but it was blazing too 
fiercely, and before he succeeded in putting 
out the fire, the case was entirely destroyed. 
As no one was in the tent at the time, the 
sergeant kept the matter of the accident to 
himself, and not a soul knew anything 
about it. At daylight one of the men on 
the station came to take count of the 
despatches, and finding the memorial 
case missing drew the attention of the 
sergeant to the fact, when the latter told 
him of the accident that had occurred, and 
begged him to say nothing about it. The 
despatches were then: sent on to the next 
station, and the absence of the memorial 
boards being at once detected, enquiries 
were set on foot which led to the above 
discovery. The sergeant has been sen- 
tenced to a hundred strokes with the whip 
and dismissal, as has also his comrade 
who, when he was informed of the accident, 
did not at once report it. 

October 22nd.—The whole of this day’s 
Gazette is occupied with reports of a formal 
nature respecting movements of officials, 
etc. ; 

October 23rd.—{1) A decree permitting 
the Grand Secretary Tsai Ling to retire on 
his full salary in token of the Imperial 
appreciation of his services, his health 
unfitting him for further public work. * 

(2) Hung Chiin, Literary Chancellor of 
Kiangsi, reports that he has held examina- 
tions for the degree of hsiu-ts’ai in the 
three Prefectures of Yuan-chou, Lin-chiang 
and Chi-an. He considers the standard of 
education in Chi-an to be better than that 
in the other two Prefectures, and places 
Yuan-chou next on the list. It is impos- 
sible to prevent entirely such frauds and 
evasions as personification, the procuring 
of substitutes, and presentation of papers 
written by another hand, but the memorial- 


* Note.—The annual pay of a Grand Secretary is 
Tis. 180 and 180 piculs of rice. As this, however, is 
issued at a discount of fifty per cent., the peusion of this, 
the highest post in the Kmpire, is Tls 90 and 90 piculs 
of rice; value, about Tis. 100. Thus the highest civil 
pension is about Tis, 16 a month, 
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ist at the three examinations in question | 
did his best to guard against malpractices - 


of the kind, enjoining upon the licentiates 
who guaranteed the students the necessity 
of exercising strict supervision, and 
himself sitting all day long in the examina- 
tion hall, taking care before leaving 
the enclosure to select the papers of 
more candidates than degrees could be 


conferred upon, and making some of them * 


pass a test examination then and there 
to prove whether or no their papers had 
been written by themselves. In this way 
he detected four candidates at Yuan- 
chou who had got others to do their papers, 
and two at Lin-chiang; the result being 
that at Chi-an, the last place at which 
examinations were held, there was not a 
single instance of fraud.. At the conclusion 
of each examination the memorialist 
earnestly exhorted the students to pay 
attention to their behaviour, and to pursue 
their studies in an orderly manner, refrain- 
ing from anything that did not come within 
their educational range. He also instructed 
the Directors of Studies to enquire carefully 
from time to time into the conduct of the 
students under their charge, and to aacer- 
tain which were the best among them, 
whom the memorialist promised to reward. 
He begs to report favourably of the 
general behaviour of the students at the 
three Prefectures in question, and to testify 
to the orderly conduct of the people. The 
weather is seasonable everywhere, and the 
crops promise well. 

(3) Ming An, Governor of Kirin, for- 
wards a long supplementary list of mounted 
banditti that have been executed, and the 
names of the officers who effected their 
capture. 

(4) The same officer applies for the 
dismissal of a military official stationed at 
Kirin who was charged by a relative with 
the abduction of the maid of the daughter 
of the latter. The maid, who was only 
recovered after much trouble, returned to 
her master’s home with her forehead 
shaved in the manner adopted by married 
women, but the military official, though he 
admitted that voluntary intercourse had 
taken place between himself and the girl, 
rudely and persistently repudiated the 
charge of abduction. As in any case his 
conduct is a blot upon the official character, 
it is requested that he may be cashiered 
preparatory to being tried on _ the 
grave charge of abduction.—Granted by 
Rescript. 

October 24th.—(1) Wei Ch’i-chao, late 
Governor of Chékiang, is appointed sub- 
Chancellor of the Grand Secretariat with 
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brevet rank of Vice-President of the 
Board of Ceremonies. 

(2) Pao Héng, Acting Governor of 
Shansi, applies for the bestowal of a 
memorial board upon temples to the god 
of wind and Chieh Chih-t’ui, a statesman 
of the.-Sieh Kwoh, in the Hu-kuan district, 
these deified personages having manifested 
their power in a marked manner in answer 
to prayers for rain. 

3) The same officer reports the escape of 
acriminal under sentence of strangulation 
while on his way to the provincial capital. 
The escape was efiected on a rainy night 
when the guard in charge of him had to 
take shelter in a village temple, being 
unable to reach the next town. He requests 
that the usual penalties may be inflicted 
on the authorities to whose want of care 
the escape was due. 

(4) The same officer recommends one 
Chang Pau, an expectant sub-Prefect, for 
the post of sub-Prefect of P’ing-ting, an 
important town on the main road entering 
the province of Shansi. The officer in 
question is not strictly eligible for this 
appointment, but he cannot recommend any 
of the officers under his control whose 
position entitles them to hold this post, as 
for one reason or another their qualifica- 
tions are not suitable. The usual record 
of the antecedents of the nominee is 
appended. — Referred to the Board of 
Revenue. 

(5) Postscript memorial from the same 
officer. By law, the district of Yung-chi 
in the P’u-chow Prefecture is obliged to 
send a yearly tribute of persimmon candy 
to the Palace, but in 1874 a decree was 
issued sanctioning the cessation of this 
practice for three years, the immunity 
being further extended during 1878 and 
1879, the famine years. Orders were 
given for the resumption of the tribute 
this year, but the Magistrate has now 
represented that the distress in the villages 
in which the persimmon is grown is still so 
great that the people are in dire want, 
while the greater number of the trees have 
been killed by the stripping off of the leaves 
and bark for food. Under these circum- 
stances the memorialist has respectfully to 
support the Magistrate’s application for a 
temporary continuation of the immunity 
that has been granted for the past few years. 

October 25th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Court of Censors, reporting that one Kuo 
T’ien-tsé, a native of Ch’iu Hsien in the sub- 
Prefecture of Lin-ch’ing Chou in Shantung, 
has made the following representation : ‘‘ I 
am twenty-seven years of age, and live at 
a place called ‘ Date Bank,’ where I get my 
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living by farming. At the close of the year 
1879, one P’an Ming-ch’i and his brother, 
who live in a neighbouring village, bought 
from us ten piculs of wheat and over a 
thousand catties of cotton, for which they 
agreed to pay upwards of 300 strings of 
cash. They carted away the wheat and 
cotton, but did not pay the money, saying, 
when a claim was made, that they would 
pay as soon as they had sold their purchase. 
They did eventually sell it, but repeated 
applications only extracted some 100 strings 
of cash from them. At last, whenever we 
went to demand payment, they got out of 
the way, and their father denied the debt 
altogether. My uncle, hearing one day 
that P’an Ming-ch’i had returned, made 
another attempt to get back the money, 
when not only did the brothers refuse to 
pay, but charged my uncle at the Magis- 
tracy with refusing to pay his land-tax, 
bribing the clerks to support this false 
charge. My father and uncle were accord- 
ingly arrested and imprisoned, and, the 
clerks being bribed beforehand, when the 
trial came on, not only were my father 
and uncle not allowed to say anything in 
their defence, but the latter was so cruelly 
beaten that he died. On the death of 
my uncle, my father was removed by 
the Magistrate from the common prison, 
and placed in the servants’ rooms under 
charge of one of them, who, being bribed 
by the brothers, poisoned him. No 
inquest was held, and I was not allowed 
to take delivery of the body. The brothers 
then made overtures to me to accept pay- 
ment of their debt, but I declined and 
carried my case from one Court to another. 
Failing to obtain redress from any of them, 
T have finally appealed to the Censorate.” 
Referred in the usual manner. 

October 26th.—(1) A decree. Kuang 
Show represents that he has not yet 
recovered from the affection in his leg, and 
solicits permission temporarily to make 
use of a small chair carried by two bearers 
within the ‘‘ Forbidden City.” Hitherto, 
when permission to use a chair carried by 
two bearers has been given to those 
Manchu officials privileged to ride in the 
‘Forbidden City,” who have notattained the 
age of sixty-five years, the concession has 
been granted as an act of special grace by 
reason of infirmity of age and affection of 
the feet. A similar privilege granted to 
other [classes of officials] must be a spon- 
taneous act of mercy on the part of the 
Throne, and cannot be solicited by a 
servant of the Emperor. Kuang Show has 
this day already been granted congé because 
he has not recovered, and this ill-timed 
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request for permission to use a chair is a 
sari of great presumption on his part. 
et him be censured forthwith. 

(2) The soldier of the guard who yester- 
day appealed to us inside the Tung-hua 
Gate will be handed over to the Board of 
Punishments and rigorously put to the 
question, 

(3-4) Applications for ts of grain to 
charitable establishments in Peking. 

(5) Memorial from the Governor of Féng- 
t’ien and his colleague, representing that the 
officials who have been charged with the 
erection of sheds and the repair of bridges 
and roads along the route by which the 
‘““Veritable Record” and Imperial Relics’ 
are to travel to Moukden have appealed to 
them under the following circumstances :— 
In the year 1868, when similar prepara- 
tions had to be made, and accounts of 
expenditure were sent in, the Board of 
Works taxed these accounts to the extent of 
Tls. 34,800, and in issuing the money on 
this reduced scale, the Board of Revenue 
levied a discount of fifty per cent. on cash 
payments, and twenty-five per cent. on 
payments in Government notes. The result 
was that appropriations had to be made 
from other accounts to repair the deficit, and 
many officers were denounced and cashiered 
for applying public funds to other than 
their legitimate objects. On the present 
occasion the notice given is very short, and 
when, in addition, the high cost of materials 
is taken into consideration, a repetition of 
the action of the Board must result in ruin 
to the applicants. They pray, therefore, that 
their accounts may not be taxed, and that 
the money spent may be repaid them free 
of discount. The memorialists, in support- 
ing this application, beg to testify to the 
accuracy of the statements made, and pvint 
out that the expenditure that has recently 
been incurred in this region in connection 
with the movements of troops and defence 
work has already been the source of great 
financial embarrassment to the officials 
who have now been called upon, on very 
short notice, to prepare for the reception 
of the Imperial Relics.—By a Rescript 
appended to the memorial, orders are given 
that all accounts sent in shall be paid in 
full, but the responsible officials are warned 
that'there must be no fraud or unnecessary 
extravagance. 

October 27th.—No documents of import- 
ance. 

October 28th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Governor of Kiangsi, submitting a return 
of duties collected at the Kan Kuan 
Customs barrier during the year ended 
25th of March 1880. This station is rated at 
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Tis. 
Regular Assessment ......sceccssseree 46,000 
Surplus Assessment .......ccceeeree. 38,000 


Total...... 84,000 


The collection during the year under 
review has been as follows :— <i 
8. 


Regular duties .........ccrcscscersreceese 29,848 
Collected at the Lin-ling Station... 1,615 
Duty on silk collected for the Kan 
Kuan Station by the Shanghai 
CustOMs.....cccccrsccccccssserrcecesceee 42,133 


Total...... 73,597 


From this sum the following items 
have to be deducted. 
Remittances to the Grand 
Council and salaries 
to Customs clerks and Ts. 
underlings ......... coors 6,104 
Porterage and other items. 958 





7,062 
Balance left .......cccecsccsccsersersseree 66,535 








This shows a deficit on the surplus assess- 
ment of Tls. 17,937, and the falling off is 
accounted for by the fact that tea and 
silk, which are the great staples of export 
from which the revenue of the station is 
derived, all find their way to tho treaty 
orts of Shanghai, Kiukiang and Hankow, 
tead, as in earlier years, of being sent 
overland to the Canton province. Foreign 
and Canton goods, the principle articles 
of import, are similarly brought up by 
steamer to ports along the great river, 
avoiding the Kan Prefecture and the Kan 
Kuan by which they used to pass. This 
station is therefore now entirely dependent 
upon local products such as timber, sugar, 
tea-oil, etc., for its revenue. The rainy 
weather of last winter and autumn proved 
disastrous to the sugar-cane crop and the 
tea-seed crop, which resulted in a smaller 
harvest of local produce than the average, 
while a dull market for pine-wood lower 
down the stream intimidated buyers and 
reduced the export. The revenue for the 
year has nevertheless exceeded that of the 
previous one by upwards of Tis. 3,300, 
though this increase has been met by a 
corresponding decrease in the duties on silk 
collected by the Shanghai Customs on 
behalf of the Kan Kuan Station. The 
Superintendent has now applied for permis- 
sion to make good only ten per cent. of his 
deficit, quoting the precedent of some four- 
teen or fifteen years ago in support of his 
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request, which the moemorialist woul 
respectfully commend to his Majesty’: 
favourable consideration. 

(2) Memorial from Ch’éng Tuan, ; 
descendant of the Ming dynasty, whox 
family has been invested with the title o 
Duke, and charged with the periodic! 
offering of sacrifices at the tomb of th 
Ming Emperors. On repairing to th: 
tombs as usual this autumn to offer sacrifice, 
he observed that the ground in front ci 
the tombs was cultivated, as well a 
several acres on either side of the enclosin: 
walls; also that timber had been cu 
down. Onenquiring amongst the farmer, 
they stated that they were paying taxes 
to the Government upon all the land thus 
brought under cultivation. The memorialis 
would humbly observe that Chu Shao-mei. 
his grand-father’s father, was cashierei, 
placed in the cangue, and deprived 
of his dukedom for allowing the trea 
round the Ming Tombs to be cut down, 
and the memorialist having now observe: 
that land is being farmed and trees cui 
down on the land on which the toms 
stand, dare not refrain from bringing the 
matter to His Majesty’s knowledge. He 
would beg that the sub-Prefect at Ch’anz- 
ping Chow be instructed to ascertan 
whether or no taxes are, aa stated, paid 
on the land in question.—For decree, s 
Gazette of 12th October. 

[Note.—The present Duke of Chu was 
it is said, originally a seller of vegetables, 
and was summoned from his humble calling 
to succeed to the title, which had fallea 
vacant in consequence of the death of 
a childless relative. The vegetable-seller 
strongly protested against the acceptance 
of the honour, and had to be taken forcibie 
sere of by a Manchu officer, who 

ept him in custody and drilled him in the 
ceremonial he would have to observe on 
being presented to the Emperor. The nev 
Duke contrived to escape and fled from his 
honours, but was eventually re-captured, 
and invested with the title]. 

October 29th.—(1) A decree. Some time 
since the Censor Tsai Ts’ai reported ths 
the Secretary Ting Ch’ang and other, 
charged with special duty in connection wit 
the supervision of the stables of the Palac 
Stud, had been guilty of deception ani 
fraud. The Controller of this departme:. 
was thereupon directed to enquire into ti 
matter. Shih Tséng, the high officer & 
question, now reports that he has mai 
enquiries and finds that the appointmer! 
of the stud groom Jung Ko to the char:: 
of a stable was in accordance with prece 
dent ; also that the duties entrusted to t: 
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deputy stud groom and others were in order. 
The charge of deception need therefore not 
be entertained. 
' (2) The Governor of Shénsi solicits 
. the bestowal of honorary rewards upon 
1 certain gentry and people who have 
| contributed money towards the repair 
i of the walls of the district town of 
Wei-nan in that province. The walls of 
the town, which were some 5,000 yards in 
circumference with a breadth at the summit 
of 16 Chinese feet and at the base of 32 
; Chinese feet, had suffered considerably 
i during the rebellion of 1861, most of the 
: towers being destroyed, and breaches made 
- inseveral places. Subscriptions were accord- 
‘ingly set on foot for the repairs which 
were so urgently needed, and the invitation 
having met with a ready response, the work 
; was commenced in the year 1872, as already 
| reported to His Majesty. The work pro- 
, ceeded under the supervision of the two 
. Magistrates who held office during thetimeit 
_ was in progress, and in addition to putting 
: the walls into a thorough state of repair, a 
i fort was built on the hill outside the town 
| that overlooks the walls, a tower in honour 
| of the God of Literature was placed at the 
south-eastern corner, large barracks were 
constructed outside the four corners of the 
walls, and four smaller barracks inside the 
walls. Arched bridges werealso made outside 
the four gates. The whole of these works were 
completed on the 15th of October 1873, at 
-atotal cost of Tls. 24,220, the substantial 
nature of the materials and workmanship 
being tested by careful inspection. The 
application for the bestowal of rewards 
‘upon the contributors and others which 
: should have followed: was interrupted by 
j the famine, but a list of contributors has 
t now been sent in with an application that 
{rewards may be solicited in the usual 
manner.—By a Rescript appended to the 
memorial, the Board concerned are 
instructed to consider the matter, the list 
of names being likewise sent down to them. 
October 30th.—(1) Memorial from Li 
Han-chang, Governor-General of the Hu 
Kuang provinces, reporting the capture of 
some kidnappers of women and girls, and 
their trial and punishment. Certain places 
in the Prefectures and sub-Prefectures of 
Hsiang-yang, An-lu, and Ching-mén have 
for some time past been the resort of 
kidnappers and brigands, and a decree 
having been issued for their apprehension, 
the memorialist gave orders for the despatch 
iof a party of officers and men who were 
jinstructed to co-operate with the local 
,; authorities in the organisation of plans for 
i the capture of these pests to the country. 
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In due course, a certain bad character called 
Ta Lieh was arrested in Fu-mén Haien 
in the An-lu Prefecture and sent to 
Wu-ch’ang Fu for trial. The prisoner 
there confessed to the abduction of a 
married woman called Shih, and a girl 
called Huang; also to the sale of other 
women and girls who had been abducted 
by other gangs. Another burglar called 
Ch’én Ta-p’in, belonging to the Sword Rack 
Society, was subsequently arrested and sent 
forward by the Magistrate of the Chung- 
hsiang District, and he also confessed to 
the abduction of a widow called Liao and 
the wounding of some man whom he robbed. 
The following individuals were also cap- 
tured by different Magistrates at one time 
and another. Five men from Hsiang-yang 
Hsien, who confessed to the abduction of 
two women that were raped by each of 
theminturn. Five from Tz’ii-yang Hsien, 
who confessed to the abduction of two 
women whom they also raped. The guilt 
of these twelve individuals being established 
by careful trial, and each act of abduction 
ou their part being accompanied by robbery, 
and, in some instances, murder of the 
parties robbed, orders were given for 
their summary execution. One of the 
criminals died in prison before the sentence 
could be carried out. 

(2) The same officer report the rehearing 
of an appeal case in which the appellant 
complained that he had been wrongfully 
charged with murder. The circumstances of 
the case are, briefly, as follows. A theatrical 
entertainment was got up at a place called 
Yao Chia Chi in the Huang-p’i District 
by a family called Liu. Some members 
of a family called Yii came to this entertain- 
ment and were turned away by the Liu 


family because they were not subscribers. 


The Yi family objected to this uncere- 
monious ejection, and the following day, 
having demanded an explanation from a 
member of the Liu family, and being dissatis- 
fied with his explanation, a number of 
them proceeded to give him a thrashing, 
winding up the thrashing by running 
a spear into him. The man died 
five days afterwards, and the man who 
actually delivered the spear-wound which 
ended fatally absconded. His brother, 
who was absent at the time of the fray, 
having returned home and hearing that a 
warrant was out for his brother’s arrest 
on a charge of murder, jumped to the 
conclusion that the charge was a malicious 
one, and appealed to the Magistrate, who 
locked him up. The brother who had 
absconded, hearing that his brother was in 
prison on his account, appealed to the 
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Censorate introducing a number of false- 
hoods into his petition with a view to 
exonerating himself and obtaining his 
brother’s release. He has now been sen- 
tenced to strangulation, and his brother 
has been released. 

October 31st (1).—A decree deploring 
the death of Ch’eng Chang, Lieutenant- 
General of the Bordered Yellow Mongol 
Banner. The posthumous honours allotted 
to officers of his rank are to he accorded 
him ; all official penalties recorded against 
his name are to be blotted out, and his 
son is to be presented at Court so soon as 
he shall have reached the proper age. 

(2) Tsai-Ts’ai, Censor of the Yiinnan 
Circuit and Imperial Clansman, draws 
attention to certain irregularities which he 
declares to exist in the manayement of the 
Imperial stables. At the close of last year 
the Court of the Imperial Stud reported to 
His Majesty that there were a stud groom 
and two under grooms attached to each of 
the fifteen stables under the charge of the 
Office of the Imperial Stud, the duties of 
the stud grooms being to superintend the 
feeding of the horses and mules, the 
under grooms taking it in turn to sleep in 
the stables and keep watch over the animals. 
The Court went on to explain that there 
was no stud groom in charge of ‘the 
carts and mules belonging to the Empress 
Dowager, a Secretary only being appointed 
to exercise supervision over this stable in 
addition to his other duties. This officer, 
in the opinion of the Court, could not give 
sufficient attention to the supervision of 
the stables in question, and it was accord- 
ingly requested that a stud groom and 
under grooms should be appointed as in 
the case of the other stables. This sugges- 
tion was agreed to by Imperial decree. The 
memorialist has nevertheless been given to 
understand that Ting Ch’ang, the Secretary 
in charge of the office in question, with 
An Chi, Chiin Liang, and others, preparers 
of drafts, have had the audacity to hood- 
wink their chief, and to transfer one Jung 
Ko, stud groom of the Western Mule 
Stables, to the mule stable of the Empress 
Dowager, and have not, as commanded by 
the decree above referred to, selected a 
man from ene of the registery offices ; 
besides appointing under grooms and others 
in a manner that does not accord with the 
instructions laid down in the same decree. 
So audacious and flagrant a disregard of 
instructions that had just been issued and 
such disrespectful deception towards 
their chief suggests the suspicion that 
bribery has been at work amongst the 
officers by whom these irregular appoint- 
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ments have been made, and in the 
humble opinion of the memorialist such 


proceedings as these are calculated to be | 


gradually subversive of constitutional proce- 
dure. The offending persons should be 


dealt with in a genuine manner if proper - 


weight is to be attached to the Imperial 


utterances, and a warning held out to those — 


who would emulate so evil an example. 
—For decree, see Gazette of 29th Oct. 


November 1st.—(1) A decree ordering ‘ 
ten sticks of Thibetan incense to be issued - 
to Li Ho-nien, Director-General of the - 
Yellow River, who is directed reverently — 
to offer them as a thanksgiving before the © 
River God in token of the Imperial grati- * 
tude for the protection to river works that 
has been vouchsafed by this deity during - 
the period of the hoar-frost freshets that ° 


has recently passed by. 


(2) The Governor-General of the Two * 
Kuang Provinces submits the name of | 
T’ung-yii as @ desirable officer to fill the © 
important post of Taotai of the Lien : 
Chiiung circuit, to reside at Ch’iung- - 


chow Fu in Hainan. The appointment 
was ordered to be filled by one of 


the Taotais in active employment in the - 
province, the post thus vacated being taken - 
by T’ung-yii. There are altogether six ” 
Taotais in active employment in Kuangtung. ° 
Of these six posts there are two, viz., the © 
Grain Intendantship and the Intendantship «- 
of the Kao Lien circuit, to which officers ‘ 


have been recently appointed, and as they 


have not yet arrived at their respective | 


posts, no opinion can be passed as to their - 


merits. 
namely, the Nan, Shao, Lien; the Hui, 


Of the remaining three circuits, - 


Ch’ao, Ohia; and the Yang Lo circuit, 


the Intendant of the first is acting 
as Provincial Judge, and the other two 
cannot be spared from their posts. 


Theo - 


memorialist is therefore reduced to the one ; 


individual, T’ung-yii, who was to take the 
post vacated by the officer appointed to 


Ch’iung-chow, and he begs to recommend | 


him for the appointment in question. © 


T’ung-yii_is sixty years of age, and a. 


native of Hsin-chin Hsien, in the Prefecturo - 
He holds a | 


of Ch’éng-tu in Szechuen. 


chin shih degree, and was a bachelor of the | 


Han-lin College. 


He was summoned to _ 


Peking to be in attendance in the year - 
1859, but was unable to obey the sum- | 


mons in consequence of sickness. 


and assist in the organisation of a militia. 


His services in this capacity having been . 


He was © 
then directed to remain in his own province ‘ 


commended, he received the brevet rank of * 
Expositor, and in 1861 returned to Peking. — 
In 1874 he was appointed compiler in the - 
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eritable Record Office, when he passed 
rough the successive grades of Historio- 
-apher and Proctor. In 1877, when half 
1e Veritable Record had been completed, 
3 was placed at the head of his list for 
romotion, and a peacock’s feather was 
>stowed upon him, his name being recorded 
1 employment as Taotai or Prefect in 
ie year 1879. The Veritable Record 
as completed at the close of the same 
sar, and he was placed on the list of 
aotais with the promise of a brevet rank 
‘ the second grade on his appointment to 
post. On the 15th of March, 1880, he 
as appointed to the post vacated by the 
icumbent of the Lien-chow and Ch’iung- 
1ow circuits, and on arrival in the province 
is capacity was made the subject of care- 
tl study by the memorialist, who is now 
\ @ position to testify to his sobriety, 
«perience and intelligence. He considers 
im perfectly capable of performing the 
aties of the circuit in question, and begs 
scordingly to recommend him for the 
»pointment.—Referred to the Board of 
ivil Office. ; 

(3) The Governor of Honan reports that 
‘ao Ch’ang-hsi, late Governor-General of 
1e Board of Civil Office, went into mourn- 
for his mother on the 18th of June, 
378, taking his ‘mother’s remains to his 
ative place at Wu-chih Hsien. His twenty- 
sven months of mourning having expired 
n the 22nd of September, he left for 
eking on the 8th of October, requesting 
1e Magistrate of his district to announce 
is departure to the memorialist, that it 
ight be reported to his Majesty.— 
‘escript: It is noted. 


November 2nd.—Li Han-chang, Gover- 
or-General of the Hu Kuang Provinces, 
pplies for the renewal of the appointment 
€ Yang Tsung-lien, Taotai in charge of the 
‘ation for the collection of duties on 
amboo and timber, whose year of office 
as expired. During the twenty months 
ading the 7th June, 1880, this officer has 
dilected altogether Tis. 39,995, which is 
ls. 18,200 in excess of all assessments, 
23gular and surplus, and more than has 
een raised in any previous year. Under 
1ese circumstances, it is only right that so 
eserving an officer should be allowed a fur- 
rer period of office.—Rescript: It is 
oted. 


(2) Memorial from the Governor-General 
£ Fuhkien, soliciting the Imperial sanction 
> the erection of a memorial temple at 
‘oochow to Shén Pao-chén, late Governor- 


icneral at Nanking. The deceased officer . 


‘as born and brought up at Foochow, 
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where he ever commanded the respect of 
the people, being the leading man of his 
time in scholarship and general capacity. 
Upon the establishment of the Arsenal at 
that city, without form or model to go 
upon, he contrived to construct some 
twenty steam-vessels such as the Wan 
Nien Ch’ing and others, whereby the navi- 
gation of the coast was much facilitated: 
In 1873, he availed himself of instructions 
to visit T’aiwan for pacificatory purposes, 
and proceeded in a quite manner to 
establish a properrespect for authority in the 
island, and to suppress the elements of 
sedition. He then caused the country to 
be brought under cultivation, pacifying the 
aborigines and bringing them within the pale 
of civilisation, Although, therefore, Fuh- 
kien was his native province, he has 
established a name there for himself, and 
the memorialist begs to support an applica- 
tion for permission to erect a temple in his 
honour that has been submitted by the 
gentry, the list of applicants being headed 
by the name of Kuo Po-yin, formerly 
Governor of Hupeh.—Granted by Rescript. 

November 3rd.— The only document 
worthy of note in this day’s Gazette is a 
decree directing that an officer of the 
guards, who yesterday made a personal 
appeal to his Majesty outside the Wu 
mén, be handed over to the Board of 
Punishments to be rigorously put to the 
question. 


November 4th.—(1) A Decree. The 
Governor of Hunan reports that Huang 
Shao-ch’un, Commander-in-Chief, has gone 
to Chékiang in obedience to Our command. 
Huang Shao-ch’un will act as Commander- 
in-Chief in Chékiang, and will proceed at 
once to take up his acting appointment, 

(2) The Court of Censors reports that Td 
Shéng, the Secretary of the Imperial 
stables, who has recently been dismissed, 
has sent an agent to complain that an 
injustice has been done him. The Presi- 
dents of the Court of Censors will enquire 
into his allegations, and report thereon.— 
See Gazette of 31st October. 


(3) The Court of Censors report that a 
woman called Ch’en, née Kuo, has lodged 
an appeal under the following circum- 
stances. She states that she is a native of 
Yang Chou in Ju-ning Fu, in the province 
of Honan, and is fifty-three years of age. 
Her niece, a widow called Liu, had an 
adopted son called Ch’ing Hsiian, who was 
led into evil courses by a military graduate 
called Jung Shéng. Her niece was rather 
severe in the treatment of this adopted 
son, who resented her authority, and 
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was more unruly than ever, and three 

ears ago, aided by his wife and elder 

rother, he strangled his adopted mother, 
bribing the tipao and others to report that 
his mother strangled herself. The peti- 
tioner appealed to the Prefect, when her 
niece’s son bribed the Coroner to conceal 
the fact of marks of violence having been 
found on the body, and Jung Shéng got off 
with a beating, the petitioner being ordered 
to cease her complaints. This she declined 
to do, and carried her case to the Prefect, 
who contented himself with ordering Ch’ing 
Haiian to receive a beating, and the case 
remains unsettled to the present day. A 
further appeal was then made to the 
provincial Governor, who remitted the case 
to the Intendant of Circuit, who in turn 
passed it on once more tothesub-Prefect, and 
this officer quietly allowed the murderers to 
remain unmolested. In the meantime, one 
of the brothers of the guilty man went to 
Peking and brought a false charge against 
the petitioner, with the result that the case 
was sent down to the province and the 
petitioner was beaten on the mouth and 
compelled to draw up a bond acknowledg- 
ing that her niece committed suicide 
by hanging.—Referred in the usual 
manner. 


(4) Postscript memorial from Li Han- 
chang, Governor-General of the Hu Kwang 
Provinces, and the Governor of Hupeh. 
The memorialists had learned that one Lin 
Yii-nan, a secretary of the Grand Secretariat, 
who was living at his home in Hankow, 
was making charges of fraud against the 
authorities. They were in the act of causing 
his arrest, when the Customs Taotai at 
Hankow, Ho Wei-chien, reported that Yi 
Té-chi, a literary graduate, and others, 
had filed a petition complaining that Lin 
Yii-nan had volunteered the statement that 
he was on good terms with the authorities, 
and informed them that if they wished to 
have no trouble in connection with the case 
of Hsieh Hsiao-yuan, in the Féng Ho 
foreign hong, they must give him Tls. 1,600 
and he would make matters straight for 
them. The petitioners, being taken in by 
his representations, had paid him Tls. 600 
on account, but having subsequently 
discovered that he was deceiving them, they 
objected to pay the balance, whereupon 
Lin Yii-nan had cursed them and treated 
them with indignity. They begged to enclose 
his own written demand for the money. 
The memorialist has issued orders for the 
arrest of Lin Yii-nan, and has to pray that 
he may at once be cashiered with a view 
to being rigorously proceeded against.— 
Granted by Rescript. 
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November 5th.—(1) K’oméngoh, Manchu 
Lieutenant-General in Shénsi, applies on 
behalf of his deputy for permission to vacate 
his present post in order to attend to his 
leg, which gives him trouble. Ming Ch’un, 
the Deputy Lieutenant-General, was present 
at Tientsin, Taku, and other places in the 
year 1859, and his services having been 
favourably mentioned by Jéng K’olinsin, 


Prince of Potoloho, His Majesty bestowed - 
upon him the order of the Baturn with - 


the title Sierh In 1860, again, 


he was favourably mentioned for services - 


in Shantung, Honan and Hupeh, when 
his name was recorded for an appointment 


as Deputy Lieutenant-General, and in 1865 - 


he was appointed to the white han chitin ° 


Banner. 
Si-an Fu, where it would be his duty still 
to remain, were it not for the fact that he 


In 1867, he was transferred to — 


has rheumatics in his left leg that at times - 


prevent him from walking. It generally 
gets better with care and nursing, but this 


autumn the rheumatism has been so pain- | 


ful that the whole leg is paralysed, and he 


cannot comfortably either kneel or stand - 


up. As he is afraid that his lameness may . 


be the cause of hindering public business - 


if he continues in office, he has requested -. 


the memorialist to tender his resignation, 


which he respectfully hopes His Majesty : 


will deign to accept, it being understood 


that he reports himself for duty as soon as - 


he has recovered.—Rescript. There will 
be a separate decree on this subject, 

The remainder of this day’s Gazette is 
occupied with formal memorials. 


November 6th.—(Court Circular.) Tho ~ 


Office of Gendarmerie reports that a fire 
has broken out in the Board of Revenue, 
which has resulted in the destruction of 
thirteen chien of rooms. 

(1) Kuang Ti is appointed 
Superintendent of Imperial Manufactories 
at Nanking. 

(2) Memorial from Tsai Ling, Grand 


Secretary, applying for permission to retire - 


from public life on the ground of physical 
infirmity. His Majesty has been pleased 


to accord the memorialist leave to absent ° 


himself from his duties on three successive 
occasions, in reply to applications to retire 
from office. The deafness which prompted 


these applications has unfortunately been * 


followed by an affection in both feet which ° 
impedes his walking, and he is reluctantly ‘ 


compelled to renew his appeal for permis- - 


sion to retire.—For decree granting the 


memorialist leave to retire on full pay see - 


Gazette of 23rd October. 
(3) Liu K’un-yi, Governor-General at 
Nanking, recommends the appointment of 
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Li Chung-lang eh to the acting 


post of Prefect of Chinkiang, vice Chao Yu- 
chén, who has been transferred to Nanking 
as acting Prefect. 

(4) Sélengoh, Imperial Resident in 
Thibet, reports that he has held the autumn 
inspection of the forces stationed in 
Anterior Tibet, which include the division 
stationed at Tamu. These latter having 
been moved to the inspection-ground 
beforehand, the whole force was passed 
under review on the 24th of August and 
following days. The troops formed well, 
acquitting themselves creditably in all 
their movements. They also showed fair 
proficiency in the use of the shield, the 
sword, and the spear, and fired their 
mountain howitzers with precision. In 
foot and horse archery also they were 
presentable. 

(5) The same officer reports that the modifi- 
cations he has, as already reported, intro- 
duced into the Thibetan forces, have been 
successfully carried out by the officers in 
command, to whom he indicated the move- 
ments he wished the men to be taught. 
The number of men forming this [new] 
force is not large, but their equipments and 
accoutrements are fresh and clean. He 
has also good reports of the condition of 
‘the detachments stationed at Chamdo and 
other points. 

(6) The same officer reports that he 
proposes to leave his post on the 8th of 
September on his autumnal tour of inspec- 
tion of the forces in Ulterior Thibet. 

(7) Yang Yii-k’o, Acting Commander-in- 
Chief of the land forces in Kuangtung, 
reports that he took over the seals of office 
at Canton on the 24th of July from Li 
Chan-ch’un, his predecessor in the acting 
post, who has been transferred to the Two 
Kiang for duty in those provinces. 


November 7th.—(Court Circular.) The 
Board of Civil Office submits the Autumn 
Official List. 
| The Board of Ceremonies submits a 
|memorandum of the ceremonial to be 

observed on the occasion of the birthda; 

of the Emperor’s mother (on the 12t 
of November.) 

(1) On the representation of the Governor- 
‘General at Canton, Ho Chao-ying, Salt 
‘Commissioner for the province of Kuang- 
_ tung, is removed from his post and 
’ ordered to Peking to be presented at 
‘ Court, as he is declared unfit to perform 
- the duties of his office. : 

(2) The sum of Tis. 3,000 is ordered to 

e paid, from the interest of sums invested 
* by the Ofice of the Imperial Household, 
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fur the purchase of wadded garments for 
the indigent poor of Peking. 

(3) Memorial from Tso Tsung-t’ang, 
Governor-General of Shén Kan. The 
memorialist received a communication some 
time since from the Commander-in-Chief of 
Kansu tothe effect that fiveclans of theabori- 
gines, knownas Huang Fan, belonging to the 
Hai-la-ku-erh tribe, under the jurisdiction 
of the Commander-in-Chief, had, since 
tendering their allegiance in the reign of 
K’ang Hsi, been placed under a legal 
obligation to furnish a tribute of one horse 
for every twenty men in the autumn of 
each year, and as at that time the number 
of these aborigines was 1,630, the annual 
number of horses supplied was 82. During 
the reigns of Chia Ch’ing and Tao Kuang 
the number of these men fell off, while the 
same number of horses was annually 
demanded of them, these horses being 
nevertheless promptly delivered, and no 
application being made for a reduction of 
the supply. In the reign of T’ung Chih, 
when the Mahomedan rebellion occurred 
in Kansu, the rebels made their way into 
the district occupied by these people, who 
nevertheless remained loyal, and attacked 
the rebels with their fowling-pieces, killing 
many of them, and driving the rest away. 
In course of time, however, the rebels 
returned in larger numbers, to pay off old 
scores, and killed off seven families of one 
of the five clans consisting of eight families, 
and four families of another clan, which 
consisted of five families. The first clan, 
which was under an obligation to supply 
twelve horses, was thus reduced from 245 
individuals to only 36; and the second 
clan, consisting originally of 414 individuals, 
which was called upon to supply thirteen 
horses, was reduced to 77 persons. Another 
clan of 337 individuals, with an annual 
tribute of 15 horses, was reduced to 39. 
A fourth clan, numbering originally 185 
persons, with an annual tribute of 19 
horses, was reduced to 53 ; and, finally, the 
fifth clan, numbering originally 450 indivi- 
duals, with an annual tribute of 23 horses, 
was reduced to 217. The five tribes have 
thus been reduced from 1,630 to 423 
individuals, or less than two-fifths of the 
original number. In spite of this reduction, 
they have hitherto been called upon to 
continue to furnish the original number 
of horses as settled at the time of their 
allegiance, an obligation that bears very 
hardly upon them, as has been ascertained 
by a personal inspection of them in their 
homes, where the condition of poverty into 
which they have been thrown is most 
deplorable. Sixteen clans belonging to other 


tribes, who are also under an obligation to 
furnish a yearly tribute of horses, have been 
reduced in numbers, and they likewise are 
unable to continue to furnish the original 
numberofhorses. The Commander-in-Chief 
requests therefore that application may be 
made to His Majesty for permission to 
allow the clans in question to furnish their 
tribute on the original scale of one horse to 
every twenty men.—Granted by Rescript. 


(4) Memorial from the Superintendent of 
Customs at Canton, submitting a return of 
the duties collected at the Canton Customs 
as well as the duties on opium collected at 
Cap Sui Moon and other places, with the 
general duties collected at Pakhoi and 
Kiungchow during the year ended February 
5th, 1880. The Canton Customs, under 
regulations dated June, 1866, is rated as 


follows : Tis, 
Regular assessment .............e0000 56,511 
Surplus assessment ..............0006 100,000 


Exclusive of foreign opium duties at Cap 
Sui Moon, etc. 
During the year under review, the follow- 
ing revenue was collected :— ‘Ti 
8. 


At the Central Station (Canton)... 122,436 
AttheCh’ao-chow(Swatow)Station 21,074 


At the Kiunychow Station ......... 2,865 
Collected at the various minor 
POTES (2) ....ccecesecessscereeseececees 28,250 
*173,625 
Deduct regular and surplus assess- 
MENES ........cececccesceecesssseenseree 156,511 
Anda creditbalanceremains of Tls. 17,114 





The duties on opium collected at Cap 
Sui Moon and other stations amounted to 
Tls. 311,734. 

At Pakhoi and branch stations, duties 
were collected to the amount of Tls. 17,784. 








* There appears to be a printer’s error somewhere in 
these figures, as the total of the first four items should 
be 174,625, but as the total, 173,625, is twice repeated, it 
is presumable that the error of T's. 1,000 is iu the items, 
Granting the correctness of the totals, the Hoppo of 
Canton, by his own showing, collects an anuual revenue 


of :— 
Tis. 


173,625 
311,734 


Total Tls.. 503,143 





It is popularly reported that a Tloppo has to expend 
one year of his income in securing the post, and another 
year’s income in presents, leaving the third year’s income 
of his three years’ term as his own property, exclusive of 
all payments. The fortune of a Hoppo after a three 
years’ term is rouchly estimated at Ts. 209,000, or about 
half of the annual revenue, as shown by the above 
returns. 
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November 8th.—(1) The usual allowance 


of rice is granted for the relief of the poor 


in T’ung-chow during the winter. 


(2) Hung Ju-kuei, PE Yq] Ae is 


appointed Salt Commissioner of Kuang-tung. 


(3) Your Majesty’s servant Kuang Shou - 


makes a humble petition. 


It is laid down -' 


in the statutes that in the 4th moon of the 


55th year of K’ien Lung, an Imperial decree 
was issued to the following effect: ‘‘ High 


authorities, civil and military, in the capital - 
and the provinces are accorded the privilege ° 
by special favour of riding within the - 


precincts of the 


Forbidden City, this © 


privilege being bestowed as an aid to - 
their progression. Inasmuch, however, as - 


aged persons and those afflicted with an 


affection of the feet are unable to mount : 
on horseback, hereafter those high officers - 


that have been accorded the privilege 


of riding and are unable to walk by - 
reason of an infirmity of the feet, are, - 


as a special act of grace, allowed to ride 
in a small sedan-chair, as an indication 
of the special consideration in which Wo 
hold Our high Ministers.” Your servant 


4 


has been in enjoyment, as a rule, of strong -: 


bodily vigour, but in the autumn of the 


a 


11th year of Hsien Féng, he was afflicted : 


with an ulcer on the thigh, which has : 


broken out at intervals during the last : 


twenty years. 


He has now repeatedly - 


made application for congé, and has applied : 
himself assiduously to the treatment of : 
this ulcer, but although it is better than it : 
was, he has not been able yet to get rid of . 


it. 
of the time do not permit of his venturing 
‘to leave his duties for any lengthened 
period, he proposes to cancel his leave and 
return to his duties. 
only is he unable “to walk to his daily 
duties [in the palace] but it causes 
him much effort to mount upon a horse. 
and he is sorely harassed by reason of these 
impediments. It only remains for him 
therefore humbly to ask your Majesiy 
whether or no he may be graciously permit- 
ted temporarily to make use of a 
small sedan-chair borne by two bearers, 
on the understanding that he shall resume 
his riding on a horse as soon as his buil 
shall be quite well. (For decree censuriny 


the presumption of this officer, see Gazette : 


of 26th October). 


(4) Lu Fu-lin, newly-appointed Judge of 


Inasmuch, however, as the difficulties . 


Unfortunately, not. 


Fuhkien, reports that he assumed charge of - 


his new duties upon the 5th of September. 


(5) A long memorial from the Governor | 


of Chékiang, reporting the results of 
an enquiry into a charge brought against 
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an unemployed official at Yu-yao Hsien, 
in that province, who was accused of 
being in possession of arms for an unlawful 
purpose, of appropriating foreshore, and 
abducting women. ‘Ihe case, which has 
already formed the subject of reports to his 
. Majesty, was sent down on appeal and has 
, how been reheard. The facts are briefly 
. these ; Hsieh Tuan and Lao Fa-ling, alias 
; Lao Chao-ming, alias Lao King-t’ang, reside 
| in Yii-yao-Hsien. Hsieh Tuan was Tactai by 
j purchase and Lao Fa-ling, a chien shéng by 
, purchase. Hsieh Hsi-én, now deceased, 
.was the son of Hsieh Tuan’s younger 
' brother, who held the hereditary title of 
cWi-tu-yué, and resided with Hsieh Tuan, 
as did also Lao Fa-ling, who kept the 
accounts. During the Taiping rebellion, 
Hsieh Hai-6n’s father organised a local 
nilitia to which the Government furnished 
a supply of arms, and his father having 
been killed in action, the hereditary title of 
. 'i-tu-ytt was bestowed upon Hsieh Hai-én. 
At the termination of the rebellion the 
_ militia force was disbanded, a few of the 
j arms issued to the force being retained for 
j purposes of defence against piratical attacks. 
j In course of time these arms became worn 
out and were left in Hsieh Tuan’s house, 
he having neglected to return them to 
; store. Subsequently, a local volunteer 
| foree having been raised for the suppres- 
sion of piracy, Hsieh Tuan was elected 
; captain, and a further supply of 200 lances 
_ Was issued to him. Lao Fa-ling, who 
had lived many years in Hsieh Tuan’s 
house, was perfectly aware of the circum- 
stances under which these arms came into 
the possession of the latter, but having 
been dismissed by Hsieh Tuan for embezzle- 
. nent, he trumped up the charge of unlaw- 
ful possession of arms against him. The 
enquiry that was then held proved 
conclusively the conditions under which 
these arms were held, and the. supple- 
mentary charges of appropriation of land 
and abduction of women were completely 
refuted. Lao Fa-ling, however, still 
revengeful, carried his charges to the 
Oftice of Gendarmerie, and a new trial has 
been held at which it has been proved once 
more that the accusations are false. Lao 
Fa-ling has now therefore been condemned 
to receive eighty blows and to be exposed 
in the cangue for the space of one month. 
Hsieh Tuan, being guilty of misdemeanour 
in not returning the old arms to store, is 
condemned to receive eighty blows, which, 
in virtue of his rank, he is allowed to 
redeem by a money payment. 
November 9th.—(1) ‘he members of the 
Grand Council were honoured with a verbal 
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command to the effect that on the 11th 
and 12th of November there need be no 
attendance at Court. 

(2) Ten sticks of Thibetan incense are 
ordered to be sent to ‘Il’an Chiin-p’ei, 
Governor of Shantung, as an offering to the 
Yellow River God in recognition of the 
protection afforded by that deity during 
the progress of the autumn freshets. 

(3) With an unimportant exception, the 
whole of the remainder of this day’s Gazette 
is occupied with a report by the Governor 
of Kiangsi into the circumstances of the 
escape from the district jail of Kuei-hsi 
of some criminals under sentence of death 
by strangulation. On the 14th and L5th of 
July, 1879, there was a continuous fall of 
heavy rain in the district in question, which 
caused the river to rise over ten feet, and 
on the 16th there was a descent of ‘hill 
water” which flowed into the town and 
flooded the prison. The prisoners were at 
once temporarily removed to the Magis- 
trate’s yamén, but their removal had hardly 
been effected when a second rush of water 
took place, invading the yamén itself. A boat 
was at once hired and the prisoners were 
placed on board to be conveyed to some 
rising ground outside the town by some of 
the clerks of the criminal Court, the soldiers 
and underlings being required to look after 
the granaries and treasury. Onits way to 
this rising ground, this boat was upset by a 
rush of water that was encountered, and 
the prisoners, with the jail-warden in charge, 
were precipitated into the water. Two of 
the former managed to divest themselves 
of their manacles and swam to some risi 
ground hard by, frum whence they ahescaded 
by different roads. The jail-warden 
and two other prisoners were rescued by a 
passing raft, but two were not saved. The 
matter having been duly reported, the Acting 
Magistrate was denounced by the memorial- 
ist, and the usual decree issued sanction- 
ing the penalties proposed and ordering an 
enquiry to be held. The two prisoners who 
escaped by swimming, had, it {eventually 
transpired, applied to a wandering barber 
to have their heads shaved, and supported 
themselves by begging in out-of-the-way 
places, sleeping at night in old temples or 
pavilions. One of them was eventually 
captured with a third runaway who had 
joined them, and the second gave himself 
up shortly afterwards. The first runaway 
died in prison, and the usual enquiry having 
been made into his death, orders were 
issued for the capture of the remaining 
prisoners at large. The following sugges- 
tions are made as to the penalties to be 
inflicted. The Magistrate having been 
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denounced, his penalty rests with the 
Board to decide. The jail-warden having 
re-captured some of the absconding pri- 
soners, the Board is also requested to 
determine what mitigated penalty shall be 
imposed upon him. 

November 10th.—(1) Postscript memorial 
from Tso Tsung-t’ang. It has hitherto been 
the rule for the K’anchiiti (?) Mahomedan 
tribe to the south of Sé-lo-k’u-érh in the 
New Dominion to offer a yearly tribe of 
gold dust. In the year 1878, Otséhsiang, 
the chief of the tribe in question, sent in 
this tribute, and the memorialist having 
reported the matter to his Majesty, a 
decree was issued directing the Mongolian 
Superintendency to bestow upon the chief, 
according to precedent, two pieces of wide 
‘satin, which was to be presented to him 
by the memorialist. Liu Chin-t’ang, the 
Assistant Administrator, now writes to say 
that in the month of May last the chief 
aforesaid has offered the customary tribute 
of Tls. 1-5 of gold dust, and requests the 
memorialist to report the fact to his 
Majesty. Having satisfied himself of the 
correctness of this report, the memorialist 
has sent the customary two pieces of satin 
to Liu Chin-t’ang to be bestowed upon the 
chief, and has forwarded the gold dust to 
the Office of the Imperial Househola.— 
Rescript : It is noted. 

The remainder of this day’s Gazette is 
occupied with documents of a formal nature. 

November 11th.—(1) Postscript memo- 
rial from Li Hung-chang. MHsii Ch’ang, 
Superintendent of Customs at Shan-hai 
Kuan, has written to the memorialist to 
represent that the Mei Yiin, one of the 
steam-vessels constructed at the Foochow 
Arsenal, was stationed at Newchwang in 
the year 1873, where she has been ever 
since. She has made periodical cruises in 
the neighbouring waters, and has been 
instrumental in the capture of numerous 
pirates, whereby the mercantile and work- 
ing classes have been secured freedom from 
molestation. She has also conveyed Govern- 
ment troops, treasure, and military stores 
on many occasions without the slightest 
mishap, and this may fairly be said to 
redound in some small degree to the credit 
_of the officers in command of her. Under 
the regulations for the conduct of the steam 
navy they are entitled to some mark of 
distinction, and the Superintendent would 
suggest that T’u Tsung-min, Commander of 
the Mei Yiin, who is on the list for immediate 
promotion to the rank of Major, be placed 
on the list of Colonels as soon as he has been 
promoted. Other distinctions are solicited 
for Lu Yiin-ho, the first officer, Yii Yiieh- 
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k’ai, chief engineer, T’u Tsung-yiieh, 
second officer, Li Hsi-yi, second engineer, 
and Chou Ta-hsing, gunner.—Referred to 
the Buard concerned. 

(2) The same memorialist applies on 
behalf of the Financial Commissioner of 
Chihli for the bestowal of marks of distinc- 
tion upon a number of District Magistrates 
whose promptitudein forwarding the land- 
tax at which their respective districts is 
assessed is highly commendable. Their 
efforts are the more appreciated by reason 
of the fact that the provincial exchequer is . 
at a low ebb, and it is no easy matter to 
press for payment of taxes by people who 
are still suffering from the effects of the - 
famine. 

(3) The same officer applies for the 
bestowal of a mark of Imperial distinction | 
upon an old lady seventy-six years of age, 
the mother of the Magistrate of the Yii- 
tien district in that province, who now 
enjoys the felicity of seeing four genera- 
tions of her descendants under her roof. 
She had six sons, one of whom has a son 
called Ch’éng-hsien ; Ch’éng-hsien hasa son | 
called Ching-ch’u, and Ching-ch’u has a - 
son called Yiin-ch’ang, who is the lady’s | 
great-great-grandson.—Referred to the - 
Board of Ceremonies. 

November 12th.—(1) Memorial from . 
Ting Pao-chén, Acting Governor-General of _ 
Szechuen, reporting the fraudulent assump- | 
tion of an hereditary title by a soldier 
serving in that province, who had rendered 
himself obnoxious to the local authority 
and behaved in an unseemly manner when | 
summoned to appear before this authority. 
The circumstances are as follows: 
Chang T’ien-yuan is a native of Ma-pien- _ 
t’ing in the province of Szechuen. He is — 
the son of one Chang Usio-ping, who was 
the brother of Chang Hsio-ch’éng ; and the 
cousin of Chang T’ien-yu, who was the son | 
of Chang Hsio-ch’éng. Some years ago, 
Chang Hsio-ch’éng served as a cavalry | 
soldier in the garrison attached to the 
sub-Prefecture of Ma-pien, and while on . 
military service in Kweichow was promoted. 
for gallantry to the rank of Lieutenant. 
In 1861, he was killed in action, and 
the Board granted his son the hereditary .- 
title of ytin-ch’i-yi. At the time, his 
son Chang T’ien-yu was a mere child, 
and being ignorant of the process to be 
gone through to secure this title, he did 
not assume it. In after years he left his 
home and went elsewhere to trade, remain- - 
ing away for a long period without com- 
municating with his relatives. In the year 
1872, his cousin Chang T’ien-yuan thought 
that as no one claimed the title he would 
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do so himself, and he acordingly falsely 


; Yepresented himself to the acting sub-Pre- 
: fect as the eldest son of Chang Hsio-ch’éng 





: by a proper wife, and having entered into 
i the usual recognisances, his claim was 


forwarded to the Throne and allowed. 
Chang T’ien-yuan subsequently served in 
the garrison attached to the town, and on 
repeated occasions was sent as acting 
Lieutenant to different stations. In the 
autumn of last year a claim was brought 
against him by two peuple in the town 
called Lo and P’éng, for payment of money 
due by him, and when summoned before 
the Magistrate to answer this claim, he was 
very noisy and rude, and on leaving the 
Court he had a fight with the plaintiffs. 
The wife of one of them came forward to 
separate the combatants, ‘whereupon 
Chang T’ien-yuan seized her and dragged 
her off to a shop intending to argue the 
matter out with her there, but some 
bystanders interfered and he went about 
his business. The sub-Prefect was in the 
act of reporting Chang T’ien-yiian to his 
superior, when Chang T’ien-yu suddenly 
turned up, and when he heard how 
Chang T’ien-yuan had assumed the title 
which belonged of right to him, Chang 
T’ien-yu, he complained to the sub- 
Prefect, and as he was afraid his claim 
would be disallowed, he falsely asserted 
that T’ien Yuan was no relative of his at 
all, though bearing the same name. The 
sub-Prefect then sent a runner called Wan 
Hsing with a warrant to summon T’ien 
Yuan, but the latter assaulted Wan Hsing, 
and refused to appear. The Colonel of the 
garrison then sent a company to arrest him, 
and he was sent to the sub-Prefecture to 
await his trial. Application was then made 
by the memorialist for his dismissal, and 
he was brought to the capital for trial. 
When he had been tried before the 
Prefect and the two Commissioners, he 


| was sent up to the memorialist, and 


admitted the truth of the charges 
brought against him. It only remains 
therefore to pass sentence upon him. The 
law lays down that any relative of a titled 
personage who overrides the proper order 


| of succession and assumesa title to which 


he has no right, shall receive a hundred 
blows and be banished for three years, and 
this is the penalty the memorialist proposes 
to pass upon him, his offence being aggra- 
vated by his disrespectful conduct in Court. 
The title should be restored to Chang T’ien- 


| yu.—Referred to the Board of Punishments. 


November 13th.—(1) The only document 
of importance in this day’s Gazette is a long 


' report from the acting Governor-General 
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of Szechuen, embodying the result of an 
enquiry into an appeal from Lu Chao-lin, 
the Magistrate of Tung-hsiang, who was 
denounced by the Imperial Commissioners 
Ngén Ch’éng and T’ung Hua for dilatori- 
ness in obeying the instructions that were 
sent to him to forward certain witnesses 
whose evidence was required in connection 
with the investigation of the riots of which 
Tung-hsiang had been the scene. In con- 
sequence of this denunciation, Lu Chao-lin 
was sentenced by the Buard to deprivation 
of one step of commutative rank and 
removal to another post. He appealed to 
the Censorate against the injustice of this 
decision, and on the 5th of December, 1879, 
a decree was issued (q.v.) ordering the 
Governor-General to make the necessary 
enquiries. These are embodied in the 
memorial under review, which goes into 
the matter at great length, giving numerous 
dates and figures, the reproduction of which 
would be beyond the compass of a brief 
summary. The result of the enquiry has 
established the fact that the Imperial Com- 
missioners were too hasty in arriving at 
the conclusion that the Magistrate in ques- 
tion had been guilty of dilatoriness in carry- 
ing out his instructions, for he had in effect 
produced the witnesses called for within 
the given limit of time, counting from the 
receipt of the despatch, that was allowed 
for their production. The delay in their 
arrival was owing to dilatoriness in the 
transmission of his order, which traversed 
over twenty districts on its way to its desti- 
nation. As no limit of time for its 
transmission was endorsed on the cover of 
this despatch, the Magistrates along tho 
line of route omitted to note upon the 
despatch the date of its arrival in their 
respective hands. The fact that an injustice 
has been done the officer in question having 
thus been established, it remains only for 
the memorialist to solicit his restoration to 
office. As, however, the post of Magistrate 
of Tung-hsiang has been filled up, and the 
law does not permit the successor of an 
officer to be removed in consequence of his 
predecessor’s restoration, he would request 
that, as indicated by this same law, the 
District Magistrate Lu Chao-lin may be 
retained in the provincial capital until 
another post can be found for him.—Refer- 
red to the Board of Civil Office. 

November 14th.—(1) The Governor of 
Chékiang denounces the jail-warden of 
Hai-yén Hsien for allowing the escape of a 
prisoner under his charge awaiting execu- 
tion. The prisoner in question had been 
removed to the temple of the tutelary 
deity in consequence of the wall of the 
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temple having fallen down, and so laxa 
supervision wus kept over him that he con- 
trived to escape. 

(2) The same officer reports the trans- 
mission by the Salt Commissioner of Tls. 
65,000 to Peking, beiny an instalment of 
the Tls. 227,000 at which the salt gabelle 
of the province of Chéking is assessed. 

(3) The Tartar General at Ch’éng-tu Fu 
and the acting Governor-General of 
Szechuen apply for permission to borrow the 
sum of Tls. 67,800 for the repair of the bar- 
racks of the Manchu troops stationed in the 
provincial capital, the money so borrowed 
to be repaid in instalments by deducting a 
certain percentage of the pay of the ofticers 
and men. A precedent for this application 
was afforded eight years avo, when a loan 
of Tis 67,800 was sanctioned on similar 
terms, the whole of the advance having 
now been repaid. The barracks in ques- 
tion, which consist of over seventy-seven 
officers’ quarters, and over 5,700 rooms for 
the men, are in a sad state of disrepair, 
which has been augmented during the 
past year in consequence of the heavy 
rains that occurred. It is further explained 
that the climate of Ch‘éng-tu is most 
destructive to bricks, tiles and woodwork, 
as the city lies in a hollow and is very 
damp.—Granted by Rescript. 

(4) Memorial from Kung T’ang, Governor 
of Urumtsi. Some time ago, the memo- 
rialist obtained His Majesty’s permission to 
supply the bannermen resident in Turfan 
with money to purchase oxen and seed 
corn that they might take to agriculture 
as a means of subsistence. The sub- 
Prefect of Turfan now reports that some 
time ago the experiment of supplying the 
bannermen with money to start them in 
agricultural pursuits was tried, but they 
were quite ignorant of farming, and instead 
of devoting the money to the purpose for 
which it was supplied, they spent it on their 
immediate wants. He adds that these 
people have been so long accustomed to do 
nothing for their livelihood that they are 
quite unfit for hard work. The new town of 
Kung-ning not yet being finished, there is 
no place in which they can be lodged, and the 
Prefect was compelled to send them on to 
Urumtsi to await in that city the comple- 
tion of the town of Kung-ning (see Gazette 
of 7th June), when they can be transferred 
to the latter place. This representation was 
followed by the arrival of thirty-nine indi- 
viduals, men, women and children, who 
are thus thrown on the memorialist’s hands. 
He has ordered that they be supplied with 
acertain quantity of rations every month, 
and has yiven them temporary accomimeda- 
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tion in Urumtsi until the completion of the 
town of Kung-ning admits of their transfer 
thither. Inasmuch, however, as the present 
condition of the public funds does not 
admit of affording gratuitous support to a 
number of idle individuals, steps must be 
taken to break these people of their habits 
of incapacity for work, and he will 
endeavour to teach them how to undergo a 
little hard labour that they may hereafter 
be able to shift for themselves. . 

November 15th.—(1) Postscript memorial 
from Ting Pao-chén. The memorialist has 
received reports at different times from the | 
Magistrate of Tzii-yang and the acting . 
Mavyistrate of Ch’ing-hsi, to the effect that 
there was a heavy fall of rain accompanied 
by wind and hail upon the 29th of July 
last in the eastern portion of the former 
district which covered a line of country . 
several li in length by upwards ofaliin | 
breadth, causing some thirty and more | 
mud huts to fall down, whereby one - 
child was killed, six people crushed, some - 
three hundred mow of crops being also | 
destroyed. In Ch’ing-hsi Hsien heavy 
rain fell on the 13th of July and follow- 
ing days, which caused a descent of water - 
from the mountains that washed away | 
fifteen houses in different places, and . 
drowned twenty-six people, the crops in . 
the vicinity being further destroyed by hail- 
stones. The Magistrates of the districts 
in question personally visited the scene of | 
the disasters, distributed money to the 
people, and caused the bodies of those that - 
were drowned or killed to be recovered and _ 
given burial to. A list of the sufferers 
was also drawn up by them and forwarded 
to the memorialist with a prayer that 
he would do something for them. The 
memorialist, in view of the distress that 
had been caused by these disasters, has 
instructed the officers of the provincial 
Government to issue relief to the sufferers 
enumerated in the lists above referred to, 
and has sent a weiywan to the districts in 
question to survey the extent of the. 
damage and report thereon. 

(2) The Governor of Anhui reports the 
trial of the following case of the suicide of 
a widow in consequence of pressure being . 
brought to bear upon her to force her to 
marry & second time against her will. Wang 
Hsiao, a native of T’ung-Ch’éng Hsien, who . 
lived in the Lu-kiang district, took service . 
in the year 1870 in the house of one Wu 
Tao-tsun, where he was engaged by the | 
month. Lu Wu shih, the woman who , 
committed suicide, was the younger sister . 
of Wu Tao-tsun, and was the wife of an 
expectant Prefect in Kuangtung. Wu 


| they might be rid of her. 
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Tao-tsun was a man of weak intellect, and 
his wife, Liu shih, was the ruling power in 
his house, she, in her turn, entrusting the 
management of all domestic matters to 
Wang Hsiao. In 1874, Lu Wu shih’s 
husband died, and she returned to the 
home of her mother and brother. The 
wife of the latter, Liu shih, detested her, 
and the widow having noticed that the 
conduct of Wang Hsiao was far from 
seemly, told her sister-in-law so, recom- 
mending her to dismiss him, which made 
Wang Hsiao her enemy also, and he was 
perpetually recommending Wu's wife to 
force her sister-in-law to marry again that 
Wu's wife 


i accepted his suggestion and continually 


- her by 


made her sister-in-law’s life a burden to 
reason of the cruelties and 
indignities she heaped upon her. So 


: much so, indeed, that the widow was 
‘ repeatedly tempted to commit suicide, 


but was deterred from doing so, first by 
the thought that her mother would be 
left alone if she died, and next that her 
late husband had left a concubine and a 
son who had been lost, and she considered 
it her duty to find them again. She bore her 
troubles therefore patiently. Meanwhile, 
in 1878, Wang Hsiao, having learnt that 
a tailor that used to be employed in his 
inistress’ house was in want of a wife, 
put up his mistress to getting out of the 
widow her eight cyclical characters that 
she might force her sister-in-law to 
marry the tailor by exchanging these 


‘ characters with him and so elfecting a 


» betrothal. 


Wu's wife succecded in getting 
the widow to write these characters, and 
handed the paper over to the tailor, but 
waew the widow heard of it, she began to 
cry and abused her sister-in-inw, positively 
igiuaiuy to marry the tailor, aad when the 
jacier came to feich her, she seized a knife 
mul attempted to ent her own throat. She 
was preveuted from doing so by a kinsman 
who saw her in the act of attempting her 
own life, and the tailor beat a speedy 
retreat. The widow then complained to 
hor mother, but her sister-in-law declared 
that she had herself expressed a wish to 
marry again, which elicited a rebuke from 
the mother to the widow, and the latter, 
vexed beyond endurance, hanged herself, 
She was rescued, however, and Wang Hsiao, 
fearing that the widow would not let the 
matter drop, concerted a plan by which, 
under a pretext of giving her back her list 
of cyclical characters, the widow was to be 
inveigled into a certain room into which the 
tailor was to be introduced, and the woman 
thus compromised and so forced to marry 
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him. The plan failed, however, as the 
widow when she saw Wang Hsiao, was as 
obdurate as ever. Wang Hsiao then gagged 
her with a piece of cotton cloth, and, aided 
by the tailor, proceeded to drag her off to 
the latter’s home. The widow rolled on 
the ground and refused to budge, and 
as some people came up at the time, 
Wang Hsiao and the tailor gave up the 
attempt and let her go. The widow 
then went to her room and again hanged 
herself, but her mother cut her down, and 
shortly after left her son’s home with the 
widow and went to live on a farm that 
belonged to her, keeping a careful watch 
on her daughter the whole time to prevent 
her putting an end to herself. In due 
course the mother died, and the son of 
her husband’s concubine having been 
found, the widow laid a charge of oppres- 
sion against her sister-in-law and the man 
Wang Hsiao at the yamén of the 
Governor-General and Governor. Orders 
were then sent to the Prefect to try the 
case, and he issued a warrant for the arrest 
of the tailor, but the tailor ran away and 
committed suicide; the sister-in-law also 
poisoned herself. The widow, feeling that 
her wrongs had been redressed by the death 
of these two people, then went to her 
mother’s grave and poisoned herself in 
front of it. Wang Hsiao, the only survivor, 
was subsequently arrested, and having been 
duly tried, has been sentenced to prompt 
decapitation, subject to the approval of his 
Majesty.—Rescript: Let the Board of 
Punishments speedily consider this case 
and report. 

November 16th.—(Court Circular), Mao 
Ch’ang-hsi paid his respects at the expira- 
tion of his mourning, and had audience. 

(1) A decree ordering the retirement 
of Wang Po-ching, Salt Commissioner of 
the Two Huai, who is reported by Liu 
K’un-yi to be enfeebled by reason of his 
age and unfit to perform the duties of his 

ost. 

(2) A decree acknowledging a memorial 
from the Superintendent and Deputy 
Superintendent of the Peking Customs 
and Octroi, reporting that Sun T’ai- 
chan and certain other disreputable 
characters, who had been detected in the 
act of smuggling spirits, had resisted the 
action of the preventive officers, one of 
whom, called Wang Jui, they had killed 
with a spear. The Board of Punishments 
is directed to try these men on this 
charge, and the Censor of the southern 
division of the metropolis is directed to 
ascertain wh} the Police Magistrate in 
whose jurisdiction the crime was committed 
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failed to hold an immediate inquest 
instead of hurriedly ordering the burial of 
the murdered man. 

(3) The Governor-General of Szechuen 
reports the receipt of a donation of Tis. 
4,200 from the Magistrate of the Chi 
district towards the refuge for widows and 
children in that province. This charitable 
establishment affords a home for 180 poor 
widows and 150 children, to the former of 
whom an allowance of seven tael mace a 
month is given, and to the latter nine canda- 
reens. The officer in question represents 
that in offering his donation he is carrying 
out the wishes of his great-grand-father, his 
grandfather, and father, as well as his own, 
as they always had a desire to aid in the 
maintenance of so useful an establishment. 
He wishes Tls. 1,200 of the amount to be 
expended in the erection of twenty-two 
new rooms, and the balance to be put out 
to interest as an endowment for the new 
ward, The memorial concludes with an 
application for permission to erect a 
tablet in honour of the family at their 
home.—Granted by Rescript. 

November 17th.—(1) Hung Ju-k’uei 


phi a> is appointed Salt Commissioner 
of the Two Huai, and Tuan Ch’i gist 


Salt Commissioner of Kuangtung. 

(2) A decree acknowledging a report 
from Li Hung-chang to the effect that the 
Yellow River has burst its banks in the 
Tung-ming District in consequence of a 
sudden and unexpected rise during the 
autumn freshets, and that the water is 
running with great rapidity in an easterly 
direction. Orders are at once to be issued 
for every effort to be made to repair the 
breach; a return of casualties, and the 
nature of the relief required is called for, 
and the culpable authorities are to be 
cashiered, but retained at their posts. 
The Intendant of the Circuit is to lose his 
button, and other officers are to be dealt 
with in the manner suggested by the 
memorialist. 

No other documents of importance. 

November 18th—(1) A decree re-appoint- 
ing Mao Ch’ang-hsi to the post of Minister 
of the Tsung-li Yamén. — ; 

(2) Postscript memorial from Ting Pao- 
chén. Last year the salt trade of Szechuen 
across the Kweichow frontier was placed 
under Governmentauspices, and, as reported 
to His Majesty, the province of Szechuen 
guaranteed an annual remittance of Tis. 
60,000 in lieu of the Kweichow lekin. This 
entailed a charge not exceeding Tls. 4 on 
each yin of salt, and asthe prime cost of 
the commodity was thus lightened, facilities 
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were afforded for an extension of the trade, 
which gave reasonable hopes of reaching its 
pristine condition. After the initiation of 
the new system, however, complaints were 
repeatedly received from the salt dealers 
to the effect that although the lekin on salt 
in Kweichow had been abolished in con- 
sideration of a certain fixed sum being 
guaranteed by Szechuen, the regular and 
incidental duties levied at each barrier in 
Kweichow nevertheless amounted altoge- 
ther to Tls. 40—50 per yin, which was more 
than it could bear. Earnest representations 
were accordingly made as to the necessity 
of reducing the burden. The memorialist 
has to observe that the annual duties on 
Kweichow salt, as fixed by the regulations 
of the Board of Revenue, are only Tis. 
7,000. ‘The wretched state of the country, 
however, of late years, combined with the 
necessity for reorganisation consequent 
upon the disastrous effects of the rebellion, 
the support of colleges, free schools, 
orphanages, poor houses, foundlings, and 


the like institutions ; not to mention the | 
cost of working the saltpetre mines, the ~ 


suppression of brigandage, repairs of river 
works, roads, dykes, barriers, watch stations, 
and so forth, demand the expenditure 


of large sums which have to be raised ~ 


by taxation. On the other hand, if the 


excessive rates now complained of, which - 


are aggravated by official extortion, and 
the vexatious delays that are caused by 


underlings as a means of extracting money, ~ 


be not reduced, traders will be deterred 
from engaging in the transport of salt, and 


the trade will never be extended, a condi- © 


tion of things that not only affects the salt 
revenue of Szechuen, but will also militate 
against the contemplated restoration 
of the priveleges of the 
merchants. Complete abolition of the dues 


Huai-An | 


complained of is of course out of the ' 
question, for public matters in Kweichow | 
must come to a standstill if no income is : 


left to the province. 
been carefully considered by the memorial- 
ist and the Governor of Kweichow, whom 
he met last spring when on a tour of 
military inspection, they came to the conclu- 


The question having - 


i 
y 
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sion that nothing less than a tax of Tls. - 


10 per yin would be suflicient to meet the 
claims of the province for funds to carry on 
the internal administration ; that this tax 
should be met by one payment before the 
entry of the salt into Kweichow, and that 


xX 


the one payment should free the salt of all * 
dues whatsoever throughout Kweichow. It * 
was agreed, however, thatthe salt merchants ~ 


must voluntarily accept the arrangement, 
which should not be forced upon them. 


Nov. 18—20.] 


| The Salt Intendant was accordingly directed 
! to convene a meeting of men in the trade 
| and set this proposal before them. He 
i did so, and they all eagerly accepted it 
| with much pleasure. The arrangement 
was accordingly tried experimentally, and 
during the two months it has been in force 
the sales have increased, the selling prices 
of salt has fallen, and not a word of com- 
plaint has been heard. So successful, in 
fact, has the experiment proved, that the 
dealers have expressed their perfect readi- 
ness to make the arrangement permanent. 
| Under these circumstances, the memorialist 
‘begs to submit the scheme for the favour- 
; able consideration of His Maloy. 

November 19th.—No documents of 
importance. 

November 20th.—({1) Chih Ho, President 
‘of the Court of Censors, is, by special act 
‘of grace, permitted to ride within the 

precincts of the Forbidden City. 

(2) Memorial from Ch’i Yuan, Governor 
of Shéngking, and his colleague P’an Tsii- 
lien, reporting the result of an enquiry 
into the riotous conduct of certain students 
at a recent examination for civil and 
military degrees. The following were the 
circumstances of the disturbance, as elicited 
at the trial that was subsequently held. 
Pan Lin-chang and Ch’i Yuan-jén are 
natives of the Kai-p’ing and T’ieh-ling 
districts, and on terms of friendship with a 
‘Manchu student called Wang En-san, a 
inative of Liav-yang Chow, who is still at 
large. In the month of April last, these 
three individuals came to Moukden to 
‘attend the local examination, aud on the 
, ith of May, Wang En-san went to a restau- 
;tant and ordered some dinner, and, as 
{there was some delay in sending this 
dinner to his lodging, he went back to 
the restaurant with a fellow-lodger called 
Ch'ing, also a student, and abused the 
proprietor. A war of words ensued, and 
crockery was smashed by the students, one 
of whom further proceeded to hit a waiter 
over the head with a wine-kettle. The police 
came in to put a stop to the row, and a scuffle 
ensued between them and the students, 
which resulted in the receipt of numerous 
tcratches on both sides. A complaint was 
made at the Magistracy, and the Magistrate 
teleased all the parties on bail until their 
hurts should be healed. When Yu P’an-lin 
and Chang Ch’i-yuan heard that their com- 
tades had been insulted, and that the waiters 
had not been punished for their audacity, 
they took counsel with certain others of 
their order, and in concert with Wang En- 
tan and Ch’ing Lin, went to the Governor- 

{ General’s yamén and lodged a complaint. 
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Their case was sent down to the Magistrate 
for hearing, but the students, instead of 
awaiting an enquiry, got a crowd of their 
comrades together and proceeded to pull 
down the notice of the examination 
suspended at the gate of the Military 
Ration Office, with the intention of putting 
a stop to the examination. They further 
endeavoured to impede the officer entrusted 
with the duty of calling over the names. 
They were checked, however, by the 
remonstrances of the Magistrate and 
examiners. At the conclusion of the 
examination, the said Wang En-san and 
Ch’ing Lin returned to the restaurant 
where the disturbance had occurred to try 
and get up another row, smashing the sign- 
board in token of their dissatisfaction. 
The Magistrate then reported them to the 
Governor-General, who gave orders that an 
enquiry should be held, and the offenders 
dealt with as might be necessary. This 
constituted the offence with which the 
literary students were charged. The mili- 
tary students misbehaved themselves under 
the following circumstances. The horse of 
one Tu P’eng-ling, which was being 
led by a groom, was passing by a 
tea-shop, when one of the inmates, who 
was in the act of throwing away some dirty 
water, inadvertently wetted the saddle. 
There was a fight in consequence, and Tu 
P’eng-ling’s cousin, who happened to come 
up and tried to stop the fight, was wounded, 
as was also the groom, by some person 
whose name is not known. They went 
and complained to the Magistrate, who 
inspected their hurts and sent runners 
to arrest their assailants, who failed, 
however, to find them. Certain friends 
of the owner of the horse, thinking to 
force the Magistrate into seizing the 
assailants of their comrade and the groom, 
made an attempt to stop the military 
examination, but the memorialist, Ch’i 
Yuan, hearing of their intention, issued a 
peremptory proclamation which induced 
them to refrain, and his subsequent pre- 
sence in person at the horse archery trials 
continued to keep them in awe. The 
rules governing such cases as the above, 
which are those in force in Shansi and 
Shénsi, are to the effect that an 
organised attempt to put a stop to 
examinations shall be treated as riotous 
behaviour, and in the penal enactments 
bearing upon such cases it is laid down 
that the principals in the interruption of 
an examination shall be punished with 
death by strangulation. Iu the present 
case, the attempt to stop the examination 
on the part of the literary students 


having failed, it is proposed to inflict a 
mitigated penalty. Subject to His Majesty’s 
approval, Yu P’an-lin and Chang Ch’i-yuan 
have accordingly been sentenced to a 
hundred blows and banishment to a distance 
of 300 i. The military graduate, Kuo 
P’éng-chin, will, as a preliminary step, be 
deprived of his button and his uniform, 
and await his trial until the parties who 
are still at large have been captured. 


November 21st.—(1) A decree. Let the 
fourth son of the Prince of Kung be called 
Tsai Huang E54 Ya: * 

(2) A decree acknowledging a report 
from the Censors of the southern and 
western division of the metropolis on the 
case of murder of an excise runner by some 
amugglers of wine, referred to in the 
Gazette of 16th November. The reports of 
the results of the inquest given by the 
Censors of these two divisions are not 
identical, while the statement of one of 
the runners to the effect that the deceased 
was beaten to death, is at variance with 
both the reports. The Board of Punish- 
ments is commanded to take the matter up 
at once, and ascertain what were really the 
eiroumstances under which the deceased 
lost his life. 


(3) The Governor of Shénsi denounces a 
sub-Prefect on probation who has com- 
mitted the offence of changing his name, 
which is forbidden by law in the case of 
an official by purchase. It is requested 
that he may be cashiered ; that a certain 
rank he had previously purchased under 
another name, and under which he is still 
registered at the Board of Civil Office, 
may be cancelled; and, further, that 
sanction may be given for his formal 
trial and punishment as the law requires. 


November 22nd.—(1-2) Memorials apply- 
ing for the customary grants to relief 
kitchens in the metropolis which have been 
sanctioned by earlier decrees. 

(3) Memorial from Hsiang Héng and 
Yung Té, Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of Ch’ahar respectively, reporting that an 
ex-official undergoing a sentence of banish- 
ment on the military post roads has twice 
been reported as an absconder. The 
ex-official in question, Shén Shih-yuan by 
name, who was banished in 1874, left the 
station to which he was assigned in 1878 to 
look for a friend from whom he hoped to 
obtain a little pecuniary assistance. On 








* On the birth of a son to one of the Imperial Princes, 
the fact has to be reported to the Throne, and a name 
is bestowed hy Imperial Decree upon the infant. The 
wife of the Prince of Kung having recently died, the 

- nfant now named must be the aon of a concubine, 
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the way thither he fell sick, and on his - 
return to the station he learnt that he had | 
been reported as an absconder. On the . 
circumstances being explained, he was not — 
punished in any way with the exception - 
of losing his previous time and Being 
condemned to serve a period of three ° 
years dating from his return. He - 
remained on the station for two years, © 
but as his home was far distant and he * 
had no one to send him pecuniary aid, he | 
was compelled by hunger and cold to go- 
to Lama Miao to practice medicine. On 
his return to the station he learnt that he 
had again been reported as missing. Having . 
no precedent for dealing with a case of this * 
kind, in which the convict had twice been ‘ 
reported as a runaway, but on both occa- ‘ 
sions gave himself up and offered a satis- | 
factory explanation of his absence, the! 
memorialists referred to the Board of 
Punishments for instructions, and were. 
informed in reply that the law refusing to- 
acknowledge a second voluntary surrender : 
on the part of a runaway, referred only to’: 
persons convicted of serious crimes, or” 
those who, having been sentenced to death, 
had had their sentences commuted. Shén* 
Shih-yuan not coming within this category, ‘: 
should therefore, as in the first instance, * 
be called upon to serve a full period of" 
three years from the date of his second ‘ 
surrender. Instructions have accordingly: 
been issued to that effect. “ 
(4) The Governor of Yiinnan requests -: 
the bestowal of a mark of Imperial favour 
upon an old woman called Li, in the K’un- 
min district in that province, who was 
born in the 44th year of Kien Lung and is 
consequently a hundred and two years of : 
age. Her eldest son is 76, and he has a: 
son and a grandson. The old lady is still - 
full of vigour and is able to walk about. 
November 23rd. —(1) On the representa- «: 
tion of the Governor General of the Tuo: 
Kuang, Chai Kuo-yén, Admiral of Kuang-: 
tung, is permitted to vacate his post on: 
the ground of ill-health. i 
(2) Memorial from the Governor-General « 
of the Two Kuang requesting that thoe% 
Salt Commissioner of Kuangtung may be- 
called upon to vacate his post, as he is too 1 
aged and infirm to cope successfully with - 
the numerous abuses that now fetter the < 
salt trade of that province.—Granted by* 
decree earlier issued. : 
(3) Joint memorial from the Governor- : 
General of the Two Kuang, the Governor * 
of Kuangtung, and the Hoppo at Canton, : 
reporting the transmission of the third ; 
instalment of the Canton Customs Revenue - 
to Peking. The following assessment has : 
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een fixed for the Canton Customs during 
1e year 1880 :— 


Tis. 
Foreign Oustoms ......... seovenes «++-200,000 
Surplus assessment ...............666 60,000 
Annual grant to the Peking Field 
‘OFC® ..... Tiadevessecvassesssconssse wekeeese 45, 


Monthly allowance to the force 

f Jung Ch’iian, at Tls. 1,200 per 

iensem ....... Veasdocdarsascceneteseessses . 14, 
Supplementary grant of Tis. 

,500 per mensem to the same force 30,000 





Total...Tls. 349,400 





This sum has to be furnished from the 
xty per cent. of foreign customs duties. 
a addition to the above, the Canton 
ustoms is further called upon to furnish 
1e following sums which have been 
dvanced by the Board of Revenue :— 


Tis. 
To the cavalry force of Ching 
ien (To be repaid from the sixty 
er cent. of foreign duties) ......... 50,000 


Repayments on Fuhkien loan (to 
e drawn from the 40 per cent. of 
MEIGN AULICS) ......eeeceeeeseeveseccees 2 
Share of defence fund authorised 
-y the Board of Revenue (from the 
xty per cent. of foreign duties) ...120,000 
Share of refund on grants to 
him Shun .....c..sscecessecccessessesseees 80,000 
Subsidy for the Imperial House- 
old and Privy Purse ..... esceceeseesesd00, 000 
Total...Tls. 524,000 








’n the present occasion Ts. 261,720 have 
een remitted in bills. 

(4) Memorial from the Governor of 
‘h’ahar, The memorialist is informed by 
he officer in charge of the military post at 
‘algan that certain officials working out 
entences of banishment at station number 
ine have brought to hisnotice the admirable 
onduct of one Yang Lien-k’é, son of 
‘ang Lan, a banished official, who has 
stely died on the station. Yang Lien-k’é, 
aving heard that his father was in 
ad health, came up alone last summer 
tom his home, a long distance off, to 
end him. He arrived to find his father 
il and in need of careful nursing, and he 
wursed his father with such assiduity that 
‘6 did not even divest himself of his clothes. 
lis father grew worse, however, instead of 
etter, and he then cut flesh from his arm 
nd mixed it with medicine. The attempt 
vas fruitless and the father died. His 
ellow-exiles, touched with the filial piety 
lisplayed by the son, thought that his 
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merits should be made known in the proper 
quarter in the hope that they might 
obtain a mark of Imperial recognition.— 
Granted by Rescript. 

November 24th.—(1) A decree: acknow- 
ledging receipt of a memorial from the 
Prince of Li and other high officers charged 
with the conveyance of the Imperial 
Portrait, Veritable Record, and other relics 
of the reign of the Emperor T’ung Chih to 
Moukden, announcing the completion of 
their mission. His Majesty records his 
satisfaction at the manner in which this 
duty has been performed, and directs that 
the high officers to whose efforts the 
successful accomplishment of the journey 
is due shall be handed over to the Board 
for the determination of marks of distinc- 
tion. The Manchu and Chinese officers 
who accompanied the cortége are also to 
receive marks of approbation, and each 
soldier is to be given half a month’s pay. 

(2) A winter donation of one month’s 
pay is to be given to every military officer 
and soldiers serving in Peking, in accord- 
ance with precedent. 

(3) A similar donation of two months’ 
pay is granted to the Imperial clansmen in 
Peking, as well as to the widows and orphans 
of gioro and Imperial clansmen. 

(4) Wu Ch’ang-ching RR fe Ee is 
appointed Admiral of Kuangtung, and 
Huang Shao-ch’un is appointed Comman- 
der-in-chief of Chékiang. 

(5) Li Han-chang, Governor-General of 
the Hukuang Provinces, requests that a 
title of Yun Chi Yu, which has been 
assumed in error, may be restored to the 
right individual. The following are the 
circumstances under which the application 
is made. Lin Yung-ch’iin was a distant 
connection of a widow called Lin, née 
T’ung. Lin Yung-ch’iin’s father, who 
was called Lin Ping-yuan, volunteered 
as a “‘brave” in the year 1859 and 
was no more heard of. The widow 
Lin’s son Lin Ping-yuan, whose name 
was originally Lin Kéng-chieh, changed 
it to Ping-yuan on volunteering as a brave, 
and the mistake aruse from the fact of these 
two names being identical. In the year 
1865, the second Lin Ping-yuan served on 
board a vessel in the squadron of the 
Admiral of the Chinkiang division, and 
was killed during an action in the T’ien- 
mén district in the year 1865. His body 
was recovered by one Lin Chao-fa, and 
sent back to the widow for burial, and 
his death having been reported to the 
Throne, the hereditary title of Yan Ch’s 
Yu was bestowed upon him. Instructions 
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to that effect having been sent to the 
District Magistrate, the fact was duly 
advertised by him. Shortly afterwards, one 
Lin Mei-p’u, a member of the family of the 
Lin Yung-Ch’iin above-mentioned, having 
seen the notice announcing the death of 
Lin Ping-yuan, jumped to the erroneous 
conclusion that the deceased was the father 
of Lin Yung-ch’iin, or the original Lin 
Ping-yuan, and accordingly informed the 
son of the fact. In the year 1870, this 
same Lin Mei-p’u prevailed on certain 
members of the family to sign the usual 
documents attesting the individuality of 
Lin Yung-ch’iin, and applied to the 
Magistrate to obtain the title that had been 
conferred on the Lin Ping-yuan who was 
killed in action.” The usual formalities 
were gone through, and a decree was 
obtained settling the title upon Lin Yung- 
ch’iin. The widow Lin, the mother of the 
actual Lin Ping-yiian, who had died, 
being a simple old country-woman, 
and her grandson, a child of tender 
years, knew nothing about the title 
which had been granted, or in what 
manner it had been disposed of, and it 
was not until Lin Chao-fa, who had 
recovered her son’s body, returned in 
1877 and discovered that her’ son and 
Lin Yung-ch’iin’s father bore the same 
name, that it was found out that a 
mistake had been made. The widow at once 
jumped to the conclusion that her grandson 
ad been intentionally defrauded of the 
title, and complained to the Magistrate. 
The case was gone into, and the story 
as detailed above was substantiated by 
evidence, which caused the wrongful holder 
of thetitletoadmit his mistake. Hedeclared, 
however, that he had no intention of acting 
in a fraudulent manner, and prayed that 
the title might be restored to the rightful 
owner. The memorialist has accordingly to 
request that this may be done. Lin Yung- 
ch’tin will be called upon to refund the pay 
he has drawn as holder of this title, but 
as he was not guilty of intentional fraud, 
no penalty has been inflicted upon him. 
November 25th.—(1) The Goveruor of 
Chékiang reports the loss at sea on the 
26th of October of a junk laden with ship- 
building materials for the sub-Prefecture 
of Chin-chow in Féng-t’ien Fu. The vessel 
in question left Ningpo, in company with 
another junk bound for the same port, on 
the 19th of October last. The second junk 
reached Yén-t’ai (Chefoo) on the 24th of 
October, intending to wait there until the 
arrival of the other. On the 28th, however, 
news arrived that the other junk, called 
the T’ung-shéng-téng, had encountered a 
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gale off the K’ung T’ung island near 
Chefoo, and had gone down with all hands 
on board. A boat was at once sent to 
K’ung T’ung island and the adjacent island 
of T’ung Tzi Tao, where careful enquiries 
were made amongst the inhabitants, whose 
universal testimony was to the effect that 
a Ningpo junk had endeavoured to reach 
the port during a gale accompanied by snow 
on the morning of the 26th of October, but 
had run on a rock and been broken up by 
the heavy sea that was running. The 
wind was so high at the time, and there 


was such a heavy snow-storm that it was ; 


impossible to go to her assistance. Three 
bodies had been subsequently recovered, 
but they had been so disfigured by the 
action of the water that it was impossible 
to recognise them. Further enquiries on 
the part of the local authorities elicited 
the fact that a large number of spars of 
foreign wood and other materials had been 
picked up at Yang-ma Tao, and on going 
to the spot, they found two large spars of 
foreign wood, more than ten feet of one 
of which had been broken off; there were 
also two capstan-bars of hard wood with 
numbers upon them, and a small bale of 
palm fibre, showing conclusively that the 
vessel in question had undoubtedly been 
lost. The ba carried over twent 
persons, all of whom have been lost. It 
is requested, that in accordance with 
precedent, the Chékiang authorities may be 
absolved from the obligation to make good 
the materials that have thus been lost. 
Measures will be taken to forward the spars 
that have been recovered to Chin-chow.— 
Referred to the Board concerned. 
November 26th.—Two long memorials 
giving a report of the capture of some 
horse-stealers and of the suppression of a 
rising of mounted banditti in the Amoor 
region, are the only two documents, with 
two exceptions, in this day’s Gazette. None 
of the papers are of any interest. 
November 27th.—(1) A decree. The 
Censor Wu Ch’un-ku reports that a scrutiny 
of the mint for the casting of Peking cash 
by the Board of Revenue has disclosed a 
large deficit in the stock, the balance of 
small cash in hand being also insufficient to 
meet the expenditure, and suggesting that 
an enquiry be held to ascertain whether or 
no there is not a deficit as well in the stock 
of the latter. The Board of Revenue are 
hereby called upon to report whether or 
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no stock has been taken of the small cash | 
as well as the Peking cash, and what has — 


been the result of this scrutiny. 
(2) Memorial from Pao Héng, Acting 
Governor of Shansi ad interim, reporting 
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the abolition of certain illegal fees and 
presents in that province, such ascompulsory 
offerings on birthdays and festivals, the 
subscriptions known as tien ya yin, or 
“outfit money,” etc. The attention of 
His Majesty having been directed to the 
existence of these irregular offerings in 
Shansi and other provinces, by Huang 
T’i-fang and the Censor K’ung Hsien-chiieh, 
a decree was issued positively ordering 
their abolition, and directing provincial 
high authorities to state in what manner 
it was proposed to supplant them. On 
receipt of this decree, the memorialist 
took counsel with Tséng Kuo-ch’iian, the 
Governor, and they came to the conclusion 
that inasmuch as Shansi had not, like 
other provinces, Customs stations or a 
system of money commulation on the land- 
tax, the authorities had to depend entirely 
upon their anti-extortion allowances to 
meet their contingent expenses. These 
allowances being issued at a considerable 
discount, did not do more than pay the 
salaries of the clerks and secretaries they 
had to engage. Hence the introduction of 
the fees and contributions which have been 
complained of as irregular. The only way 
of meeting the deficits caused by the 
abolition of these offerings is by pro rata 
assessment of Department and District 
Magistrates, those collecting a compara- 
tively larger revenue being called upon to 

ay a certain percentage of their surplus 
Tand revenue towards a fund that shall 
take the place of the offerings that 
territorial authorities have hitherto been 
expected to make to their superiors on the 
respective birthdays of themselves and 
their wives, and on the three chief festivals 
of the year. The pro rata assessment that 
it is now proposed to make will be revised 
every ten years. There remain two other 
items to be provided for, viz: the ‘out 
fit”” contribution and a periodical fee known 


as the huan chi yin (FA gS) or money 


for the seasons, which was supposed to 
provide the necessaries for each season of 
the year, such as ice in summer, fire in 
winter, painting, papering, and the like. 
It is now proposed to adopt the rule laid 
down in Fuhkien by the Governor-General 
Tso, viz: that each yamén provides its 
own wants in these respects, and the 
amount expended will be drawn from the 
income derived from the public funds put 
out to interest.—Rescript : Let the Board 
concerned take note. 


November 28th.—{1) Memorial from the 
acting Director-General of the Grain Trans- 
port reporting the amalgamation of certain 
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brigades under his command in the interests 
of economy and efficiency. The number 
of men under the Director-General’s com- 
mand is 3,800, inclusive of 500 men enlisted 
in 1876. One hundred and ten men of 
this force have now been disbanded, and 
fifty men have been transferred from the 
infantry to the cavalry, which now consists 
of 500 men, and the infantry of 2,800. 
This force has been divided into corps 
under the command of two 7’i tu, and is 
employed in the maintenance of order along 
the Canal, and the preservation of embank- 
ments and other works. The economies 
effected by this new arrangement amount 
to 4,000 strings of cash per annum, 
exclusive of the economies effected by the 
formation of the men into corps, which 
enables the staff of officers to be reduced 
and an annual saving of Tls. 3,000 secured. 

(2) Memorial from Tu-ka-érh, Governor 
of Uliasut’ai, and Na-sun-ch’ok-t’u, the 
Acting Resident of Uliasut’ai, denouncing 
a Secretary of the Military Pay Office in 
that town for wilfully neglecting to pay 
over to the previous acting agent half the 
anti-extortion allowance of the post, to 
which he was entitled as Acting Resident. 
The Acting Resident claimed this allowance 
as usual, but the Secretary refused to 
issue it on the ground that Acting Residents 
were not entitled to any allowance. An 
inspection of the archives of this post shows 
that several Acting Residents had drawn 
the half allowance, but the Secretary 
refused to issue it on the occasion in 
question because the incumbent had not 
a special seal. At the same time, he 
neglected to apply for this seal, and it is 
evident from his attitude that he wished 
to defraud the Acting Resident of his just 
rights. On being taxed with the irregu- 
larity, he could offer no other explanation 
than that he had been careless, and as his 
neglect of duty in this instance is more 
than culpable, the memorialists have to 
request that the chief Secretary be deprived 
of his button and peacock’s feather, and 
that the Assistant Secretary be deprived 
of the brevet of Assistant Secretary of a 
Board which he at present holds.—Granted 
by Rescript. 

November 29th.—(1) Ch’ungli (Minister 
of the Tsung-li Eitan appointed Senior 
Police Provost of the Gendarmerie. 

(2) A decree. Fu Shéng, Military 
Deputy Lieutenant-Governor of Shéng- 
king, denounces certain high officers for 
disregard of the convenances, and also 
solicits the bestowal of severe form of 
penalty upon himself. Shih-yi, Prince of 
Li, who has now been sent to Shéngking 
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to conduct the ceremonies attendant upon 
the installation of the sacred relics, was 
invited by the Military Governor Ch’i 
-Yuan and others to a banquet given in his 
honour at Féng-t’ien Fu upon the 14th of 
November last. On this occasion, Mien 
Yi, Vice-President of the Board of War at 
Shéngking, rose from his seat, and went 
over to jest with the Prince of Li, carrying 
his disregard of etiquette to such a point 
as to be forward, rude, and wanting in com- 
mon courtesy, indulging even in horse-play. 
Such conduct is certainly a blot upon the 
official character, and We command that 
Mien Yi be forthwith cashiered as a warn- 
ing to others. The giving of banquets is 
one of the ordinary courtesies of society, 
but to do so before the conclusion of 
certain special duties shows a failure [to 
appreciate the] fitness of things. Let Shih 
Yi, Prince of Li, Lung Ch’in, Prince of Su, 
Hsii T’ung, President of the Buard of 
Ceremonies, Kuei Ch’iian, Vice-President 
of the Board of Ceremonies, Haing Lien, 
Vice-President of the Board of Works, 
Ch’éng Tsu-kao, Acting Vice-President of 
the Board of Works, Ch’i Yuan, Military 
Governor of Shéngking, Fu  Shéng, 
Lieutenant Governor, En Fu, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Revenue at Shéng- 
king, Ch’i Hsiu, Vice-President of the 
Board of Punishments, Hsing En, Vice- 
President of the Board of Works, Sung 
Lin, Civil Governor of Féng-t’ien Fu, and 
P’an Ssi-lien, Deputy Governor, be handéd 
over to their respective Yaméns for the 
adjudication of penalties. Fu Shéng, in 
his denunciation of Mien Yi for disrezard 
of the convenances, has not been at the 
slightest pains to be circumspect, and has 
had the audacity to introduce vulgar and 
improper language into his memorial, 
wherein he has acted in a careless and 
stupid manner. Let him be handed over 
to the Board for the adjudication of a 
further penalty for this offence. As regards 
his allegation that habits of wine-bibbing, 
feasting, pleasuring and amusement are 
daily on the increase in Féng-t’ien, such 
habitual giving of oneself up to pleasure 
is incompatible with the conscientious 
performance of official duties. The Military 
Governor and those associated with him 
will hereafter positively eradicate these 
evil habits, and direct all their energies to 
the careful and diligent performance of 
duty. Any return to their former ways 
will be visited with certain punishment. 
(3) Chih Ho is appointed President of 
the Mongolian Superintendency ; Lin Shu 
is appointed President of the Court of 
Censors ; Wu-la-hsi-ch’ung-ah is appointed 
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Vice-President of the Board of Civil Office ; 
Kuei Jun 45 is transferred to the 
Junior Vice-Presidentship of the Board 
of Civil Office; and Yo Nien 


is promoted to be Vice-President of the 
Board of War. 

(4) A decree expressing the Imperial 
regret at the death of Ch’a Hang-ah, 
President of the Mongolian Superin- 
tendency. 

November 30th.—(1) Postscript memorial 
from Tso Tsung-t’ang. The general of the 
regiment under memorialists command 


designated by the character liang (i) 
reports that the adjutant of his regiment, 
an expectant Lieutenant-Colonel, by name 


Tsai Shao T’ien (27 ¥ if) has represented 
to him that his, the Coldnel’s, second name 
being pronounced in the same way as 
the personal designation of his Majesty, 


(RFD it behoves him as a matter of 


respect to avoid the semblance of a name 
correspunding to that of his Majesty, andhe 
accordingly requests permission to change 


his name to a tt . The memorialist has 
to observe that at the close of the 3rd year 
of Kuang Sii, a decree was issued directing 
that the character forming the personal 
designation of his Majesty should in future 
be written with one stroke less, and that 
any similar characters having a different 
radical or phonetic need not be tabooed. 
It appears that although the personal name 
of the officer in question is one which, 
under the terms of this decree, need not 
be avoided in literary composition, it is 
one which no servant of his Majesty could 
bear with any satisfaction to himself. He 
beys therefore to support the application of 


ACTA for permission to change his 


name to AO, and has written to the 


Board of War to request them to make an 
entry to this effect in their register.— 
Rescript : It is noted. 

The remainder of this day’s Gazette is 
occupied with memorials of a formal nature. 

December Ist.—(1) A decree from the 
two Empresses, directing the Prince of 
Ch’un to take command of the Peking 
Field Force and to carry the seals and 
keys of that office, the [civil] duties of the 
post being entrusted to Pao Yiin. The 
Prince of Po is relieved of the command. 

(2) Memorial from the Superintendents 
of Customs and Octroi, reporting an affray 
between some smugglers of wine and excise 
officers in Peking, which led to the death of 
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one of the latter. On the 29th of October 
last, one Fang Shun, a preventive officer, 
reported that on the previous day Wang 
Jui and others of the men under his orders 
had made a seizure of two pony-loads of 
smuggled wine, consisting of six baskets, in 
an old temple outside the Kuang-an Gate, the 
men concerned in the smuggling venture, 
Sun Tai-chan, Sun Ch’un-jung, and Chu 
Fu-li, being arrested at the same time, and 
sent under custody into the city. On their 
way thither, the party was overtaken by a 
number of the smugglers’ confederates, who 
rescued Sun. T’ai-chan and the other two, 
with the ponies and their load of wine, 
and carried off Wang Jui, one of the 
preventive officers, with them. The memo- 
rialists at once directed the Magistrate of 


the western division of the city to send in ' 


pursuit of the smugglers and to ascertain 
the whereabouts of the man that had been 
carried off. The excise officer, previously 
referred to, reported in due course that he 
had accompanied the runners sent by the 
Magistrate to arrest the smugglers, who on 
being called upon to surrender, had made 
an armed resistance and wounded several 
persons. Sun T’ai-chan, Sun Ch’un-jung, 
Chu Fuo-li, and one Chao-érh, were, 
however, finally arrested, but they found 
only the dead body of Wang Jui, the 
abducted man. The Magistrate was then 
ordered to take the depositions of the four 
men who had been captured and to pass 
them on to the Board for trial; also to 
hold an inquest at once upon the body of 
Wang Jui. To the astonishment of the 
memorialists, they learn that the body had 
already been buried without undergoing an 
inquest, and it was not until repeated 
orders had been sent for an explanatien 
of this proceeding, that the Magistrate 
informed them that he had viewed the 
body and satisfied himself that death had 
ensued from drowning, there being no 
marks of violence. The memorialists 
regard the explanation of the Magistrate 
as so open to suspicion that they beg to 
request that the Censor of this division 
may be called upon by his Majesty to 
ascertain precisely why the body was 
hurriedly buried without the formality of 
an inquest.—For decree see Gazettes of 
November 16th and 21st. 

December 2nd.—(1) A decree ordering 
the confiscation of the property of a number 
of district authorities in Hupeh whose 
accounts are in arrear. 

(2) The Governor-General of the Two 
Kiang Provinces requests that the Salt 
Commissioner may be removed from his 
post in consequence of physical unfitness 
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for the duties. This officer, Wany Po-jén 
by name, who is over eighty years of age, 
is unable to stand the climate and is so 
enfeebled by years and sickness that 
advantage is taken of his infirmities to 
practice all kinds of abuse.—Granted by 
decree earlier issued. 

(3) Memorial from the Governor-General 
of Min-chéh, reporting the re-hearing of an 
appeal case in which the son of a man 
called Chang Ch’iian-chih complains that 
justice has not been done for the murder 
of his father. Chang Ch’iian-chih came by 
his death in the following manner. He was 
chafing and joking one day with a kins- 
woman, a widow, and the conversation was 
overheard by one of his relatives in another 
room, who was paring a bamboo. This 
relative came out and reprimanded the 
widow for her want of decorum, and his 
remarks were resented by Chang Ch’iian- 
chih, who shortly came to blows with him, 
catching him by the tail and throwing him 
to the ground when he sat upon him. The 
relative, who still had the knife in his 
hand, turned round and plunged it into 
Chang Cl’iian-chih’s stomach, causing a 
wound from which Chang shortly after 
died. The relative gave himself up to the 
authorities, was tried, and condemned to 
death. Meanwhile Chang’s son, who had 
been away from home, returned, and was 
informed by some friends that others who 
were implicated in the death of his father 
had not been punished; whereupon he 
lodged appeals in the various provincial 
Courts, and finally brought his case to 
Peking. 

(4) Memorial from Li Hung-chang, 
reporting a breach in the embankments of 
the Yellow River at Tung-ming Hsien, 
whereby a large district has been sub- 
merged. The accident has already been 
noticed in a decree of 17th November 

.v. 
ay Memorial from Ting An, Governor 
of Hé Lung Kiang and his deputy Lu 
P’éng, reporting that the latter officer 
proposes to take a force to La-ha-ao-yiieh 
to join in the annual winter hunt. The 
expedition was to start on the 31st of 
October. 

December 3rd.—(1) Postscript Memorial 
from Fu Shéng, Military Deputy-Lieutenant- 
Governor of Shéngking. In the organisa- 
tion of coast defence, foreign firearms are 
indispensable. On the departure of the 
memorialist from Nanking for Shan-hai 
Kuan, he made an urgent appeal to the 
Governor-General for a supply of this arm, 
but there was unfortunately some difticulty 
in purchasing any at the moment. On 
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consultation, however, with the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of Chékiang, that officer 
reported that he had a thousand rifles in 
camp which might serve as a makeshift, 
but they had no slings attached, and he 
could furnish no powder, caps, or other 
accessories, as he had no surplus at the 
moment. The Governor-General instructed 
the memorialist to take charge of the 
rifles, and send them to Tientsin the 
next time the steamer Téng-ying-chou 
visited that port to take in a cargo of 
munitions of war. Inthe meantime, the 
memorialist started by sea for his destina- 
tion, and on arrival at Tientsin took council 
with the Governor-General Li Hung-chang, 
who furnished him with some five hundred 
catties of gunpowder and 200,000 caps, 
which the memorialist took with him to 
Shan-hai Kuan. On arrival there, he 
received orders transferring him to Shéng- 
king, and as the rifles had by this time 
arrived, heproposed to leave a few hundred 
of them at Shan-hai Kuan that the troops 
might be drilled in the use of them. He 
found on enquiry, however, that there was 
no instructor or armourer in the camp, 80 
he sent the whole consignment on to 
Féng-t’ien Fu in charge of an officer from 
the ship, purposing to consult the Governor 
on his arrival as to the exercise of the 
troops there in the use of them.—Rescript. 
It is noted. 

(2) The Governor of Shéngking requests 
permission to forego the usual winter hunt, 
as the troops are all required for the 
suppression of brigandage. The country 
is much quieter than it was, but the 
withdrawal of the number of men required 
to conduct a hunt would leave many 
important stations insufficiently protected, 
and the funds are, moreover, not in a 
condition to stand the expense of such an 
expedition, which would not cost less than 
Tis. 14,000.—Granted by Rescript. 

December 4th.—(1) A decree has been 
received from their Majesties the Empresses 
ordering that the fourth son of the 
Prince of Ch’un be called Tsai Kuang, 

+ 
(BU) 

(2) The Superintendent of Imperial 
Manufactories at Soochow reports the 
completion of the general order for satin 
and crépe for the year 1879, and its 
transmission to the capital by sea. On the 
arrival of the memorialist at his post last 
year, this order had not been begun to be put 
in hand. On application to the Financial 
Commissioner, and after some pressure, 
the sum of Tls. 82,000 was advanced to the 
memorialist in instalments, and on a demand 
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from the Office of the Imperial Household 
that the preparation of this order should 
be proceeded with, permission was obtained 
to draw the balance of Tls. 27,000 that was 
still needed from a fund for general 
expenditure on public account that was 
lying in the provincial treasury. The work 
was then commenced. Raw silk and thread 
were bought, carefully washed and dyed, 
and the weavers were put to work on the 
order, which consists of the following 
articles :— 


Best satin for Imperial use ... 320 pieces. 


Satin for Official use............ 450 ,, 
Silk fabrics of various denomi- 

NALIONS. .......ceceseessecesescoes 4,920 ,, 
Large handkerchiefs............ 1,000 ,, 
Sewing silk..............csscseeeee 850 catties. 
Guitar strings (2) .........ceee8 20 ~~, 
White raw silk .............0008. 1,600 _ ,, 
Fine cotton cloth ...........066 3,000 pieces. 


Eight hundred pieces of silk and satin 
brocade owing on an order of the Board of 
Revenue have also been completed, and are 
forwarded with the above. 

December 5th.—(1) Chang K’ai-sung 
(ex-Governor-General of Yiin-kuei) is 
appointed Reader of the Grand Secretariat. 

(2) Tso Tsung-t’ang reports his departure 
(or approaching departure) for the capital 
in obedience to the Imperial summons. 
Liu Chin-t’ang will act as Imperial Com- 
missioner and Superintendent of Affairs in 
the New Dominion. Chang Yo will act in 
his stead as Assistant Administrator, and 
Yang Chang-chiin will act as Governor- 
General of Shén Kan. 

(8) A decree. The Board of Revenue 
report that they have enquired into the 
condition of the mint called ‘‘ Pao Ch’iian- 
chi,” and beg that the Superintendent 
and others responsible for the deficiency 
in the stock of cash may be adjudged a 
penalty ; also that the clerks and under- 
lings may be placed on their trial. The 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents concerned 
in this enquiry having given orders for a 
careful investigation of the conditions of 
the mint, it has been found that upon 
stringing the small cash in stock they 
amount to 64,000 strings and upwards, the 
balance in hand being unfit for use in 
consequence of deficiency in weight or size, 
though in number the stock does not fall 
far short of the proper quantity. The 
high officers in question are not in fault in 
putting a stop to further counting [under 
these circumstances.] As regards the stock 
of Peking cash, there is, after allowing for 
advances which have to be repaid, a deficit 
of upwards of 14,600 strings. So large a 
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deficiency is most unconstitutional, and the 
Chief Superintendent and Superintendent 
of the mint whose [laxity of] supervision 
is the cause of this deficit cannot excuse 
themselves. We command that the succes- 
sive Chief Superintendents and Superin- 
tendents of this mint, who have held oftice 
since the year 1870, the last occasion upon 
which a scrutiny was held, be, as a 
preliminary step, handed over to the Board 
for the determination of a penalty, and 
that the names of the Vice-Presidents 
during this same period who have failed to 
discover the existence of this deficit, be 
handed over to the Board for the determina- 
tion of minor penalties. Ch’ang Haii and 
Yi Chén, [the present Superintendents], 


‘are also inexcusable for their failure to 
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discover the deficit. Let them likewise 
be handed over to the Buard for the 
determination of a penalty. The clerk Lo 
Yiin-yuan will be handed over to the Board 
of Punishments to be dealt with. 


December 6th.—({1) Ch’iian Ch’ing & 
is appointed Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Secretariat and Supervisor of the 
Board of Works. Ling Kuei yea KE is 


appointed President of the Buard of Civil 
Office and Assistant Grand Secretary of the 


Grand Secretariat. 
.) 
3 


(2) Chu Yi-tséng rM is appointed 
Governor of the Shun-t’ien Prefecture. 

(3) A decree. Lin Shu reports that 
there is unseemly crowding on the part of 
the official writers and Manchu and Mongol 
interpreters that present themselves for 
examination as expectants of office. On 
entering the examination-room, he states, 
they do not wait for their names to be 
called, but struggle to the front in the 
most unseemly manner, and he suggests 
that regulations should be drawn up for the 
prevention of such rudeness in future, 
The Office of Gendarmerie are directed to 
consider the appointment of officers and 
soldiers to keep order on these occasions, 
and to drawn up explicit regulations on the 
subject. 

(4) The Censors Wén Ching and Chou 
K’ai-ming report the capture of certain 
burglars engayed in the robbery of a 
money shop inside the small red gate of 
the Imperial Hunting Park to the south of 
Peking. Orders having been given for the 
arrest of the perpetrators of this outraye, 
on the 11th of November last, a man called 
Li Shun-érh, alias Yung Ta, was arrested 
in the flower market outside the Hai-tai 
Gate of Peking. He was tattooed with 
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the felon’s mark on the left elbow, and 
stated that he was engaged on the 10th of 
November in the robbery of the ‘‘ Héng 
Hsing” money shop in the: business street 
inside the small red gate of the Imperial 
Hunting Park to the south of the city ; 
that he was only an accessory, and that 
the four principals were living at Yi-chia 
Wei and fo Chia-fén in the sub-Prefecture 
of T’ung Chow. A joint force under the 
orders of the Police Master of the Magis- 
terial division in which the outrage occurred, 
a captain of the militia, an expectant jail 
warden of the P’u-shan Fire Brigade, the 
Police Mayistrate and assistant Magistrate 
of the division, and others, were then 
despatched for the arrest of these men. 
They left the city with a number of 
runners during the night, accompanied by 
the prisoner Li Shun-érh, and succeeded 
in capturing P'éng-wu, alias Wang San, 
who was tattoved on the elbuw ; also Féng 
San, Ku-érh, alias Ku Shuan-érh, Yang 
San, Asin-ch’i, and Hsiu Yuan. Also the 
mother of Yang San, and the wife of Haiu 
Ch’i. They likewise seized the effects of 
these individuals, consisting of the arms 
used on the occasion of the burglary, 
silver, cash, paper notes, shves, clothing, 
silk, cotton cloth, etc. The prisoners having 
been sent into the city, they were examined 
by the memorialists. Hsiu Ch’i deposed 
that he was 29 years of age, and had 
hitherto not been guilty of acts of burglary, 
but that having had a dispute with the 
money shop some days previously when 
he had gone to the street inside the 
small red gate to make some purchases, 
he and his companions determined to wreak 
their vengeance by plundering the shop. 
They accordingly did so, wounding the 
proprietor, plundering the till of cash, 
paper money, silver ingots, etc. On 
counting over the money the next day, they 
found they had got notes to the value 
of over 2,200 tiao, which were distri- 
buted amongst them. Li Shun-érh having 
attempted to change his notes in a shop 
in the flower market, was arrested by the 
police, and disclosed the whereabouts of 
rest. The prisoners have now been handed 
over to the Board of Punishments, and the 
memorialists have to request that the Office 
of Gendarmerie may be instructed to arrest 
one of the criminals called Yang-érh, who 
is still at large. 


December 7th.—(1) Jui Lien 


is appointed President of the Board of 
Works. 


(2) Memorial from the Governor of 
Anhui, reporting the result of an enquiry 
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into the circumstances of the surreptitious 
departure of a cashiered officer under official 
surveillance. The individual in question, 
Hsii Hou-ju by name, was formerly an 
expectant Taotai in Kiangsu, who had been 
cashiered and sent back to his native place 
to be placed under official supervision, and 
had, as earlier reported to His Majesty, left 
the province without permission. A decree 
was issued ordering that he be apprehended, 
and in obedience thereto, the memorialist 
wrote to the Governor-General of the Two 
Kuang Provinces requesting him to cause 
Hsii Hou-ju, who was said to have gone 
to Kuangtung, to be apprehended and 
sent under arrest to Anhui. Meantime, 
however, the Magistrate of the Huai-ning 
District reported that Hsii Hou-ju had 
given himself up, and had stated that 
being afflicted with paralysis of the feet, 
and hearing that the system of thera- 
peutics was particularly good in Kuang- 
tung, he had gone there to obtain treat- 
ment, but had not reported the fact to the 
Magistrate. Having recently heard that 
a warrant was out for his arrest, he had 
hurried back to report himself, having had 
no intention whatever of absconding with 
a view, as was alleged, to engaging in trade. 
The memorialist then directed that the 
man should be handed over to the Prefect 
for trial, and the case having subsequently 
gone before the Judicial Commissioner, the 
man was finally brought before the memo- 
rialist. The story told by him having 
been duly substantiated by testimony, the 
memorialist proceeded to pass sentence. 
The law lays down that an ex-official under 
supervision who is guilty of a misde- 
meanour of this kind shall receive a 
hundred blows, a mitigation of one degree 
being allowed when the offender delivers 
himself up. Under these circumstances Hii 
Hou-ju has been sentenced to ninety blows 
with permission to commute the penalty 
by a money payment. He has again been 
placed unde official supervision. Referred 
to the Board of Punishments. 


December 8th.—(1) Chi Ho 7 4dl is 
appointed Tartar General at Hangchow. 


(2) With the exception of a few memorials 
of a formal nature, the whole of this day’s 
Gazette is occupied with long reports from 
the Censors of the western and southern 
divisions of Peking respectively, reporting 
the result of enquiries separately instituted 
into the circumstances of the death of an 
excise runner who was lately abducted by 
some smugglers of spirits, and was after- 
wards found dead by the party that was sent 
in search of him. These two reports are 
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identical in tenor, and the substance of them 
is given in the Decree in answer, which 
appears in the Gazette of lst December. 


December 9th.—(Court Circular). The 
Grand Secretariat submit the revised list 
of condemned criminals to be executed this 
day. 

(1) The Governor-General of the Two 
Kuang Provinces reports the suicide of a 
captain in the army, who hanged himself 
under the influence of mental distress 
caused by sickness. Yang Yii-k’é, the 
Acting Commander-in-Chief, reports that 
he has been informed by the second 
captain of the Hui Chow territorial regiment 
that the senior captain of the Central 
division, Ching Lin by name, hanged him- 
self in his bedroom on the night of the 
13th of August while suffering from mental 
aberration caused by sickness. The 
memorialist ordered an enquiry to be made 


into the circumstances of the deceased | 


officer's suicide, and was informed by the 
Acting Financial Commissioner, who sent 
an officer to investigate the case, that 
the soldiers on sentry on the night in 
question had been sent for and ques- 
tioned. They deposed that Ching Lin 
was seized with delirium on the 12th of 
August and presented a most confused 
appearance, while his conversation was 
most incoherent. A doctor was called in, 
and on the night of the 13th, as he was 
somewhat more composed, the soldiers 
were told that they need not wait upon 
him. The deceased entered his room of 
his own accord and shut the door, intend- 
ing to go to sleep. On the following 
morning, as he did not open the door, or 
answer when called to, they forced their 
way into the room and found him hanging 
by his girdle to one of the pillars in the 
room. He was immediately taken down, 
but life was already extinct. These 
statements were corroborated by three of 
the women-servants, and the testimony of 
the medical man showed that the deceased 
was undoubtedly suffering from mental 
aberration, while the fact of the suicide 
was prove by an inspection of the body. 
The weiyuan and others duly provided 
for the funeral arrangements, and the body 
of the deceased was handed to his relatives 
to be taken back to his home. A decree 
having been issued in the 28th year of 
Tao Kuang ordering that a special report 
of suicide on the part of any officer of the 
rank of second captain or any higher officer 


* Note.—There were altogether seven executions upon 
_ eed 3 three people being beheaded, and Sur 
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should be made to the Throne, the above 
report is submitted for his Majesty’s 
information. 


(2) Postscript Memorial from Ting Pao- 
chén. Brigadier-General Lei Yii-ch’un, 
was, it will be remembered, sentenced by 
the Board to be cashiered and banished to 
the Amoor to be put to hard labour for 
misdoings in connection with the Tung- 
hsiang riots. This sentence was approved 
by Imperial decree, and effect was about to 
be given to this decree, when Chang shih, 
the mother of the criminal, presented a 
petition to the effect that she was now 
eighty-four years of age, and, though a 
native of Yung Suit’ing in Hunan, was now 
residing in Hsiu-shan Hsien, in Szechuen. 
Her husband died in the 29th year of Tao 
Kuang, and left her with four sons, all of 
whom took military service under Li Haii- 
pin, former Governor of Anhui. Three 
of them were killed in action in the 8th 


‘ year of Hsien Féng. Her sole surviving 


son, Lei Yii-ch’un, took service under the 
late Tséng Kuo-fan, and was engaged in 
campaigns in over ten provinces, being 

romoted for his services to the rank of 

rigadier-General. He was at length 
cashiered for misconduct, and ordered to 
be banished to the Amoor. Being a childless 
man, the petitioner had no grand-children 
to look after her in her old age, and she 
humbly prayed that her son might be left 
to her to cherish her in her solitude. The 
memorialist would observe that Lei Yi- 
ch’un having brought his punishment upon 
himself, is in no way to be pitied, but his 
mother, who is now over eighty years of 
age and has lost all her other sons in their 
country’s cause, while her surviving son 
Lei Yii-chun has no sons, is deserving of 
great commiseration. As there is a 
precedent, therefore, for the application, 
the memoralist would suggest to his 
Majesty that Lei Yii-ch’un, as an act of 
Special grace, may be allowed to remain 
and minister to his mother.—Referred to 
the Board of Punishments. 


December 10th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Prince of Li, the Prince of Su, and the 
other high officers charged with the convey- 
ance of the Imperial Portrait and other 
relics to Moukden, reporting the satisfac- 
tory conclusion of their mission. They 
left the capital on the 25th of October, and 
on the 11th of November they reached 
Hain-min ‘I’un, one of the regular stages 
on the road. Officers from the Veritable 
Record Oftice were sent ahead from thence 
to lay out the Imperial tables in the 
Ch’ung-chéng Throne Hall in Shéngking, 
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as also the officers from the Imperial Board 
of Astronomy, with directions to select 
auspicious moments for depositing the 
various relics in the places assigned to 
them. These officers reported in due 
course that they had selected the hour 
of noon on the 16th of November as 
the proper time for depositing the 
Imperial Seal and the Imperial Titles, 
and the wet period of the same day 
(1-2 p.m.), for depositing the Imperial 
Portrait, the Imperial Admonitions, the 
Veritable Record, and the Imperial Register; 
3-4 a.m. of the 17th being selected as the 
hour for removing the Imperial Titles back 
to the capital. On the 13th of November, 
the memorialists accordingly moved on to 
the suburbs of Féng-t’ien Fu, where they 
were met by the Governor and the Vice- 
Presidents of the Boards and other officers 
below them, who received the cortége upon 
their knees. The silk canopies were then 
changed and the relics carried into the city 
and deposited by the Imperial clansmen 
and officers resident in Shéngking upon a 
table draped in yellow silk in the Imperial 
Ancestral Temple, the volumes of the Verit- 
able Record being removed from the boxes 
in which they were placed and ranged on 
tables draped in yellow prepared for their 
reception in the Ch’ung-chéng Throne Hall. 
They were then wrapped in satin covers 
upon which the Dragon was embroidered, 
and given into the charge of officers 
appointed for the purpose by the Governor. 
On the 14th of November, all the prelimi- 
naries having been duly arranged, the 
memorialists repaired tothe Imperial Mauso- 
lea and performed prostrations, and then 
reverently waited until noon of the 16th, when 
the whole official body having gone through 
the necessary ritual, the box containing 
the Imperial Seal was reverently placed in 
its proper order with the rest. They then 
took out the Imperial Title Roll and 
temporarily depusited it on a table draped 
in yellow in the Imperial Ancestral Temple, 
where it was guarded by officers deputed 
by the Governor, until the time should 
arrive for its removal to Peking. At 
lp.m. on the 16th, the memorialists and 
the various officers assembled performed 
with the Governor, the Vice-Presidents, 
and others, the requisite ceremonies, and 
then reverently placed the Imperial 
Portrait in the Ching-tien Hall, after which 
the Veritable Record and the Imperial 
Portrait were placed in the Ch’ung-mo Hall. 
The Imperial Register was with the Portrait 
then placed in cupboards in the Ching-tien 
Hall, the Register being placed in its proper 
order on the lower dais. 


During the twenty and more days that 
have elapsed since the departure of the 
memorialists, the weather has been fine 
and genial, and their progress has been 
smooth and unchecked. On the day upon 
which therelics were deposited, the wind was 
light, the sun was bright, and theatmosphere 
was clear, a condition of the elements that 
is due to the felicitous protection of the 
Emperors and their Consorts who have 
already passed away, as well as to the 
sincerity of the filial piety and true 
reverence which has herein been displayed 
by His Majesty. The memorialists have 
to record their satisfaction with the manner 
in which the pavilions, roads and bridges 
along the line of route were prepared for 
their approach, as well as with the manner 
in which the various officers engaged in the 
conduct of the cortége and the performance 
of the ceremonies, in one capacity or 
another, performed their respective duties. 
—Rescript. We have reverently informed 
Ourselves. 

(2) Memorial from Shan Ch’ing and 
Ch’ien Hsi, the Military Governor and 
Lieutenaut-Governor at Ning Haia, report- 
ing that they have despatched two Manchu 
interpreters from the garrison at Ning 
Hsia to Kashgar. In the sixth moon of 
the present year, the memorialists received 
a letter from Tso Tsung-t’ang, the Governor- 
General, informing them that Lin Chin- 
tang, Assistant Administrator in the New 
Dominion, had written to say that Kashgar 
was an important strategical place at which 
the correspondence with the Russian 
Government’ was principally conducted in 
the Manchu language, and although there 
were a few individuals who understood 
Manchu, none of them were thoroughly 
versed in the language. He begged there- 
fore that one or two Manchu interpreters 
might be sent to him. The Governor- 
General went on to remark that the two 
official writers attached to his yamén, 
who were capable of interpreting Manchu, 
could not be sent to Kashgar as they were 
engaged on special duty, but as there were 
still several Manchu interpreters attached 
to the Ning Hsia territorial regiment, a 
Manchu and Mongol interpreter, conver- 
sant with the Chinese written language 
and official work, should be sent from 
thence to him that they might be attached 
to the Assistant Administrator. The 
memorialists have to observe that years 
ago, in quiet times, there were numbers of 
officers thoroughly versed in Manchu, 
Mongol, and the Chinese written language, 
but since military operations commenced 
more than half of them disappeared, and 
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the state of siege that afterwards existed, 
coupled with the poverty that prevailed in 
consequence of failure of supplies, pre- 
cluded careful pursuit of the study of 
these languages, with the result that 
education deteriorated. A slight improve- 
ment in the financial condition of this 
region of late years has not been followed 
by a corresponding increase of study, owing 
to the paucity of individuals, and all 
the inducements to study provided by the 
memorialists have not resulted in more 
than the accomplishment of the daily 
routine of their own establishment. They 
are humbly of opinion that the application 
for the transfer of interpreters to conduct 
matters which affect the relations of Chinese 
and foreigners is one deserving special 
consideration, and the duties required of 
them cannot be looked upon as matters of 
an ordinary nature, so that the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the officers applied for 
must combine a comparatively thorough 
knowledve of the Manchu and Chinese 
written language, with an acquaintance with 
the conduct of official business. After 
mature reflection, therefore, and unsuccess- 
ful trials of their own interpreters for 
several days in succession, they have 
turned to their staff, and they find that 
there are two officers whom they can 
recommend for the duties required. One is 
a Mongol Colonel called Ling Yiin, with the 
brevet rank of deputy Lieutenant-General, 
who commenced his career as an interpreter, 
and besides having a fair knowledge of the 
Manchu and Chinese written character, is 
conversant with official work; the other 
took a chit jén degree in Manchu, and is 
now a Lieutenant. A clerk has been 
provided them and three orderlies, and they 
have been sent to the Governor-General 
to place themselves at his Excellency’s 
disposal. 

December 11th.—(1) Memorial from the 
Acting Governor-General of Szechuen, 
reporting the trial of a case of manslaughter 
under peculiar conditions. Hsii Chung, 
alias Shu Hsii-chieh, is a native of Ta Hsien 
in Szechuen, and was on terms of friend- 
ship with one Chang Shih-t’ing. Hsii Jan 
shih was the widow of Hsii Kan, cousin of 
Hsii Chung, but lived apart from her 
cousin. In the year 1874, Hsii Chung, 
having purchased a minor rank, took 
military service in Kueichow, where he was 
promoted for his services to an expectant 
Magistracy. During Hsii Kan’s life-time 
he was on visiting terms with Chang 
Shih-t’ing, his neighbour, and the latter 
was in the habit of meeting Hsii Jan shih, 
the wife of the former. In the year 1877, 
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after Hsii Kan’s decease, Chang Shih-t’ing 
went to the widow’s house to see her, and 
there being no one else at home he had 
criminal connection with her, an offence 
that was repeated at subsequent periods 
unbeknown to any one. In the summer of 
the following year, Hsii Chung returned 
from Kueichow and heard that his cousin’s 
widow was on terms of improper intimacy 
with Chang Shih-t’ing, so he determined 
to punish him for his misbehaviour. To 
this end Hsii Chung, having heard one 
evening that Chang Shih-t’ing had gone to 
visit the widow, invited his brother Hsii 
Ting-yi, his cousin, Hsii Ch’un-ch’ao, and a 
farm labourer to go with him to the widow’s 
house and seize the guilty couple in the act. 
The night having been wet and the ground 
slippery, they all provided themselves 
with sticks to support themselves. On 
reaching the house they found the door 
ajar, and on looking through a chink in the 
door they saw by the light of a lamp that 
was burning in the room the widow and her 
lover sitting laughing and chatting in bed. 
They pushed open the door and rushed in 
upon the pair. Both of them jumped off 
the bed, and the widow ran out by the 
back door, but before Chang Shih-t’ing 
could do likewise he was seized by his 
assailants and belaboured by them. He 
took up a sword to defend himself and 
attacked Hsii Chung with it. Hsii Ch’un- 
ch’ao wrested it from him, wounding Chang 
Shih-t’ing in the leg as he did so. Chang 
then began to kick, whereupon he was set 
upon by all four men, who gave him such a 
beating that he died a few days afterwards. 
Upon the case coming on for trial, Hsii 
Chung gave his evidence in such an 
untruthful manner that application was 
made for his degradation that he might be 
treated as an ordinary criminal. A decree 
having been issued to this effect, a formal 
trial was held, in which the circumstances 
as above detailed were elicited. In passing 
sentence, the memorialist has to observe 
that the law bearing on the case is as 
follows: Any relations of a husband within 
the mourning limits who shall seize the 
wife in the act of adultery, and shall 
kill the adulterer on the spot, shall be dealt 
with as persons who take on themselves to 
kill any one who has unauthorisedly entered 
their house, the penalty for which is a 
hundred blows and banishment for three 
years, accessories being punished with 
eighty blows. Now the blow that killed 
Chang Shih-t’ing was undoubtedly dealt 
from behind by Hsti Chung, and the penalty 
referred to above is accordingly intlicted 
upon him, The woman has been sentenced 
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to a hundred blows and a month’s exposure. 
in the cangue, which in virtue of her sex 
she is allowed to commute.—Referred to 
the Board of Punishments. 


December 12th. — No 
importance, 

December 13th.—(1) The Board of Civil 
Office and other Yaméns report that they 
have determined that the penalty to which 
the officers committed to them for the 
adjudication of a penalty (see Gazette of 
29th Nov., ordering the various Yaméns 
concerned to determine penalties for the 
want of dignity displayed by the high 
officers charged with the transmission of the 
Imperial Relics to Moukden) should be © 
deprivation uf three steps of commutative 
rank and transfer to another post. As an 
act of special grace, We command that this 
penalty shall be changed to deprivation of 
three grades of rank and retention in office, 
but commutative rank shall not be 
allowed to count. Let Fu Shéng, as deter- 
mined by the Board, be deprived of two 
additional steps of rank, which may be 
commutative, and be retained in office. 

(2) Adecree. The Board of Punishments 
have changed five cases on the list of 
condemned prisoners as revised at the 
Autumn Assizes that has come up from 
Szechuen, from homicide to murder. The 
Governor-General and Judicial Commis- 
sioner of this province will be handed over 
to the Board for the determination of a 
penalty in consequence of their failure to 
devote proper attention to the autumn 
revision of the lists of criminals con- 
demned for grave offences. Hereafter all 
provincial high authorities concerned in 
the revision of these lists must positively 
co-operate with their subordinates in 
deciding the cases that come before them 
in the manner laid down by regulation, 
and while they must be careful not to err 
on the side of severity, neither must 
they, on the other hand, be influenced 
in their decisions from the feeling [of 
humanity that prompts them] to save 
human life at the expense of those from 
whom it has been taken away. Justice, in 
short, must be wielded with impartiality, 
wrong being done to none nor the guilty 
let off. 

(3-4) The Acting Director-General of the 
Grain Transport, T’un Chiin-p’ei, reports 
that he has handed over charge to Lei 
P’ei-ching, the substantive incumbent, who, 
in a separate memurial, reports that he has 
assumed the duties of his oflice. 

_ December 14th.—No documents of 
importance. 


documents of 
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December 15th.—(1) A decree. Li Hung- 
chang reports that the breaches in the banks 
of the Yellow River at Tung-ming Hsien 
have been repaired. The southern bank 
of the Yellow River at Tung-ming Hsien in 
Chibli having carried away and formed five 
or six channelg for itself, by the prompt 
exertions of Li Hung-chang, aided by his 
subordinates, the breaches have been 
repaired, and by the 2nd of December the 
banks were again firmly connected. The ac- 
tion taken in this matter may be considered 
fairly prompt, and We therefore command 
that the penalties inflicted on the responsi- 
ble officers be now remitted. Those ofticers 
and gentry who have assisted in the restora- 
tion of the banks may be recommended for 
the bestowal of marks of distinction upon 
the completion of all the arrangements. 

(2) Memorial from the President of the 
Board of Revenue and his colleagues, fur- 
nishing a report on the condition of the 
mint for the coinage of cash known as the 
Pao Ch’iian-chii, which was recently called 
for on the suggestion of the Censor Wu 
Ch’un-ku. They have to report that in the 
24th year of Ch’ien Lung, it was arranged 
that stock should be taken every ten years 
of the store of cash deposited in the treasury 
attached to this mint. In the second year 
of Tao Kuang, this period was reduced to 
five years, and in the present year the 
quinquennial period of stock-taking having 
come round, a Chief Secretary and seven 
subordinate officers were deputed to hold 
the usual survey, and the result of this 
survey having been communicated to the 
coinage department, that department and 
the committee of officers referred to above 
submitted a joint statement of the results 
of the survey to the memorialists, who, in 
turn, reported the matter to his Majesty. 
A decree was subsequently issued on the 
strength of a representation from the 
Censor Wu Ch’un-ku, calling for a further 
report on the stock of Peking cash in hand. 
In the Censor’s memorial, he states that 
there is a large deficit in the stock of 
Peking cash. The memorialists have to 
report, in reply to this statement, that 
there should be a supply of 1,961,103 
catties of copper and lead in store, and that 
there was found to be 8,668 catties in 
excess of this amount. The stock of Peking 
cash that should have been in store 
on the 19th of July, 1880, was 72,219 
strings (of 1,000 each), and the survey 
showed an actual supply of 29,092 strings 
odd; to which must be added notes in 
repayment of advances to the amount of 
267 strings, 1,500 catties of broken cash 
equivalent to 75 strings; or a total of 
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29,434 strings. This shows a deficit of 
42,785 strings odd. The memorialists have 
further to state that in the 9th year of 
T’ung Chih, when the period of scrutiny 
came round, the stock of small cash in hand 
should have been 248,718 strings, but as 
the operation of counting and re-stringing 
would be a_ costly one, permission 
was obtained to defer the scrutiny until 
finances were in a more flourishing condi- 
tion. It having so happened that stock 
has not been taken of the small cash since 
the ninth year of Hsien Féng, that is, 
twenty years ago, the memorialists antici- 
pated a deficit, and therefore gave orders 
for great care to be exercised in the count- 
ing that has now taken place. In due 
course it was reported to them that there 
were 248,775 strings in stock, the greater 
part of which were not up to standard, 
being deficient in weight and size, but as 
they were cast previous to the 7th year of 
Hsien Féng, enquiry into the cause of 
this deficiency is too late. Over Tls. 1,000 
have already been expended in the stringing 
of these cash, and if the whole stock were 
strung the cost would far exceed the sum of 
Tls. 2,000 which has been borrowed for 
the purpose. The original weight of the 
small cash was 1 mace 2 candareens, but in 
the 3rd year of Hsien Féng the standard 
weight was reduced to 1 mace, and as the 
largest of the cash now in stock are only 
9 candareens in weight, and the smaller 
ones 6 candareens, it appeared to the 
memorialists that they are not fit for 
circulation, injured as they are in addition 
by rust or adhesion one to another. Under 
these circumstances, they have decided to 
discontinue the stringing of them, as the 
expense would be a useless one. This 
decision has been come to by common 
consent, and is not, as alleged by the Censor, 
the determination of Wang Wén-shao alone. 
Neither can Wang Wén-shao be guilty ofthe 
deception with which he is charged in order 
to evade the responsibility for the deficit 
which the Censor alleges was the cause of 
the determination to cease further counting. 
He was only in charge of this mint for 
three months in the year 1862, during 
which time, as he was only acting, no 
scrutiny of the stock in hand was made, 
while the deficit occurred some years 
previous to his incumbency. The state- 
ment that these cash have been paid out as 
military subsidies is equally unfounded 
and impossible, as arumour that these were 
placed on the market would, now that the 
Peking cash have been so long in circula- 
tion, give rise to much talk and possible 
trouble.—For decree see Gazette of 5th Dec. 
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December 16th.—The only document of 
importance in this day’s Gazette is a further 
memorial from the Senior President of the 
Board of Revenue and his colleayues on 
the subject of the deficit that has been 
discovered in the stock of Peking cash in 
the ‘‘ Pao ch’uan chii,” requesting that the 
superintendents and other oflicers respon- 
sible for this deficit may be committed to 
the Board concerned for the determination 
of penalties, and that the clerks to whose 
charge the cash were entrusted may be 
handed to the Board of Punishments for 
trial. As reported in the previous day’s 
issue, the deficit in the stock of Peking 
cush, after making allowance for advances 
and injured cash, amounted to 42,785 
strings. Against this deficit have to be set 
off various accounts for materials, labour, 
milling, porterage, etc., etc., but an 
actual deficit of 14,689 strings still remains 
after allowance has been made for every 
item. In the year 1870, a deficit was 
discovered in the stock of Peking cash to 
the extent of 1,404 strings, and the superin- 
tendents and controllers were called upon 
to make this deficit good. In the present 
instance, the responsible superintendents 
and controllers should also be called upon 
to share the loss after all accounts have 
been made out and verified, and in view of 
the magnitude of the defalcations dis- 
covered, they should, as a preliminary 
step, be handed to the Board for the deter- 
mination of a penalty. 

December 17th.—(1) A decree calling 
for a more detailed report upon the 
defalcations in the Imperial Mint from the 
Board of Revenue, a member of the Han- 
lin Yuan having protested against the 
reticence of their first report. 


(2) Wén Lin 3 fff is appointed 


Superintendent of Imperial Manufactories 
at Nanking. 

(3) A decree.” Liu Chén-shéng, the 
individual who made his way into the 
Palace upon the 9th of December, has stated 
that he entered by way of the Shén Wu 
gate. The prohibitions against entry into 
the Forbidden Precincts are very strict, 
and the exceeding carelessness that must 
have been displayed in allowing any one to 
enter the precincts is deserving of the 
utmost detestation. We command that 
Tsai Ho, the Captain-General on duty 
on the day in question, be handed over 
to the Board for the determination 
of a severe form of penalty, and that 
the name of the captain of the guards 
who was also on duty on this day 
be ascertained, and that he be likewise 
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handed over to the Board for the detet- 
mination of a severe form of penalty. Tho 
clerks on duty will be forthwith cashiered, 
and the soldiers on duty dismissed. The 
names of the individuals who allowed the 
man to pass them inside the Palace will be 
ascertained, and they will all be handed 
over to the Board for the determination of 
a penalty. 

(3) Memorial from Lin Shu, President 
of the Court of Censors, complaining of 
the unseemly crowding that took place at a 
recent examination of candidates for official 
writerships, and Manchu and Mongol inter- 
preters. For decree summarising this 
complaint, see Gazette of 6th December. 

(4) Memorial from T’ung Hua and Li 
Ch’ao-yi, Governor Adjoint and Governor 
of the Shun-t’ien Prefecture respectively, 
reporting the death upon the 3rd of 
December, of Li Hung-mo, Vice-Governor 
of Shun-t’ien Fu. 

December 18th. — Postscript memorial 
from P’éng Tsu-hsien, Governor of Hupeh. 
In the 11th moon of last year a communi- 
cation was received from the Grand 
Council to the effect that the Board of 
Revenue had assessed the land-tax of 
Hupeh for the coming year at Tls. 300,000. 
The Imperial assent having been given to 
this arrangement, the necessary instructions 
were issued, and the Financial Commis- 
sioner of Hupeh now reports that he has 
already remitted eight instalments of this 
tax, amounting to Tls. 270,000, leaving a 
balance of Ts. 30,000 still due. He has 
now made up this balance and proposes to 
entrust it to an expectant Magistrate called 
Huang Kuang-hui for transmission to 
Peking. The memorialist begs to report 
this arrangement to his Majesty. 

December 19th.—(1) The General-Com- 
mandant of Gendarmerie reports the 
receipt of a petition from one Ch’éng Té, a 
native of Huang-hsien in Honan, complain- 
ing that he cannot get justice done for the 
murder of his brother, who was killed bya 
gang of villagers intent on the murder of a 
friend of his brother’s to whom the latter 
presented himself as a peace-maker. The 
details are uninteresting, the quarrel 
arising, as is commonly the case, from a 
misunderstanding about a money obliga- 
tion. 

(2) The Governor of Shantung reports 
the trial of a case of murder under the 
following circumstances :—Wu Pai shih and 
Wu T'ing-shui are natives of Ch’ii-fu 
Hsien, the former being the wife of Wu 
T’ing-yii, cousin to Wu T’ing-shui, an 
inmate of the same house, but taking his 
meals apart. One day in the autumn of 
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1878, Wu T’ing-shui took advantage of his 


cousin’s absence with his mother to pay a 
visit to his cousin’s wife, with whom he 
committed an impropriety. About a month 
afterwards, Wu T’ing-shui was caught by his 
cousin chatting and joking with the latter's 
wife, and enquiry on the part of her husband 
elicited a confession of her misconduct by 
his wife. He gave her a heating and forbade 
her to have any more dealings with his 
cousin, keeping a careful watch over her 
lest she should again misbehave herself. He 
made no complaint to the authorities, as he 
did not wish his shame to be known. The 
woman took a subsequent opportunity of 
yelling Wu T’ing-shui how her husband had 
treated her, and a few days afterwards, over- 
hearing Wu T’ing-yii, who was going out, 
directing his wife to make some flour 
dumplings which he would eat on his 
return, he suggested to the wife that she 
should put some arsenic into the dump- 
lings that they might be relieved of the 
barrier that opposed itself to their inter- 
course. The woman consented, and Wu 
T’ing-shui furnished her with a packet of 
arsenic he had by him for killing insects. 
She mixed this with the flour, and pre- 
pared four dumplings, which she gave to her 
husband on his return. The poison took 
effect in due course, and Wu T’ing-yii 
became violently sick. A neighbour 
who heard him vomiting came to his 
assistance, and having found out from 
his wife what the real state of the case 
was, applied the necessary remedies, but 
without avail, and Wu T’ing-yii died. The 
guilty parties were arrested, and subjected 
to various trials, in which the truth of the 
above story was established. The woman 
has been sentenced to death by the slow 
and painful process, and her paramour to 
summary decapitation, the two characters 
hsuing fan, ‘‘ murderer,” being first tat- 
tooed on his left cheek. A genealogical 
table of the family in question has been 
forwarded to the Board.—Referred to the 
Board of Punishments fur immediate con- 
sideration. 

December 20th—(1) Tso Tsung-t’ang, 
and Yang Ch’ang-chiin, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the New Dominion, report that 
the usual autumn inspection has been held 
of the troops quartered in the capital of 
Kansu. These troops consist of the 
Governor-General’s division and six regi- 
ments of infantry and cavalry, which are 
drilled under the immediate supervision 
of the Governor-General, and formally 
inspected twice a year. The last inspection 
was held in the month of April, 1880, by 
the memorialist Yang Ch’ang-chiin, owing 
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to the absence of the Governor-General 
beyond the frontier, and the result was 
reported at the time to his Majesty. On 
the present occasion the inspection was, 
as before, held by the memorialist Yang 
Ch’ang-chiin. The men were put through 
the evolutions known as hsiang-shan-chén, 
and su-chan-chén; their marching was 
regular, and they showed great proficiency 
in advancing and retiring. Their volley- 
firing and artillery practice was also good, 
while their sword and shield exercises were 
dexterous, and the general improvement of 
the men since the last inspection was very 
marked. Rewards were conferred on the most 
deserving, and the officers were positively 
instructed to continue zealous in the matter 
of drill. 

(2) The Acting Governor of Shansi reports 
that a fire broke out in the yamén of the 
Provincial Judge at noon on the 26th of 
November, during the absence of the 
Financial Commissioner and Judge, who 
were with the memorialist at the time. 
On hearing of the fire, they all three 
hurried to the spot and sent for the fire 
engines, and under their-personal guidance 
the fire was extinguished in less than two 
hours. Unfortunately there was a high 
wiud blowing at the time, and five dwelling- 
rooms and three other apartments were 
destroyed. The members of the Judge’s 
family saved his seal, but not a scrap of any- 
thing else was saved. No public documents, 
however, were burnt, and the surrounding 
dwelling-houses escaped. The fire was 
caused by an escape of flame from one of 
the stove beds, which caught the door sill 
of one of the rooms, and thence ignited 
the roof. The Acting Financial Commis- 
sioner solicits the bestowal of a penalty 
for his want of precaution, and requests 
permission to be allowed to make good 
the damage at his own expense. 

(3) The Governor-General of the Two 
Kuang reports the transmission of the 
fourth instalment of the Peking subsidy 
for the present year. This instalment, 
amounting to Tls. 51,230, has been remitted 
in bills by the hand of an expectant 
sub-Prefect. 

December 21st.—(1) Memorial from the 
Governor-General of the Hu-kuang Pro- 
vinces and the Governor of Hupeh, submit- 
ting a list of the ofticers who have displayed 
zeal and ability in the collection of lekin in 
the province of Hupeh during the past 
three years. Hu Lin-yi, former Governor 
of Hupeh, was the first to suggest the 
establishment of lekin collectorates in 
Hupeh, and at the close of that year he 
was furnished with a copy of the regulations 
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under which the system was conducted in 
Kiangsu, with instructions to put these 
regulations into effect as a tentative measure. 
In the year 1857, a central agency was 
established in Wu-ch’ang Fu, presided over 
by a Taotai. The experiment was attended 
with marked success, and on successive occa- 
sions the officers to whom this success was 
due were recommended by the Governor- 
General for the bestowal of rewards, which 
were granted by his Majesty. A scrutiny 
of the accounts now shows that the follow- 
ing sums have been collected from the 
year 1877 :— 


From April 1877 prea eat 
to April 1878 § 7°" 621,809 1,013,072 

ee Rea eo eee 540,523 989,910 

Fe een | ee 612,498 1,333,946 


representing a total in Taels of 3,800,400. 
Of this amount a certain sum has been 
contributed to the construction of the 
Mausolea for the Empresses Dowager, to 
the coast defence fund, river works, and 
the Yangtsze navy, and the balance 
has been absorbed by the committee 
of reorganisation. The memorialists have 
to observe that since the withdrawal under 
Imperial decree of certain collectorates in 
the year 1867, the revenue has decreased 
and expenditure increased to such an 
extent that the financial condition of the 
province was to all intents a bankrupt one. 
Of late years the lekin revenue has been 
farther reduced by the abolition of the 
duty on rice and grain, while the number 
of transit passes taken out at the treaty 
ports for foreign imports and native exports, 
which free these commodities from all the 
barriers, is a potent factor in the annual 
decrease of the revenue, to which must be 
added the increasing circulation of goods 
under foreign transit pass from I-ch’ang. 
The revenue is thus considerably restricted, 
and the calls for expenditure on account 
of subsidies to the capital, increased coast 
defence, the Yangtsze navy, etc. etc., have 
still to be met by this fund. The condition 
of the Yangtsze trade, too, has altered, 
the inland feeders of this stream being no 
longer the sources of revenue they were. 
Hence the necessity for careful reorganisa- 
tion of this system, which has to be 
effected, nevertheless, with great caution 
in order not to hinder or cripple com- 
mercial enterprise. The establishments 
have to be conducted on the most 
economical principles and the agents 
employed have to perform their duties with 
zeal and integrity. A comparison of the 
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receipts for the past three years with those 
for the previous three years does not show 
a great discrepancy, while the difficulties 
attending the collection of this revenue are 
far greater than they used to be. It is 
only right therefore that the agents to 
whose efforts this comparative success is 
due should be recommended to His Majesty 
for the bestowal of marks of distinction. 
A list of their names is accordingly 
appended. 


December 22nd.—The only document of 
importance in this day’s Gazette is a long 
memorial from the Presidents of the Board 
of Civil Office and other Yaméns, reporting 
the decision they have come to as to the 
penalties to be inflicted on the high officers 
whose conduct at Moukden has called forth 
censure from his Majesty. This memo- 
rial, which quotes at length the decrees 
already issued on the subject, consists of 
extracts from the law with reference to 
acts of impropriety on the part of members 
of the official body, with the penalties 
provided for misconduct of this nature. 
—For decree in.reply see Gazette of 13th 
December. 


December 23rd.—(1) Oh’tian Ch’ing A> 
BS is appointed Grand Secretary of the 
"1 Jén Ko. 


(2) A further series of prayers for snow 
is announced for the 25th instant, in which 
his Majesty will take part. 

The remainder of this day’s Gazette is 
occupied with memorials recommending 
officers for minor vacancies, requesting the 
removal of others who are unfit for the 
duties of their post, and recording applica- 
tions for sick leave. 


December 24th.—_(1) A decree. Li Ming- 
ch’ih, Governor of Hunan, reports the 
capture of all the chief movers in an 
outrage committed by aborigines in Chiang- 
hua Hsien. In the month of October last, 
some aborigines in the district in question, 
took advantage of a pretext afforded them 
by a quarrel about certain land, to kill 
over a hundred Hakkas and to burn some 
hundred and more of their houses, Li 
Ming-ch’ih sent Wang Yung-pang, the 
Commander-in-Chief, to the scene of the 
outraye, and that officer, in combination with 
the local authorities, civil and military, 
inflicted chastisement upon the offenders 
and consoled the sufferers, restoring order to 
the region of Ma-chiang, some hundred or 
more li in extent, that is occupied by these 
aborigines. The chief, P’an Ch’éng-hao by 
name, committed suicide, but many of the 
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rioters were captured alive. The prompti- 
tude with which this operation was effected 
is creditable, and as an act of special grace 
a white jade thumb-ring, a dagger with a 
handle of white jade, a flint and steel, and 
a pair of large and of small pouches, 
are bestowed upon Wang Yung-pang, 
Commander-in-Ohief. The subordinate 
officers, civil and military, who distinguished 
themselves upon this occasion may be 
recommended for the bestowal of marks of 
distinction, but these recommendations 
must be genuine and not wholesale. 

(2) The Governor of Kuangsi announces 
the arrival of a tribute mission from the 
King of Annam within the frontiers of 
Kuangsi, charged with the conveyance of 
articles of tribute and letters to His 
Imperial Majesty, copies of which he 
appends to his memorial. 

**Yuan Fu Shih, King of Annam, Your 
Majesty’s humble servant, bows his head 
and reverently addresses Your Majesty 
in the matter of the respectful preparation 
of a humble offering, the tribute day 
being near at hand. 

My nation, a tribute State from time 
immemorial, has been graciously confirmed 
in its possession by You. It has been 
ordained that the tribute day shall recur 
once in four years without change. On each 
occasion offerings have obediently been 
sent. On the 8th day of the lst moon of 
the 6th year of Kuang Haii, the appointed 
time having come round, I requested, 
‘through the Governor of Kuangsi, Your 
permission to start, and I received an 
answer from him appointing the lst day of 
the 9th moon for admission across the 
frontier. When I received these com- 
mands, I was filled with thankfulness 
and awe. That the hills and streams 
of my country enjoy security and rest 
is because I have obeyed Your behests, 
and we have not failed generation after 
generation to send our bounden tribute. 

Now the day is at hand [once more,] and 
T am again permitted to send my offerings ; 
truly this is because You have deigned to 
consider my loyality and love, and the 
hearts of my subjects are satisfied and 
grateful. As is the duty of a vassal-prince 
gazing from afar at the Heavenly Abode, 
I have entrusted to my Envoy, Yuan Shu, 
and others, various offerings to be next 
year presented to You. In all humbleness 
I await Your acceptance of them.” 

List of Articles of Tribute :— 

1.—Two elephants’ tusks. 

%.—Two rhinoceros’ horns. 

3.—45 catties of betel nuts. 

4.—45 catties “ grains of paradise.” 
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5.—600 oz. of sandal wood. 
6.—300 oz. of garroo wood. 
7.—100 pieces of native silk, 
8.—100 pieces of white silk. 
9.—100 pieces of raw silk. 
10.—100 pieces of native cloth. 


“The King of Annam to the Emperor of 
China. Now as I look up and see on the 
northern horizon a mounting light, the 
south must send its golden gifts of happy 
emen. Over the countless ridges of a 
thousand hills for thousands of li we hold 
our faithful course, our heads, like the sun- 
flower, still turned to the sun of our Lord. 

Reverently I send this letter of congratu- 
lation : prostrate, I think, at this happy 
time, when the sky is unclouded, when the 
remotest domains of ocean have learnt the 
softening influence of a common language, 
how that ‘‘the southern lands of fire, ” too, 
though remote, should send their rightful 
offerings. As I reverently spread these 
before me and kindle incense, I fly in 
spirit to the Heavenly Portals. I think, in 
all lowliness, of Your Majesty as of a sun 
shining unceasingly along a pathway whose 
brightness increases ever ; as of a sovereign 
filling the first place under Heaven and 
upholding the teaching of the ‘“‘Ch’un 
ch’in,” that unity is of more worth than 
aught else ; as of one who by love to the 
vassal princes and tenderness to those from 
afar fulfils the nine rules of the ‘‘ Chung 
Yung ;” as of him who has received the 
Divine Commission to govern the nine 
regions; as of one “who displays his 
virtues until they permeate all quarters of 
the Kingdom ;” as of a leader who is a fair 
sight for his people; and as of a King 
who is an all-pervading influence. 

I, Your vassal, in the torrid heat of the 
south, was long since enrolled amongst 
tributary States and have held my fief in 
all reverence, ever obedient in my duty. 
Now that the frontier pest* is laid, and the 
general assemblages of princes is at hand; 
now that no waves are raging on the sea of 
Chou, and the auspicious gifts of every 
clime are collected at the palace of Yu ; I, 
Your vassal, relying on Your kindness, 
hasten to do my duty as befits my station. 
I am about to send my Envoy with my 
offerings, and it seems as though myseif 
were about to gaze on the Heavenly 
countenance; so do I rejoice in the 
rising light of sun and moon and 
breath of strife put down for ever. May 
I be enabled to receive Your favours 
without end by walking in the same path, 


* The rebellion under Li Yang-ta’ai. 
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and transgressing never; unworthy to glance 
at Heaven or to gaze at the Holy Man. 
I wait in most earnest expectation. Besides 
this letter I have entrusted to my delegate 
a list of the tribute offerings to be given 
to your Majesty.” 

December 25th.—({1) Ch’iian Ch’ing is 
appointed Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Secretariat. 

(2) The Governor-General of the 
Hukuang provinces reports the rehearing 
of an appeal case, in which a native of 
Nanchang Hsien charges his son’s wife 
with the murder of his second wife during 
his absence. A careful hearing of the 
case has established the fact that the 
deceased woman was killed by a kick in 
the spleen administered by a cousin of the 
petitioner’s son’s wife, who interfered in 
a quarrel between the latter and her hus- 
band’s stepmother. 

(3-4) The Governor-General at Nanking 
recommends Chao Yu-chén, Prefect of Chin- 
kiang, for the appointment of Prefect of 
Nanking, and suggests that Li Chung-liang, 
an officer 70 years of age, who had retired 
from this post some years ago on the ground 
of ill-health, be re-appointed to the vacancy 
thus created. The usual account of the 
antecedents of these officers is given, and 
with the appeal case above referred to, 
occupies the whole of this day’s Gazette. 


December 26th.—(1) Ch’ung Kuang, 
pad is appointed Superintendent of 


Customs at Canton. 

(2) A decree. The Board of Revenue 
memorialise in obedience to a decree calling 
for an explicit statement on a certain 
matter. ‘They declare that their request 
that enquiry should not be pushed into 
the want of conformity to pattern that had 
been discovered on a scrutiny of the cosh 
stored in the mint was prompted by the 
fact that the irregularity occurred previous 
to the 7th year of Hsien Féng, and the 
officers, through whose hands the money 
passed, are most of them dead. They deny 
that they had any wish to be reticent 
or to stave off enquiry, and they assure 
Us that We may be persuaded that it 
was not in any way because they were 
afraid the cask were the out-turn of 
private coinage, and that they would have 
to substitute proper cash for them. They 
further state that the original quantity of 
cash in store was some 248,000 strings, 
and that at the recent scrutiny only 
60,000 strings, or a quarter of the amount 
that should be there, was inspected. The 


remaining two-thirds being rusty, and- 


numbers adhering together, they had 
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ordered further counting to be stopped. 
This was the only reason for discontinuing 
the counting ; it was not because there were 
other facts that would be difficult to explain, 
as the whole matter must be laid bare when 
the cash come to be melted down for 
re-casting. This explanation is sufficiently 
explicit, and We direct the Board in 
question to proceed in the manner pro- 
posed in their previous memorial. Should 
a deficit actually be discovered in this 
stock of cash, the Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents who have been concerned in the 
present scrutiny can naturally not disclaim 
the responsibility. There is no necessity 
therefore to consider the request for the 
appointment of high officers to hold a 
further scrutiny. 

(2) The Governor-General of Fuhkien 
reports that relief has heen afforded to the 
crews of two shipwrecked Loochooan junks, 
who have been lodged in the capital until 
an opportunity presents itself fur sending 
them back to their country. 

December 27th.—{1) Memorial from the 
Controllers of the Office of the Imperial 
Household. On the 9th of December at 
9 p.m. an individual was brought out from 
the interior of the Palace, who had a small 
cap on his head, and wore a blue cotton 
smock. He held in his hand a pipe and a 
piece of lighted joss-stick and spoke in a 
jabbering manner. Having walked into 
the T’i Yuan Throne Hall, he threw the 
lighted joss-stick against the building, and 
said ‘ ? am the criminal Liu Chén-shéng, 
and have come to set the place on fire.” 
Having been instructed by Imperial 
decree to question this individual in a 
rigorous manner, the memoralists deputed 
certain of their Secretaries to examine 
him. He was questioned throughout the 
night, but his demeanour was so strange, at 
times displaying intelligence and at others 
suddenly becoming incoherent, that all that 
could be elicited from him were his name 
and surname, his place of abode, his home, 
and the members of his family. His wife 
was then sent for, and stated that her. hus- 
band, Liu Chéng-shéng, had long been a 
lunatic, with occasional lucid intervals. 
The memorialists then had the man brought 
before them and rigorously questioned him, 
but his answerg seemed to indicate that he 
was feigning madness, and they cannot feel 
sure that he is not assuming this demeanour 
with a view to escaping the penalty of 
his crime. As the case involves considera- 
tions of a grave nature, they feel the urgent 
necessity of sifting the matter to the 
bottom, and would accordingly request His 
Majesty to depute a commission of Princes 
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and high Ministers to unite with the Board of 
Punishments in trying this case and deal- 
ing with it as may be proper. They have 
forwarded copies of the depositions already 
made by the man and his wife to the 
Grand Council, and have further to make 
this humble application to His Majesty. 
(See Gazette of 19th December). 

December 28th.—(1) A decree. The 
members of the Grand Council and other 
high officers report that they have jointly 
investigated the circumstances of the 
unauthorised entry of an individual into 
the Palace, and solicit Our instruction on 
the subject. Liu Chén-shéng, who has 
long been of unsound intellect, made his 
way without authority into places which it 
is forbidden to enter. The language held 
by him was, moreover, arrogant and 
contumacious, and the penalty of his crime 
permits of no postponement. Let him, as 
suggested, be forthwith strangled. 

(2) A decree. The Censor Féng Ch’éng- 
hsien denounces a high officer who has done 
contrary to constitutional usages in the 
matter of the celebration of a marriage. 
The 14th of December was a day of mourn- 
ing for the Court, and yet upon this day 
the daughter of Oh’ang Hsii, Vice-President 
of the Board of Revenue, was given in 
marriage to the son of Pao Héng, Financial 
Commissioner of Shansi, and Acting 
Governor of that province ad interim. As 
this conduct is certainly at variance with 
the laws of the realm, let Ch’ang Heit 
and Pao Héng be at once committed to the 
Board for the determination of a severe 
form of penalty. 

December 29th.—({1) A decree deploring 
the death of Yung-ch’iian, Deputy Lieuten- 
ant-General of the Bordered Red Banner 
Corps, who gained great distinction in the 
north-western compaign, and served in 
various high capacities in Ili and the New 
Dominion. 

(2) Memorial from Li Hung-chang, 
reporting the successful closing of the 
breaches that were recently made in the 
bank of the Yellow River at Tun-ming 
Hsien. As already reported, the Yellow 
River burst its embankment on the 2nd of 
November last. A number of officials 
connected with the river works were 
promptly sent to the spot, where they 
combined with the Taotai of the circuit and 
the General of the Division in making 
atrenuous efforts to repair the damage. On 
arrival they found that the water in the 
flooded district was gradually subsiding, 
the ground showing in several places, but 
the breach in the bank was some 2,000 

-feet in length, and the water was flow- 
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ing through with great rapidity in five 
or six channels in which the depth of 
water varied from five or six feet to upwards 
of ten feet. The pressure of the current 
was so great that their first effort had to 
be directed to the relief of this pressure, 
and with this object an inner breakwater 
had to be constructed to diminish the force 
of the current. Soldiers were set to work 
to construct this breakwater, but on the 
24th of November and following days a 
heavy gale sprung up from the north-west 
which raised such a sea that the current 
was stronger than ever and broke down all 
the embankments that were made to divide 
the breach into separate channels. The 
officers in charge of the work nevertheless 
continued their efforts, and the weather 
fortunately turned mild again and a thaw 
set in. Materials were ready to hand, and 
after toiling incessantly by day and night 
for seven days, they managed by the 2nd 
of December to stop the connections 
between the different channels and to 
complete the inner breakwater, after which 
the connection of the embankment was 
soon effected. The water which has escaped 
through the breach has made its way inte 
Shantung to a distance of some 200 li, and 
has there formed a connection with the 
Kong Ho, which empties itself in a reedy 
lake some way from the Grand Canal, so 
there is no danger of farther trouble. The 
memorial concludes with a request that the 
penalties that have been inflicted on the 
officers who were responsible for the 
accident may be now remitted in considera- 
tion of the efforts they have made to 
repair the disaster. 

December 30th.—(1) A decree. In the 
matter of the assault of a eunuch by the 
guard on duty at the Wu Mén, the Board 
of Punishments and the Office of the 
Imperial Household having been called 
upon to investigate the case, have now 
submitted a report of the result of their 
enquiries, with the manner in which they 
propose to deal with it. The conduct of 
Yu Lin and other members of the guard in 
preventing the egress of the eunuch Li 
San-shun, who was sent to convey some pre- 
sents, and striking him, was in itself a most 
carelessand high-handed proceeding, and the 
penalties proposed by the Yaméns in ques- 
tion, viz., that Yii Lin be banished to Kirin 
to be put te work of a laborious and painful 
nature ; that Hsiang Fu be banished to a 
Manchu outpost; that the Gioro Chung 
Ho be kept in durance for three years ; 
and that Yo Lin be handed to the Board 
for the determination of a penalty, are 
perfectly in accordance with law. hen, 
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however, these members of the guard 
stopped the eunuch Li San-shun, they were 
informed by him that he had received the 
commands of their Majesties the Empresses 
to convey the articles he had with him as 
presents to a certain individual, but they 
still had the audacity to oppose him and 
to disregard the commands of which he was 
the bearer. They thus carried their con- 
tempt for authority to its utmost limit, 
and unless their offence be marked 
with a penalty of an exceptionally severe 
nature it will not act as a sufficient deter- 
rent and example to others. We therefore 
command that Yii Lin and Hsiang Fu be 
deprived of their rank as lieutenants of the 
guards, be removed from the roll of their 
banner, and banished to the Amoor, there 
to be put to duties of a laborious and pain- 
ful nature. They will not be allowed to 
benefit by any general pardons that may be 
granted. Chung Ho will lose his appoint- 
ment as lieutenant of the guards, and will 
be kept in durance for five years instead of 
three. All three individuals will be placed 
in the cangue and be beaten. Yo Lin, 
Captain-General, will be handed to the 
Board for the infliction of a further 
penalty, and in other matters action 
will be taken as proposed. The con- 
temptuous conduct which has brought 
these penalties upon Yii Lin and the rest, 
must not be taken as an excuse for laxity 
of supervision at the gates of the Forbidden 
Precincts, which must be always strictly 
watched. 

(2) Memorial from the Governor-General 
of Szechuen, soliciting the Imperial sanction 
to the extension of the purchase system in 
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that province for a further period of one 
year, it being found impossible to meet the 
numerous calls that are made upon the pro- 
vincial exchequer without this supplemen- 
tary source of revenue. He explains that 
the province of Szechuen, which used to be 
aided with grants from other provinces, has 
now not only lost these extraneous sources 
of income, but is called upon to supply aid 
to other provinces, notably to the support 
of tho army in the north-west, the copper 
mines of Kueichow, etc., etc. These calls 
have, moreover, to be met with a diminish- 
ing revenue, the lekin on foreign goods 
having been greatly reduced by the system 
which is now so universally in vogue of 
taking out half-duty certificates at the ports 
of Hankow ana Ichang, which clear the 
goods from all lekin and other dues. Under 
these circumstances, he is compelled to 
solicit permission to continue the purchase 
system for another year.—Granted by 
Rescript. 

December 31st.—(1) A decree ordering 
the usual penalties to be inflicted upon the 
jail warden of Ch’ing-ho Hsien, in Chihli, 
and others, for permitting the escape of five 
prisoners from the district jail, the ordinary 
allowance of time being given for the capture 
of the runaways. : 

The remainder of the documents published 
in this day’s Gazette are formal papers, 
such as reports upon the respective 
capabilities of officers who have served their 
year of probation, an announcement of the 
death of a minor official whose accounts 
show a deficit, and recommendatiun of 
officers for appointments to minor military 
posts. 
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line 37, after but dele he. 
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30, for Beiléy read Beiléh. 
37, 5, for read of. 
36, ,, Baturn read Baturu. 
1, ,, Lin read Liu. 
47, ” ” ” 9 
last, for as men read a man. 
30, for address read addressed. 
57, ,, Honon read Honan. 
18, ,, minfei read nienfei. 
36, ,, bestowed upon read bestowed. Upon. 
14, before further insert no. 
54, ,, Kueichow insert of. 
9, 5, reforms insert of. 
4, for Ourumki read Ourumisi. 
35, after 1852, dele or. 
36, before 1863 insert in, 
37, for Tls. 5 read Tis. 0.5. 
55, before without insert temple. 
37, for lost read lose. 
31, 5, conduct read condition. 
27, 5, inquired read injured. 
12, ,, quite read quiet. 
9, 4, Jéng read Séng. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL TABLE 


OF THE 


HIGH OFFICIALS COMPOSING THE CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENTS OF CHINA. 


[Norg.—This Table, which first appeared in the China Review, has been revised to 
the end of 1880.] 


In the China Review of June, 1878, there appeared a Table of Chinese 
Provincial Officials, compiled from notes that the late Mr. Mayers had 
made during his long residence in China. Mr. Mayers intended, had his 
life been spared, to have prepared a much fuller record of the services of 
the principal metropolitan and provincial officials, and such a work from 
his pen would have been as valuable as interesting. The following Paper 
is an attempt to carry out on a very small scale Mr. Mayers’ design. 

At present, unless from his own experience, any knowledge of the 
previous career of a Chinese official on the part of a foreigner must be 
exceptional. There is no work in a Western language to which reference 
can be made when a question arises as to the history of men and events 
in China since the Treaty of 1860. The Chinese do not write biographies 
of living statesmen; and there is no publication in Chinese giving the 
posts that a man has held previously to his present appointment. Unless 
access can be obtained to an official’s lé li * Cs BE) or ft ER 4; or 
to the records of the Board of Civil Office, the student of modern Chinese 
biography is reduced to blue books and the files of the Peking Gazette. 

Where the search for reliable information is so difficult, mistakes are 
sure to abound; and it is undoubtedly so in the present case. For 
instance, it is often stated by foreigners with the best reputation for 
Chinese scholarship that Li Hung-chang is the son of a small farmer, 
and that he learnt the Classics while following the plough on his father’s 
farm, which of.course would do him great credit—if it were true. In 
fact, however, the Grand Secretary is no exception to the rule that 
successful scholars come of old literary families; for he can boast five 
generations of lettered ancestors, and his father was a Fellow of the 
Hanlin College. 





* The account of his previous career which every official must take with him 
when granted audience by the Emperor. 

+ The copy of his approved essay which every successful candidate at either 
of the higher examiuations has printed for the edification of his friends. Besides the 
essay itsclf many particulars as to the author’s parentage, &c. &c., are given. 
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Notes and Explanations. 


(1) The ensning Table includes the Ministers of the Grand Council, 
the Grand Secretariat, and the Yamén of Foreign Affairs, composing the 
executive of the Central Government; and all civilian officers of the 

’ Provincial Governments above the rank of Taotai, with the exception of 
the Literary Chancellors (Hstieh Chéng & BX). These officers take no 
part in the administration of executive government, and their names 
would merely cumber a List intended for the use of foreigners. In 
addition, all officers of and above the rank of Taotai concerned with 
International business in China or abroad have been included. 

(2) Besides the posts held after reaching the rank of Taotai, as far 
as they could be ascertained, the writer has entered in the List the native 
Province of each official, and his ch‘u shén cH ) or mode of first 
appointment, whether by purchase or by obtaining a literary degree, and, 
if the latter, the degree taken. Tho data thus obtained suggest several 
considerations of interest. 

To those who regard China as under a foreign yoke it will seem 
strange that out of the 156 officials in this List, forming as they 
undoubtedly do the Supreme Government of the country, only 33 should 
be Manchus; yet such is the fact. The proportion of Manchus in the 
military service is perhaps greater; but it should be remembered that in 
China emphatically cedunt arma toge. 

It would appear that the purchase of office, from which huge sums 
have been obtained by the Government during the last twenty years, has 
affected to a very small extent indeed the higher offices in the State. 
Only 18 officials ont of the 156 names in tho List obtained their first 
appointment by purchase, and of these only 4 have reached the rank of 
Judicial Commissioner. 


(3) In order to give an idea of the area of selection from which 
those who obtain the higher literary degrees in China are taken, the 
following rough estimate has been prepared. 

Taking 30 years as the average age at which the degree of 
Metropolitan Graduate is obtained, and supposing European mortality 
tables to hold good, each man may be expected to live 32 years after 
taking that degree; and the examination being triennial, with the 
addition of ngén k‘é ( A Fb or Special Grace Examinations, which may 
be estimated at 4 in the 32 years, there will be alive at one time 14 
persons who have received the degree of Primus, and 4,900 Metropolitan 
Graduates, 350 being selected at each examination. Taking 25 years as 
the average age at which the degree of Provincial Graduate is taken, a 
man may be expected to live 36 years after taking the degree, and the 
other conditions being the same as with the Metropolitan Graduates, there 
will be alive at one time 21,168: Provincial Graduates, 1,323 being 
selected at each examination. Following Mr. Hippisley, who places the 
population of China at two hundred and fifty million, there will be 125 
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million males, of whom, according to the rough native estimate,* one- 
fifth or 25 million receive enough education to bring them within the 
area of selection. Then Primus is one in 1,785,000, a Metropolitan 
Graduate one in 5,100, and a Provincial Graduate one in 1,180. Mr. 
Galton, in his ‘‘ Hereditary Genius,” fixes the value of the epithet 
‘“‘ eminent ” when used in that work as one in 4,000, and “ illustrious” as 
one in a million. The distinction at home, which bears most resemblance 
to that of Primus in China, is perhaps that of Senior Wrangler a4 
Cambridge. Taking 23 as the average age of entrance to the Mathema- 
tical Tripos, there will be 37 Senior Wranglers alive at one time, 37 
being the expectation of life for a man at 23 years of age. The number 
of males in Great Britain is nearly 16 million. Taking the same 
proportion as in China, viz., 3 of that number as the area of selection, or 
8,200,000, a Senior Wrangler would be one in 86,500. This comparison 
will not bear scrutiny : it is suggested merely as a help towards forming 
a rough idea of the value of degrees in China. 

(4) An admirable account of the various official ranks and degrees 
mentioned in the following Table, will be found in Mr. Mayers’ ‘‘ Chinese 
Government,” whence the English equivalents given below have been 
taken in every case. 

The following abbreviations have been employed :— 

M. 45=Metropolitan Graduate of the year 1845. 

Pr.—Primus ; S.=Secundus ; T.—Tertius; Q.—Quartus. 

P. G.=Provincial Graduate. 

L.=Licentiate. 


H.=Honorary Degree (i t+). 
M. S.=Military Service (ee Hy). 


P.=Parchase (ee +}. 


To save space the first two figures have becn omitted in writing the 
year, e.g. 79=1879. 

Ma.=Manchu. 

Mg.—=Mongul. 

H.=Han-chiin, me HI, the Chinese who went over to the Manchu 
side, when the latter possessed themselves of the Throne in the 17th 
century—Chinese Bannermen, 

Chkg.—Chéhkiang ; Chlii—Chihli; Fkn. —Fuhkien ; Ho.—Honan ; 
Hn.—Hunan; Hp.—Hupeh; Kan.—Kansuh; Kgsi.—Kiangsi; Kgsnu. 
—Kiangsu; Kweii—Kweichow; Kwtg.—Kwangtung ; Kwsi.—Kwangsi ; 
Ngh.—Nganhwei; Shen.—Shensi; Shsi.—Shansi; Shtg.—Shantung ; 
Szch.—Szech‘wan ; Yiin.—Yéinnan; Two Kwang, Governor-Generalship 
of Kwangtung and Kwangsi; Two Kiang, Kiangsu, Nganhwei, and 
Kiangsi; Min Chéh, Fobkien and Chéhkiang; Yin Kwei, Yiinnan and 
Kweichow. 
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